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PREFACE. 



Every one at the head of a family has felt the dif- 
ficulty of selecting discourses fit to be read on Sunday 
evenings. Numberless as the sermons are which 
have been published, and admirable for the moral 
and reli^ous instruction which they contain, there 
are few of them fit for such a purpose. Composed 
for a large audience and capacities more advanced, 
they are often adorned with passages of eloquence, 
which, though splendid and attractive in church, are 
unsuited to the quietness of the domestic circle. 
They are, besides, generally more difiuse, their 
parts less clearly connected, their transitions less 
easily followed^ and the lesson which they are in- 
tended to convey less plain and less directly told 
than is required for a family audience. 

The Editor of this little work had been accus- 
tomed to prepare for a large family of different ages 
such readings as seemed adapted to their compre- 
hension. For this purpose, he was careftd to select 
the best sermons ; and of those to take only such parts 
as seemed well calculated for conveying, in a short 
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compass, some useful or striking precepts. He 
has not, in any passage, used his own language : 
but he has, without scruple, cut off superfluities, 
and endeavoured to bring the argument out so 
clearly, and within limits so narrow, as to make the 
conclusion quite plain to the understanding of young 
persons. In this way, a short discourse, aided by a 
more distinct arrangement, instead of lulling to sleep 
or wearying out the youthful hearers, was found to 
rouse and excite their attention to the end. 

There is another advantage connected with this 
plan of selection and abbreviation which must not 
be overlooked. A volume of sermons composed by 
one author presents only the views of an individual 
on the great doctrines of religion and morality, ex- 
hibited perhaps through the medium of a peculiar 
system of thedogy ; whereas, in the present com- 
pilation, are brought forward the sentiments of many 
distinguished divines on some of the most important 
articles of the Christian faith. In performing his 
task, the Editor has made it his study to choose such 
compositions as combine in the highest degree sound- 
ness of principle with elegance and precision of Ian* 
guage. 

It has been suggested to him, that the lessons 
thus prepared might be useful to other parents ; and 
in that hope they are given to the public. 
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THE SITUATION OP THE WORLD AT THE TIME 
OF CHRISrS APPEARANCE. 



BY PRINCIPAL ROBERTSON. 



Col. i 26b— Even the mystery which hath heen hid firom ages and firom 
generaticMis, bat now is made maniftst* 

I. About the time of Christ^s appearance, there pre* 
vailed a general opinion that the Almighty would 
send forth some eminent messenger to communicate 
a more perfect discovery of his will to mankind. The 
Supreme Being conducteth all his operations by ge- 
neral laws. It seems to be one among these, that no 
perfection of any kind can be attained of a sudden. 
The motion by which his works advance towards their 
finished and complete state, is gradual and progres- 
sive. This holds with regard to all the productions 
in the natural, and all the changes in the moral world. 
The same principle appears to have regulated the 
dispensations of religion. The light of revelation 
was not poured in upon mankind all at once, and with 
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its full splendour. The obscurity of the dawn went 
before the brightness of the noon-day. The will of 
Ood was at first made known by revelations, useful 
indeed, but dark and mysterious. To these succeeded 
others more clear and perfect. In proportion as the 
situation of the world made it necessary, the Al-^ 
mighty was pleased ftirther to open and unfold his 
scheme. And men came by degrees to understand 
this progressive plan of Providence, and to conceive 
how systems, temporary and incomplete might serve 
to introduce that concluding and perfect revelation, 
which would " declare the whole counsel of God to 
man."" 

The dignity of the person employed to publish this 
revelation, the virtues of his character, the glory 
of his kingdom, and the signs of his coming, were 
described by the ancient prophets with the utmost 
perspicuity. Guided by this " sure word of pro- 
phecy,^ the Jews of that age concluded the period 
predetermined by God to be then completed ; and 
that ^^ the fulness of time''^ being come, the promised 
Messiah would suddenly appear. Devout persoiis 
among them, ^^ waited day and night for the conso- 
lation of Israel r^ and the whole nation, groaning 
under the Roman yoke, and stimulated by the desire 
of liberty, or of vengeance, expected their deliverer 
with the most anxious impatience. 

Nor were these expectations peculiar to the Jews. 
By their dispersions among so many nations, by 



t&eir oonvefsation with the learned men among the 
"heathensy and by the translation of their inspifed 
writings into a bmguage ahnost imirersal^ the prin* 
ciples of their religion were spread all over the East : 
and it became the common belief, that a prince would 
arise at that time in Jadea, who would change the 
fiK:e of the world, and extend his empire from one 
ead of the earth to the other. 

In this due time did the wisdom of God send forth 
his Son ; not to assume any strange character, or 
to claim any new or unknown dignity, but to fulfil 
** all that had been spoken by the mouth of his holy 
prophets since the world b^an.^ MHiile the eyes of 
men were employed in search of the promised Mes- 
siah ; while they watched every sign that could in- 
dicate his coming, and observed every ctrcomstance 
which could lead them to discover him ; *^ wink the 
earnest expectation of all creatures waited for the re- 
velation of God ;^ at that happy and favourable junc- 
ture was <^ the mystery, hid from ages,^ manifested io 
the world. No wonder the Jews should receive^ our 
Saviour, on Ins first aj^aiance, not only without 
fffejudice, but even with eagerness and applause ; 
po wonder the Gentiles should ^^ gather ti^ther onto 
him,^ who had so long been ^* the desire of all na^ 
tions.^ Had Christ been manifested at a more early 
period, the world would not have been prepared to 
meet him with the same fondness and zeaL Had his 
appearance been put off for any considerable time. 



men^s expectations vould have begun to languish, 
and the warmth of desire, from a delay of gratifica- 
tion, might have cooled and died away. 

II. That the Christian religion vas published at 
the most proper time, is confirmed by a survey of the 
condition and circumstances of mankind in general 

The world, in the most early ages, was divided 
into smaU independent states, differing from each 
other in language, manners, laws, and religion. The 
shock of so many opposite interests, the interfering 
of so many contrary views, occasioned the most vio- 
lent convulsions and disorders. Perpetual discord 
subsisted between these rival states, and hostility and 
bloodshed never ceased during that turbulent and 
restless period. Commerce had not hitherto united 
mankind, and opened the communication of one na- 
tion with another. The world may now be considered 
as one vast society, closely cemented by mutual wants, 
each ]part contributing its share towards the subsist- 
ence, the pleasure, and improvement of the whole. 
But in those more simple ages, jthe intercourse be- 
tween nations was extremely inconsiderable. Voy- 
ages into remote countries, in quest either of wealth 
or of knowledge, were very rare. Men moved in 
a narrow circle, little acquainted with any thing be- 
yond the limits of their own small territory, and ut- 
ter strangers to the condition and character of dis- 
tant nations. 



At last the Roman ambition undertook the ardu- 
ous enterprise of conquering the world, and conduct- 
ed it with such refined policy, irresistible courage, and 
inimitable perseverance, as, in the end, crowned the * 
attempt with success : ^^ They trode down the king- 
doms,^^ according to DaniePs prophetic description ; 
" by their exceeding strength they devoured the 
whole earth.''^ But by enslaving the world they 
civilized it ; and while they oppressed mankind they 
united them together. The same laws were every* • 
where established, and the same languages under- 
stood. Men approached nearer to one another in 
sentiments and manners; and the intercourse between 
the most distant comers of the earth was rendered 
secure and agreeable. Satiated with victory, the first 
emperors abandoned all thoughts of new conquests. 
Peace, an unknown blessing, was enjoyed throughout 
all that vast empire ; or if a slight war was waged on 
an outlying and barbarous frontier, far from disturb- 
ing the tranquillity, it scarce drew, the attention of 
mankind. 

Such was the political state of the world when Chris- 
tianity made its first appearance ; and, from this re- 
presentation of it, many circumstances occur to jus- 
tify the Divine wisdom in choosing that particular 
conjuncture for publishing it. How could it have 
forced its way through innumerable difficulties, arising 
from the unsettled state of the world, from the fierce- 
ness and animosity of hostile and divided nations ? 
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The power of Ood, no doubt, could have surmounted 
all these obstacles; but it is observable, that this 
power is never exerted but on the most necessary 
occasions. The Almighty seldom effects, by super* 
natural means, any thing which could have been ac- 
complished by such as are natural. 

Favoured by the union and tranquillity of the Bo- 
<nan empire, the disciples of Christ executed their 
commission to great advantage. The success and 
rapidity with which they diflused the knowledge of 
his name over the world are astonishing. Nations 
were then accessible which formerly had been un- 
known. Under this situation, into which the pro- 
vidence of God had brought the world, the " joyful 
sound,^ in a few years, reached those remote comers 
of the earth into which it could not otherwise have 
penetrated for many ages. 

This view of our subject presents to us an idea of 
the Christian religion equal to the greatest and most 
magnificent conception of the human mind. The 
noblest people that ever entered upon the stage of 
the world, appear to have been only instruments in 
the Divine hand, for the execution of wise purposes 
concealed from themselves. The Roman ambition 
and bravery paved the way, and prepared the world 
for the reception of the Christian doctrine; they 
fought and conquered* that it might triumph with 
the greater ease. 



III. Let 118 next consider the'stft^ of the world 
with regard to morals. 

We have ahready mentioned the early division of 
the world into small independent states. These states, 
unbroken by the refinements of luxury, and animated 
with the noblest of human passions, struggled for li- 
berty, and obtained it. Lawgivers, intimately ac- 
quainted with human nature, deep politicians, and. 
lovers of mankind, arose in diflPerent places, and 
founded those equal and happy governments which 
have been the admiration and envy of all succeeding 
ages. Temperance, frugality, decency, public spirit, 
love to their fellow-citizens, magnanimity ; these are 
the virtues which flourished under such wise institu- 
tions. At the same time, in those small common- 
wealths, the conduct of every citizen was subjected 
to the eye of the magistrate ; and the nature of the 
government obliged him to inspect their manners 
with severity. 

On this foundation of public liberty did ancient 
virtue rest. 

Virtue, however, did not long enjoy this temporary 
and precarious support. Those wise institutions were 
the works of men, and mortal, like their authors. 
Some of them perished by the malignity of internal 
diseases : and if a vigorous constitution, and more, 
skilful management, prolonged the period of others,, 
they yielded at last to the violence of external in- 
juries. It was impossible either to divert or resist 
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die torrait of Roman power : it gathered slzeiigth 
from opposition, and bore down all nations befiire it. 
But by subduing the world, the Romans lost their 
own liberty. Many causes, which it is not my pre- 
sent business to explain, concurred in producing this 
effect. Many vices engendered or nourished by pros- 
perity, deliyered them over to the vilest race of ty- 
rants that ever afflicted or disgraced human nature. 

The alliance between morals and government was 
JDOW broken ; and an influence, hitherto so friendly 
to virtue, became altogether malignant, and was 
exerted with most fatal success to poison and debase 
the human mind. Together with despotic power en- 
tered all those odious vices which are usually found 
in its train. 

In this time of universal corruption did the wis- 
dom of God manifest the Christian revelation to the 
world ; not to re-establish virtue upon the same in- 
secure foundation of dvil government; but to erect 
it upon the eternal and immovable basis of a reli- 
gion which teacheth righteousness by the authority 
of Gk)d. What the wisdom of men could do for the 
encouragement of virtue in a corrupt world, had been 
tried during several ages ; and all human devices were 
found to be of very small avail : so that no juncture 
could be more proper for publishing a religion which, 
independent on human laws and institutions, explains 
the principles of morals with admirable perspicuity, 
and enforces the practice of them by most persuasive 
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axgrnnents. And men saw with adininiti0ii that die 
i^kit of the Christiaii religion, superior to the cor- 
mpt genius of the age, contmued pure and vigorcms ; 
and that, when every other foundation of virtue was 
overthrown, << the foundation of God stood sure,^ 
immovable amidst ^^ the floods which came, the rains 
that descended, and the winds that blew and beat 
upmi it.*"" 

IV . The deplorable situation of the heathen world 
with regard to religion called loudly for an immediate 
interposition ofthe Divine hand. Stately temjdes, ex* 
pensive sacrifices, pompous ceremonies, magnificent 
festivals, with all the other circumstances of show and 
splendour, were the objects which false rdigion pre- 
sented to its votaries : But just notions of Grod, obe* 
dience to his moral laws, purity of heart, and sane* 
tity of life, were not once mentioned as ingredients 
in religious service. Superstition never prefvailed 
among any people but at the expense of mords. 
The heathen superstition, fkr ficom giving any aid to 
virtue, seems not to have had the least connexion 
widi it. No repentance of past crimes, no future 
amendment of conduct, are ever prescribed by it aa 
proper means of appeasing their offended deities. 
<< To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with God,^ were acceptable services, which made no 
part in the system of heathen religion. 

Happily the wisdom and simplicity of ancient go- 
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veniments checked the progress of this infectious 
principle, and corrected^ in some degree, its poisonous 
and destructive qualities. But no sooner had thety^ 
lamxj of the Roman emperors removed this restraint, 
by subverting liberty, than superstition made its 
advances on the world by sudden and imghty steps, 
and exercised an uncontrolled dominion in every cor- 
ner of the earth. Tyranny and superstition, like 
those other destroyers of mankind, famine and pes* 
tilence, are nearly allied. Superstition breaks the 
sphit, and prepares it for servitude : Tyranny, for 
this reason, encourages superstition, and employs it 
as a useful auxiliary to illegal power. Accordingly, 
Rome adopted the gods of almost evary nation whom 
she had conquered ; and opened her temples to the 
grossest superstitions of the most barbarous people. 
Her ^^ foolish heart being darkened,^ she ^^ changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made 
]ike:to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things.^ 

At this time, therefore, did a good God, in pity to 
his deluded creatures, pubUsh the Christian revela- 
tion« By it the God of truth was made known, ^^ and 
the idols of the nations were moved at his presence.^^ 
Rational and sublime in its doctrines, humane and 
beneficent in its precepts, pure and simple in its 
worship, Christianity was better calculated than any 
other religion to repress the inroads of superstition, 
and to estabUsh an acceptable and manly devotion, 
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consisting ^' in spirit and in truth.^ No period can 
be mentioned when instruction in these important 
articles would have been more seasonable or neces* 
sary. The absurd fictions and abominable practices 
of superstition had gone near to extinguish the na- 
tural sentiments of the human mind concerning the 
Supreme Being, and to banish his name and worship 
from the Earth. No wonder men, under these cir- 
cumstances, should listen with joj to the Christian 
revelation, which delivered them from that hatefrd 
yoke, and taught them ^^ to serve Ood without fear, 
in holiness and righteousness before him.^ 

Genuine Christianity is distinguished above all 
other religions by the mildness of its spirit; the 
enemy of every practice which hardens the heart ; 
the encourager of every virtue which renders the cha^ 
racter humane. Wherever it hath been established 
in purity, and practised with zeal, ^^ kindness, long- 
suffering, meekness, charity,^ are the graces which 
accompany it. It not only sanctifies our souls, but 
refines our manners ; and while it gives the promises 
of the next life, it improves and adorns the present. 
That happy change, which the wisdom of man could 
not efiect, Ood, in his good time, accomplished, by 
" manifesting to the world the mystery hid from ages 
and generations.*" 
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OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 



BY ARCHBISHOP SECKEB. 



1 Cob. i. 23.— We preach Christ crucified. 

To expect eternal life through a Saviour vho died 
for U89 is the fundamental doctrine of the Christian 
profession : the article, which distinguishes our faith 
from all others, and with which our religion stands or 
fidls. The New Testament, therefore, dwells much 
on the importance of this belief: and especially the 
epistles of Saint Paul inculcate it every where. He 
** determined,^ though a man of extensive knowledge, 
** not to know any thing^^ among those whom he in- 
structedi to insist on no subject, comparatively speak- 
ing, ^^ save Christ Jesus and him crucified."^ Still both 
he, and the rest of the Apostles, must plainly foresee, 
and they quickly experienced, as the preachers of the * 
Gospel have done ever since, that the prejudices of 
many, and the pride of all men, would find much dif- 
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ficulty in submittiiig to owe their salvation to ano- 
ther ; especially to one who had lived so poor a life, 
and suffered so disgraceful a death ; which would all 
be avoided, by teaching them to ascribe the whole 
merit of it to themselves. But ^^ they had not so 
learned Chrisf ^ as to ^^ handle the Word of God de- 
ceitfully.*" They knew that what seemed to human 
vanity weak and ill-judged, was the true and only way 
to heavenly happiness. 

To ^^ preach Christ crucified,^ in one word, is to 
lay before men the nature and terms of that ^^ eter- 
nal salvation,^ of which, by his suffering on the cross, 
he is ^^ become the Author unto all that obey him.^ 
More particularly, it is to instruct them in the follow- 
ing great truths ; that there ever hath, doth, and wi^ 
exist, one infinite Being, perfectly wise^ just, and 
good, the Almighty Maker and Ruler of the um« 
verse ; who created man for the practice of piety and 
virtue, and for the enjoyment of everlasting life^ 
that our first parents, by wilfully transgressing a most 
equitable command of his, forfeited their title to im- 
mortality, disordered the frame of their bodies and 
minds, and derived to us the same corrupt and mor- 
tal nature, to which they had reduced themselves ; 
that, being in this condition, through their fault, all 
men sunk into a still worse, by committing many sins, 
»which^ however prone to them, they might have had 
the means of avoiding ; and thus have deserved pu- 
nishment here and hereafter : that wickedness pre-' 
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vukd early, and, spreading wide in the world, first 
the practice, then the knowledge, both of true reli- 
gion and moral virtue, were, in a great measure, lost 
out of it ; but that the unspeakable mercy and wis- 
dom of the Supreme Being provided a remedy for 
these evils, intimated in general terms to the ear- 
liest offenders, promised more distinctly in the suc- 
ceeding ages, and actually given '* when the'^ pro- 
per ^* fulness of time came :"" Which remedy was this. 
•<-^A person, made known under the character of the 
only-begotten Son of God, and one with the Father 
in a manner to us incomprehensible, after teaching 
mankind from the beginning, by various methods, 
took upon him our nature, was bom of a virgin, and 
dwelt on earth, to teach us personally by his word 
and example : condescended, for this compassionate 
purpose, to all the inconveniences of the present state 
of things, to numberless indignities and sufferings, 
and, lastly, to have his life taken away by the hands 
of wicked men ; ^^ humbling himself unto death, even 
the death of the cross,^ usually inflicted on none 
but the vilest and lowest of malefactors. In consi- 
deration of this meritorious goodness of his, whidi he 
engaged, before the world began, thus to manifest, 
the Most High established with him a covenant of 
grace and favour, by which *^ all power in heaven 
and earth was given him ;'*^ and provision was made, . 
that whoever should sincerely repent of the sins which 
he had committed, and throw himself on the promised 
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mercj of Gxxl; whether as more obscurely noii&eid be- 
fore the Redeemer'^s incarnation, or more cleady af- 
terwards ; taking the Word of Truth for the law of 
his life, and faithfully endeavouring to obey it, should 
net only have pardon for his past transactions, how- 
ever heinous, but the assistance of the Divine Spirit 
to preserve him from future ones : that a kind Pro- 
vidence should turn every thing to his good, which 
befell him in this world, and endless felicity be his 
portion in the next. But then it was also denounced, 
that whoever should either slight these offers, when 
duly made ; or, professing to accept them, live un- 
suitably to them, Christ should be of no benefit to 
such ; they should remain in their sins, with this 
heavy aggravation of their guilt, that they had in- 
jected the counsel of God for their salvation ; and 
when ^^ light was come into the world, loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds were evil.^^ 
This is, in brief, the doctrine of Christ crucified. 
The main parts of it, you see, are two : 6od''s good- 
ness to us, and our duty to him ; and if either be 
0mitted,men are not '^ taught as the truth is ih Jesus.^ 
.Insisting on moral duties only, is overlooking the 
.greatest of all duties,— piety. Insisting on the du- 
ties of natural religion only, is injuriously despising 
those of revelation, which the same authority hath 
enjoined. And laying before men all the command- 
,ments of God, only omitting to say how they shall be 
enabled to perform them, and how they shall procure 
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their performance (fitulty as the best of them are) to 
be accepted) is failing them in points of the most ab> 
solute necessity. 

But then, on the other hand, speaking of nothing 
but Christ and his grace, is concealing what ^^ the 
grace of God appeared unto all men to teach them ; 
that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, they 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world."" It is not, therefore, naming Christ 
ever so often, or exalting his compassion to the fallen 
race of Adam ever so much, or describing his dread* 
fid sufferings ever so movingly, that is preaching him 
as we ought, if all be not directed to make us become 
like him. His own sermon on the Mount is almost 
entirely filled with precepts of duty ; of the common 
duties of common life. And so may other sermons, 
too, yet be truly Christian, even without mentioning 
Christ expressly, provided the necessity of his aid 
and his merits be understood throughout them ; and 
the great design of his coming, the reformation of the 
hearts and lives of men, be closely pursued in them. 
Thus, then, judge of our discourses ; and, which is of 
more importance, thus judgeofyourownimprovement. 
It is neither talking nor thinking highly of Christ, 
nor being affected in the tenderest manner with his 
bitter passion and dying love, that constitutes a be- 
liever in him, such as he will finally own ; but ^^ here- 
in'*^ may ^^ we have boldness in the day of judgment, 
if, as he was, so are we in this world. **" 

8 
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Yet still the sacrifice of him, ^^ as a lamb with- 
out blemish,^ for our sins, the need we had of it, 
and the benefits we received firom it, are such capi* 
tal and indispensable articles, that every preacher, 
who doth not frequently return to them, is without 
excuse; and every professor of Christianity, who 
doth not ** live by the faith of the 9Dn of God, who 
loved him, and gave himself for him, frustrates his 
grace," and will " come short of his glory." Ac- 
cordingly, though St Paul himself hath consider- 
able parts of chapters, in which little, if any thing, 
is said of our Saviour ; yet all prepares the way for 
introducing him again ; all points our eye to him ; 
all makes part of that building, ^^ the comer stone" 
of which << is Jesus Christ " 
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THE LIF£ OF JESUS CHKIST CONSIDEKEB AS 

OUR EXAMPLE. 



BY ARCHBISHOP TILLOT80K. 



1 Pet. iL 21.— iLeaving us an example that ye should follow his steps. 

The life of our blessed Saviour is a most perfect 
and absolute pattern of holiness and goodness, com- 
plete and entire in all its parts, and perfect to the 
utmost degree : in the following whereof there is no 
danger of being misguided^ no fear of miscarriage ; 
whereas all other examples of mortal men are fall- 
ible and uncertain guides, which, if we follow too 
closely, will some time or other mislead us. In the 
lives of the best men recorded in Scripture, we may 
discern some spot and blemish, some error and over- 
sight, some fall or slip; so that the lives of the 
holiest men are no sure rule, no perfect measure of 
our duty, and are therefore, to be imitated with 
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great wisdom and wariness, lest, if we fbllow all 
their actions indifferently and implicitly, in confi- 
dence that they are good, because they are theirs, 
we may fall into great errors and failings ; and 
therefore, in following the lives and examples of the 
best men, we must have an eye to th« lule, and by 
that judge of the example which we propose to 
imitate ; otherwise we may easily be seduced by the 
authority of a great example. 

But the example of our Lord is ^^ a living law 
and rule,^ his precepts and his pattern are of equal 
perfection, and the imitation of his life and actions 
is the very same thing with obedience to his laws. 
For the life of our blessed Saviour here on earth, is 
the life of Ood in the nature and likeness of man ; 
he was God as well as man, and the Divine nature 
is certainly the pattern of all perfection. 

This is no small advantage to mankiad, to have 
so excellent a pattern of the same nature with our- 
selves to imitate, so perfect a copy to write aflter. 
For whoever would excel in any kind, must propose 
to himself the highest and most perfect examples of 
that kind for his imitation ; and the example of our 
blessed Saviour is unquestionably such a perfect 
pattern of all goodness and virtue, to the perfection 
whereof, though *we can never atttun, yet it is a 
great advantage to bave it always before us, and in 
our eye, that we may correct the errors and defor- 
mities of our lives, by tke unspotted purity, and per- 
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feet innocency of his life, and that we may be always 
aspiring after ftirther degrees of goodness ; for surely 
we can no way better learn how Ood would have 
men to live in this world, than by seeing how Ood 
himself livedo when he was pleased to become man^ 
to assume otir nature, and dwell among us. 

As the life of our Saviour is a most perfect, so 
likewise it is a familiar and easy example. The Di- 
vine nature is the great pattern of perfection ; but 
that is too remote from us, and above our sight ; 
<< no man hath seen God at any time, nor can see 
him C^ and though his perfections are represented 
to our minds in some degree, yet they are so glori- 
ous and dazzling an object, that we cannot bear, to 
behold them with that steadfastness, with which we 
ought to eye our pattern ; and therefore, God hath 
been pleased to condescend so far to our weakness, 
as to give us a visible example of those virtues he re- 
quires of us in '' his own Son, appearing in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh f ^ and the Son of God is an exam- 
ple of equal perfection with God himself, but much 
more easy and familiar, and level to us, in which 
we may see the several virtues of a good life, prac- 
tised in such instances, and upon such occasions, as 
do frequently happen in human life. 

Nothing was ever more simple and open, more 
obvious and easy to common imitation, than the life 
of our blessed Saviour, in which there is nothing 
dark and mysterious, abstruse and intricate. It was 
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^U perfect innoeency and goodness, and he carried 
on one plain, and intelligible, and uniform design, 
which was to do all the good he possibly could to 
all men. This was his " meat and drink,"*^ his great 
business and delight, his life and his happiness ; he 
was not superciliously morose, had no affected sin- 
gularities, no peculiar austerities in habit or diet, dif- 
ferent from the common usages of men ; his conver- 
^sation was kind and innocent, free and familiar, 
open and indifferent to all sorts of persons. He 
xlid not place religion (as some have done since) in 
retirement from the world, and shimning the con- 
versation of men, and taking great care to do no- 
body good : not in profound mysteries and fine spe- 
culations, but in the plain and honest practice of 
the solid and substantial virtues of a good life ; in 
jneekness and humility, in kindness and charity^ in 
contentedness in a low and mean condition, and 
a calm composure of mind under all accidents and 
events, in patience under the greatest reproaches 
and sufferings, and a perfect submission to the will 
of God in all his dispensations, how harsh and un- 
pleasant soever. 

Now there is nothing in all this, but what lies 
open to every man''s understanding, and is easy to 
our practice and imitation, requiring nothing but an 
honest mind, and due care and diligence to do what 
we may easily know, to follow our guide in a plain 
way ; and in all the actions of our lives, to tread in 
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those Bteps in which the Son of God, and the best 
man that ever was, hath gone before us. 

The life of our blessed Saviour is likewise an en- 
couraging example. It cannot but give great life 
to all good resolutions and endeavours, to see aU 
that which God requires of us performed by one in 
our nature, by a man like ourselves, for although 

4mr Saviour had many advantages above us, being 
God as well as man, yet God considers our weak* 
ness, and how much we stand in need of his grace 
and assistance, and hath assured us, that it shall 
not be wanting to us, if we heartily and earnestly 
beg it of him. If Christ were the Son of God; so 
are we in a lower degree, by grace and adoption ; 
and *^ if we be the sons of God, the Spirit of God 
dwells in us,^^ to quicken and raise us to newness 
of life. And he that hath left us such an example, 
on purpose that we might follow it, will not surely 

* leave us destitute of power to enable us to do so. 
The life of Christ is our universal pattern ; for, as 
was the doctrine of our Saviour, so was his example, 
calculated for all times and places, and, as much as 

. was possible, abstracted from the circumstances of 
a particular condition, that it might be the more 
equally suited to all callings, and conditions, and 
capacities of men, and fitted for general direction 
and imitation in all sorts of goodness and virtue, 
either in the general principle, or in the particular 
instances of them. 
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He W9B really a great person, the greatest that 
ever was in birth and dignity, being the only Son 
of God, the Maker and the Heir of all things ; and 
yet he submitted to the lowest condition, to all the 
degrees of poverty and meanness, of contempt and 
sufferings, to teach men of high degree to be hum- 
ble and serviceable to the good of others ; and men 
c£ low degree to be contented and cheerful in the 
meanest condition, and the hardest circumstances 
that the providence of God shall see good to place 
them in. 

He had the deepest and most comprehensive 
knowledge ; and yet he made no vain show and os- 
tentation of it ; he did not puzzle his hearers with 
abstruse speculations and sublime mysteries, but in 
a way of plain and familiar instruction, declared to 
them those things which were most useful and 
necessary for them to know. 

He sometimes retired from conversation and com* 
pany^ that he might be alone and at leisure to at- 
tend upon God, and meditate on divine and hea- 
venly things, without interruption and distraction ; 
but most frequently he conversed with others, and 
mingled himself with all sorts of persons, that he 
might give all the advantage, and do all the good 
he could to all men; so that he was a pattern both 
of the contemplative and active life, and shows us 
bow to mix these to the greatest advantage. 

The life of our blessed Saviour is a pattern to 
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118 of fenrent piety and devodon toward 6od» He bf- 
len retized to prBy» and sometimes spent whole nq^ils 
in it ; his mind was continually upon God, as i^ 
pears by his frequent ejaculations upon all oooa* 
sions, by his communication and discourse, whicA 
was always either instructive of men in divine 
truths, or persuasive to a holy practice; 6om 
worldly objects and occurrences, he would take oc«* 
casion to raise some spiritual meditation, and to 
qpeak of heavenly things. 

And then his ready and cheerfol obedience to 
die will of Ghxl, in alL things : ^^ he delighted to do 
it,^ he declined it in no instance, how difficult and 
displeasing soever to flesh and blood. 

The perfect purity and innocency of his life^ 
und his universal charity, were all great and sub* 
stantial virtues. He was also a pattern of the 
neost rare and unusual virtues. Such was his sin- 
oedty ; ^^ Quile was not found in his mouth.'*^ His 
oonversatum was free and open, without disguise 
and concealment. This is no common virtue, and 
therefore, our Saviour gave it as an extraordinary 
commendation to Nathaniel, <^ behold an Israelite, 
indeed, in whom there is no guile.*" Perfect sin« 
cerity is a great foundation of goodness ; it is soimd« 
ness at the heart, and like perfect health, seldom to 
be seen. 

Another virtue, which is not very usual, was emi- 
nent in our Saviour, I mean true humility, without 
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affectatioB and secret pride larldng vaiAst it. This 
^ippeared 'vserjr remarkable in his wliole life, wbiok 
was all of it the greatest instance of hnmility that 
ever was. There is no virtue, I am sure, wfaieh 
we have so much reason, and yet none which we 
have so litde inclination, to imitate. ^^ Pride was 
not made for man ;^ we know that we have no 
cause to be proud, and yet we know not how to 
be humble. 

In his readiness to do good to all persons in aB 
kinds ; by instructing their ignorance, and supply- 
ing their wants, spiritual and temporal ; by reetAT- 
ing their doubts, and comfortii^ them in iheit sor^ 
rows; by healing their diseases and in&ntiitles^ 
and seeking occasions and ojqiortunities fior k, *not 
ctmtent with those that offered thCTtiselves, but in- 
quiring after them ; for ^^ he went about doing good^^ 
he spent whole days from morning till n^ht for Ae 
service and benefit of others ; and neglected Mm* 
self and the ordinary refreshments of nature out of 
his great zeal ^^ to wcnrk the work of him that lieAt 
him,^ to bring glory to God, and good to men. He 
esteemed it his happiness, yea, a greater felicity, to 
confer benefits upon others, than any man finds 
in receiving the greatest benefits from others. In 
all this he persisted in despite of the greatest dis* 
couragements from the ingratitude and malice of 
moi, who put an ill construction upon his most 
charitable actions, and were ready ^^ to stone him 
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fbr his good works i"^ bat this did not dkcouragefaim 
md take him off; 8o he might do good, he was con- 
tacted to hear and suffer ilL 

And then his condescension to others, and con- 
nderation of their weakness, and complying with 
them in lawful and indifferent things to gain them 
to greater matters. Where we can yield, we ought 
not, peevishly and stiffly, to insist upon lesser 
things, to the hinderance of the good and edifica^ 
cation of others; ^* for even Christ pleased not 
himself.'' 

What greatly conduceth to the comfort and be- 
nefit of all societies, he gave us the example of an 
obedient and peaceable temper, conforming his ac- 
tions not only to divine but human laws ; *^ giving 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and to God 
the things which are God's.*" 

And our Lord did not only give us the example 
of a peaceable and uniting spirit, but a little be- 
fore his departure out of this world, he bequeaths 
it to his disciples, as his last legacy, ^^ Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you," And 
to confirm it to them, he makes it his most ear- 
nest and particular prayer to God for them, that 
God would preserve this spirit of peace and unity 
among Christians to the end of the world, fore- 
seemg in his infinite wisdom, what mischiefs and 
dishonour the contrary temper would bring to 
his holy religicm, « Neither pray I for these 
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alone,*" meaning his disciples, ^^ but for them 
also that shall believe on me through their word ;^ 
that is, for all Christians to the end of the world, 
^^ that they all may be one, as thou Father art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us, that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me."" 

Let us often think of this patten, and this prayer 
of our Saviour, and let the consideration of it quell 
those animosities and divisions about lesser things 
which are amongst us, but which, whatever opinion 
men may have of them, do no w&ys touoh upon the 
life and essence of religion, we first dishonour, and 
finally destroy from among us the best religion in 
the world. 
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AN ACQUAINTANCE WITH GOD THE BEST SUP- 
PORT UNDER AFFLICTIONS. 



BY BISHOP ATTERBURY. 



Job zxU. 21—- Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at peace. 

The exceeding corruption and folly of man is in 
nothing more manifest, than in his averseness to 
entertain any friendship or familiarity with Gt)d; 
though he was framed for that very end, and endued 
with faculties fittest to attain it ; though he stands, 
and cannot but be sensible that he stands, in the 
utmost want of it ; though he be invited, and en- 
couraged to it, frequently, and earnestly, by Ood 
himself; and though it be his chief honour, ad- 
vantage, and happiness, as well as his duty, to 
comply with those invitations. 

In all cases, where the body is affected with pun, 
or sickness, we are forward enough to look out for 
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remedies, to listen greedily to every one that suggests 
them, and iipon the least hopes of success, from the 
reports of others, immediately to apply them. And 
yet, notwithstanding that we find and feel our souls 
disordered and restlesS) tossed and disquieted by 
various passions, distracted between contrary ends 
and interests, ever seeking happiness in the enjoy- 
ments of this world, and ever missing what they 
seek; notwithstanding that we are assured from 
other men'^s experience, and from our own inward 
convictions, that the only way of regulating these 
disorders is, to call off our minds from too close an 
attention to the things of sense, and to employ 
them often in a sweet intercourse with our Maker, 
the Author of our Being, and fountain of all our 
ease and happiness ; yet are we strangely backward 
to lay hold of this safe, this only method of cure : 
we go on stlQ nourishing the distemper under which 
we groan, and choose rather to feel the pain, than 
to apply the remedy. Excellent, therefore, was the 
advice to Job, in the midst of his great trouble and 
pressures^ ^^ Acquaint thyself now with God, and 
be at peace.''^ Take this opportunity of improving 
thy acquaintance with him, to which he always, but 
now especially, invites thee ; make the true use of 
those afflictions which his hand, mercifully severe, 
hath been pleased to lay upon thee ; and be led by 
the means of them, though thou hast endeavoured 
to know and serve him already, to know and serve 
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him Btili better ; to derire and love him more. Calm 
the disorders of thy mind by reflecdonsi on his pa* 
temal goodness and tenderness ; on the wisdom^ and 
equity, and absolute rectitude of all his proceedings : 
comfort thyself with such thoughts at all times, but 
chiefly at that time when all earthly comforts fail 
thee. 

We shall, in the first place, consider what this 
Scripture-phrase, of *^ acquainting ourselves with 
God,^ implies, and wherein the duty particularly 
recommended by it consists. 

We are prone by nature to engage ourselves in 
too close and strict an acquaintance with the things 
of this world, which immediately and strongly strike 
our senses; with the business, the pleasures, and 
the amusements of it ; we give ourselves up too 
greedily to the pursuit, and immerse ourselves too 
deeply in the enjoyment of them ; and contract at 
last such an intimacy and familiarity with them, as 
makes it difficult and irksome for us to call off our 
minds to a better employment, and to think in*- 
tensely on any thing besides them. To check and 
correct this ill tendency, it is requisite that we 
should ^* acquaint ourselves with God;^ that we 
should frequently disengage our hearts fiom earthly 
pursuits, and fix them on divine things; that we 
should apply ourselves to study the blessed nature 
and perfections of God, and to procure lively and 
vigorous impressions of his perpetual presence with 
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us, and iiupection over us ; that we should contem*' 
plate earnestly and reverently the works of nature 
and grace^ by which he manifests himself to us ; the 
inscrutable ways of his providence, and all the won- 
derful methods of his dealing with the sons of men : 
that we should inure ourselves to such thoughts 
till they have worked up our souls into that filial 
awe and love of him, that humble and implicit de- 
pendence upon him, which is the root and principle 
of all manner of goodness ; till we have made our 
duty^ in this respect^ our pleasure^ and can address 
ourselves to him, on all occasions, with readiness and 
delight ; impacting all our wants, and expressing 
all our fears, and opening all our griefs to him, with 
that holy freedom and confidence to which the saints 
and true servants of God are entitled. 

The first step towards an ** acquaintance with 
God"^ is, a due knowledge of him* I mean not a 
speculative knowledge, built on abstracted reasonings 
about his nature and essence ; such as philosophical 
minds often busy themselves in, without reaping 
from thence any advantage towards regulating their 
passions, or improving their manners : but I mean 
a practical knowledge of those attributes of his^ 
which mvite us nearly to approach him, and closely 
to unite ourselves to him ; a thorough sense, and 
vital experience of his paternal care over us, and 
concern for us ; of his unspotted holiness, lus inflexi- 
ble justice, his unerring wisdom, and his <£fiii8ive 
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goodness ; a representation of him to ourselves, im* 
der those affecting characters of a Creator and a Re- 
deemer, an Observer and a Pattern, a Lawgiver 
and a Judge ; which are aptest to incline our wilb, 
and to raise our affections towards him, and either 
to awe, or allure us into a stricter performance of 
every branch of our duty. These> and the like 
moral, and relative perfections of the Deity, are 
most necessary, and most easy to be understood by 
us ; upon the least reflection and inquiry we cannot 
miss them; though the oftener, and more atten- 
tively we consider them, the better, and more per- 
fectly still shall we know them. 

The acquaintance, thus begun, cannot continue, 
without frequent access to him ; without ^^ seeking 
his face continually^ in all the methods of spiritual 
address; in contemplation, and in prayer; in his 
word, and in his ordinances ; in the public service 
of the sanctuary, and in the private devotions of the 
closet ; and chiefly in the latter of these, which are, 
on several accounts, most useful towards promoting 
this holy correspondence. By these means, and in 
these duties, is he to be approached, and found; 
and, notwithstanding our infinite distance, will 
^< draw near to them who thus draw near to him,^^ 
and show himself to be <^ a God^ that ^^ is at hand,^^ 
and ^^ not afar ofi*.'*^ 

But in vain shall we approach him, imless we en- 
deavour to be like him : A similitude of natuie and 

8 



mlmnars (in such a degree as we are capable of) 
must tie the holy knot, and rivet the friendship be^ 
tween us. Whomsoever we desire to approve, we 
labour also to conform ourselves to ; to be ^^ not only 
afanost, but altogether such as they are,^^ if it be 
possible ; that so they, seeing themselves in us, may 
like us, for the sake of themselves. Would we 
then be admitted into an acquaintance with God ? 
Let us study to resemble him. We must be " par- 
takers of a divine nature,^^ in order to partake of this 
high privilege and alliance ! ^^ For what fellowship 
hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? and what 
communion hath light with darkness ?^ 

Yet, further, one essential ingredient in all true 
friendships, is a firm, unshaken reliance oq him who 
is our friend. Have we such towards Ood ? Do we 
entirely trust in him ? Do we resign ourselves and 
our affiuTs absolutely to be disposed of by him ? 
and think all our concerns safer in his hands than 
in our own? and resolve to believe every thing 
to be best and fittest for us which he sees best 
should befall us ? Are we still imder his rod with* 
out a murmur ? without despondency of mind, and 
without charging Ood foolishly ? Do we unbosom 
all our secrets to him, and neither endeavour noi 
pretend to hide any thing that passeth in the depth 
of our hearts from him ? Do we inquire of him for 
his advice and assistance in every thing ? and hearken 
to what our Lord God shall say to us, either by the 
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inward whispers of our consciences, or the out- 
ward ministry of his Word, or the awakening calls 
of his Providence ? and give heed diligently to fulfil 
all the least intimations of his good pleasure that 
are any ways made known to us ? Then have we en- 
tered deep into, and advanced far in that holy inti- 
macy which the text recommends. 

However, ** yet one thing more we lack'^ to be 
perfect ; hve, which is the fulfilling of thb law of 
friendship, the surest test and most exalted im* 
provement of it. 

Let us consider, therefore, whether we do indeed 
<< love the Lord our Ood with all our heart, and 
with all our soul, and with all our mind, and with 
all our strength :^ Whether our approaches to him 
are always sweet and refreshing ; and we are uneasy 
and impatient under any long discontinuance of our 
conversation with him ; and retire with pleasure 
into our closet from the crowd, in order to meet him 
whom our soul loveth. Whether our love of life, 
and our complacence in the good things of it, slack- 
ens every day, and even our dread of death is, in 
some measure, vanquished ; and we do, whilst we are 
contemplating the joys of another state, almost ^^ de- 
sire to be dissolved, and to be with Christ."^ 

When we perceive ourselves to be, after this 
manner, ^^ rooted and grounded in love,^^ then is 
our spirit advanced to the nearest degree of union 
with the great Father of Spirits of which it is capa* 
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ble on this side heaven ; and we are, indeed, ^^ the 
firiends of God." 

I proceed now, in the second pkce, to consider 
how reasonable, desirable, and necessary a thing it 
is thus to acquaint ourselves with Ood ; as on many 
other accounts, so particularly on this, that it is the 
only true way towards attaining a perfect tranquil- 
lity and rest of mind ; *^ Acquaint thyself with him, 
and be at peace." 

Honour, profit, and pleasure, are the three great 
idols to which the men of this world bow ; and one, 
or all of which, is generally aimed at in every hu- 
man friendship they make: and yet> though no- 
thing can be more honourable, profitable, or pleas- 
ing to us, than an acquaintance with Ood, we stand 
off from it, and will not be tempted, even by these 
motives, though appearing to us with the utmost 
advantage, to embrace it. 

Can any thing improve, and purify, and exalt 
our natures more than such a conversation as this, 
wherein our spirits^ mounting on the wings of Con- 
templation, Faith, and Love, ascend up to the first 
principle and cause of all things ; see, admire, and 
taste his surpassing excellence, and feel the quicken- 
ing power and influence of it till we ourselves thus, 
<* with open face beholding, as in a glass, the glory 
of the Lord, are changed (gradually and insensibly 
changed) into the same image, from glory to glory," 
{torn one degree of perfection and likeness to another? 
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What an honour is it to )is that God should ad- 
mit us into such a blessed participation of himself? 
that he should give us minds capable of such an 
intercourse with the Supreme Universal Mind? and 
shall we be capable of it without enjoying it ? 

In what conversation can we spend our thoughts 
and time more profitably than in this ? To whom 
can we betake ourselves with greater expectations 
to succeed in our addresses ? Upon whom can we 
rely with more security and confidence ? Is he not 
our most munificent benefactor, our wisest counsel* 
lor, and most potent protector and fidend? both 
able and willing to do every thing for us, that it 
becomes either us to ask or him to grant. Are not 
the blessings both of this world and the next in his 
disposal ? And is not his favour and good will the 
only sure title that we can plead to them ? And 
shall we spend our time, therefore, in cultivating 
useless and perishing acquaintances here below, to 
the neglecting that which is of the vastest concern 
to us, and upon which our everlasting welfare de* 
pends? Shall we not rather say, with St Peter, 
^^ Lord, to whom shall we go ? thou hast the Words 
of eternal life.'^ 

In the third and last place, let us show that the 
most proper season for such a religious exercise of our 
thoughts is, when any sore trouble or calamity over- 
takes us : << Acquaint thyself now with him,*" said 
Eliphaz to Job; that is, now, when the wise Dis- 
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poser of all things hath thought fit to pour out af- 
fliction upon thee ; then that pe<zce, or sweet calm 
and repose of mind which the text mentions, is most 
needftd for thee, and is always and only to be had 
from the same hand that wounded thee. 

At such times our soul is most tender and sus- 
ceptible of religious impressions, most apt to ^< seek 
God, to delight in approaching him,^ and convers- 
ing with him, and to relish all the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of such a spiritual commerce. Thei kind 
and chief design of God, in all his severest dispen- 
sations, is to melt and soften our hearts to such de- 
grees as he finds necessary^ in order to the good 
purposes of his grace ; and so to dispose and pre- 
pare them every way, as that they may become fit 
mansions for his holy spirit to dwell in; to wean 
us gently and gradually from our complacence in 
earthly things, which we are too apt to rest in, 
though we are sure that we must one day part with 
them ; to convince us of the vanity of all the sa- 
tisfactions which this world afibrds, and to turn 
our thoughts and expectations towards the joys of 
another. 

When the hand of God lies heavy upon us, we 
plainly discern our own insufficiency and weakness, 
and yet see nothing about or near us that can af^ 
ford us any real relief: and, therefore, we fly to 
Sim who only can, who is rich in mercies and 
jmighty to save : both able and willing to stretcbi 
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hiniBelf out to all our wants, and to iSli our empti- 
0606. Even they who, in their prospeiity, fei^t 
God, do yet remember and turn to him when ad** 
versity befalls them : They who, whilst the course 
of things goes smoothly and happily on, and every 
passion of theirs is entertained, every wish is grati«- 
iied, find no room for thoughts of this kind, but are 
so taken up with enjoying the blessings, as not to 
be at leisure to eonsider the great Author and Be- 
stower of them ; even these persons do, in the day 
of their distress, take refuge in reflections on the 
benignity and goodness of Ood ; and begin then to 
think of him with some kind of pleasure (though 
allayed with doubts and fears), when they can with 
pleasure think of nothing besides him. How much 
more shall devout and blameless souls, which have 
never been strangers to these considerations, retreat 
to them in an evil hour with eagerness, and rest in 
them with the utmost satisfaction and delight ? The 
acquaintance, which they stand in need of for their 
support, is not now first to be made : It. has been 
contracted long ago, and wants only to be renew- 
ed and applied to particular exigencies and occa- 
sions. 

When once we have early and thoroughly de- 
voted ourselves to Qod, there are no trials of our 
virtue and courage so sharp, no evils so ^eat, but 
that we can sustain and bear them : for " God is our 
hope and strength, a very present help in time of 
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trouble :^ and, therefore, we resort to him on such 
occasions with the utmost readiness and confidence^ 
even as a son doth to a beloved and loving parent, 
or a fiiend to the friend of his bosom, ^^ casting all 
our care upon him/^ as knowing that ^* he careth 
for us.'' 

Let lis, throughout the whofe course of our lives, 
take care to make the thoughts of Ood so present, 
familiar, and comfortable to us here, that we may 
not be afraid of appearing face to face before him 
hereafter. Let us so inure our minds to those faint 
views of him which we can attain to in this life, that 
we may be found worthy to be admitted into the 
blessed vision of him in the next, when^ in his 
presence, *^ there will be ftilness of joy, and at his 
right hand pleasures for evermore/' 
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CHRISTIAN DILIGENCE WITH THE BLESSINGS 

THAT ATTEND IT. 



BY DR ISAAC WATTS. 



Pboy.. xiiL 4 — ^The soal of the sluggmrd desireth, and hath nothing: 
but the soul of the diligent shall be made fSit 

Should we apply these words to labour or learn- 
ing, to trade or religion, to the concerns of this life, 
or that which is to come, still we shall find this 
sentence of Solomon true and useful; it is a re* 
mark well worthy of our attention^ and our best 
improvement. The son of diligence, considered 
either as a man or a Christian^ is in a fair way to 
obtain the good things he seeks : his desire shall 
be satisfied ; " his soul shall be made fat,^"" or filled 
with them ; he shall increase in earthly possessions ; 
he shall abound in knowledge and wisdom ; or he 
shall grow rich in grace, and the fruits of right- 
eousness ; but the slothful wretch shall be poor in- 
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deed. In vain doth he sit with folded hands, and 
wish for the blessings of nature or grace, of time 
or eternity : The idle hand shall be empty still ; 
he shall desire in vain, and shall never possess. 

I. Dihgence includes the employment of every 
part of our time in proper business ; and thus it stands 
in opposition, both to sauntering and doing no- 
thing at all ; to trifling, or doing what is to no pur* 
pose ; and to mistiming the businesses which are to 
be done. 

Every person in the world has some proper busi- 
ness to do daily, for God, for themselves, or for the 
good of their fellow-creatures. Mankind, even in 
the golden -age of innocence, was not made for idle- 
ness. Adam was put into the garden of Eden ^' to 
dress and keep it:"" and it is our duty wisely to 
inquire what is our proper work, and to employ 
ourselves in it. But how many idle creatures are 
there in this world who act quite contrary to this 
rule? 

How many do we find who sauntier their lives 
away, and let their days, and months, and years 
run to waste, in doing nothing at aU ? as though 
they were brought into this life to eat, drink, and 
sleep ; to gaze away life, and then to lie down in 
death ! O, wretched abuse of those precious bless- 
ings, life and time 1 <^ I must work,^^ saith our 
Lord, <^ while it is day i" I must do the p^uiicular. 
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work ^* for which my Father sent me hither ; . the 
night is coming, when no man can work.^ Let lu 
all be imitators of our blessed Jesus. The busi* 
ness of the rich is to render their wealth useful to 
the good of the world, and to the interests of reli- 
gion : The business of the poor is to labour to ob- 
tain their daily bread, and not to be burdensome 
to their neighbours, nor useless inhabitants of the 
earth : The business of a scholar is to improve his 
mind in daily knowledge ; and as for all the learn- 
ed professions, their business is to lay out that 
knowledge for the ease and happiness of mankind 
in this world, or the next. It is the proper busi- 
ness of a true Christian to grow in grace, to adorn 
his profession with holiness, and abound in good 
works. It is the necessary and daily business of 
a mortal and accountable creature, to prepare for 
death and judgment, that he may die in peace, 
and give up his account with joy, if he should be 
summoned away on a sudden. Thus it appears 
every creature hath some proper business, both 
relating to this life and the life to come; and 
therefore, a sauntering and idle life is a high of- 
fence to the God of nature^and grace, time and 
eternity. 

Trijfling or wasting time is another vice contrary 
to diligence. Doing nothing to the purpose is little 
better than doing nothing at all. To wear out those 
seasons in prating and tattling, which are appointed 
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for useful labour at business, is a wretched abus^ 
of time, and merits the frequent censure of Solo- 
mon, the wisest of men. ^^ The talk of the lips 
tendeth only to poverty, and a prating fool shall 
fall.^ And too many there are who pretend to 
Christianity, but who are only talking Christians, 
instead of being active in the duties of their ap* 
pointed station, and their zeal for religion appears 
nowhere but in their tongues. Others also shall 
be pronounced idle and triflers at the bar of God, 
who lay out all their spirits in littie controversy, 
perhaps about mint, anise, and cummin, or in vin- 
dication of rites, and forms, and ceremonies, which 
Ood never appointed; when they neglect the 
weighty matters of the law and the gospel, justice 
and goodness, repentance towards God, and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, the correction of their 
tempers, and the amendment of their lives. 

Again, mistiming the various actions of life is 
another abuse of time, and contrary to true dili- 
gence. ^^ There is a time,^ saith the wise man, 
^* for every purpose under heaven, and every thing 
is beautiful in its season.^ If we should be danc- 
ing at midnight, and sleeping at church, or seeking 
our diversions in an hour of business ; if we should 
work witii our hands when the season calls us to 
our closets, or spend that time in reading or pray- 
ing which is appointed for the labours and cares 
of the family ; these are all failures in our duty^ 
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and contrary to the true diligence whicb the Word 
of God requires. That is but trifling or imperti- 
nence in one season, which is a necessary duty at 
another ; nor will any works out of season prosper 
or succeed well, or be approved of God : And yet 
there are some persons so habitually guilty of this 
folly, that, whensoever the certain season of any 
duty returns, they are ever beginning to do some- 
thing else first, which, perhaps, they did not think 
of before, which would be much better left till 
afterwards. ^^ Go to the ant, thou sluggard,^ who 
seises the days of summer and fair weather to ga- 
ther her food, and hides herself at winter, and lives 
upon her former provisions. 

II. The second thing implied in true diligence, 
is earliness, in opposition to delay. 

The early man shows that his heart is in his 
work; but he that, from hour to hour, or firQm 
day to day, delays the practice of any duty or 
service, gives sufficient notice that he doth not 
like it, and woidd never perform it at all, if he 
could safely avoid it. If we begin betimes the 
service of the day, we happily provide against 
hinderances, and we are not in danger of being 
thrown into a hurry by accidental avocations : we 
have hours before us to do our work well, to review 
and correct it : we keep our temper, and are com- 
posed amidst oiur cares and labours, and finish our 
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des^ps idlh honour. But if we suffisr our work 
to lie neglected, till the latter end of the appointed 
time, we are ever in a hurry, in perpetual confu- 
sion, our temper is ruffled with every incident that 
comes in our way, and gives us the least hinder^ 
ance, and we never perform with such accuracy, or 
such success. Have we not sometimes learned 
these inconveniences by sad experience, and shidl 
we ever be guilty of delays again ? 

^Tis a dangerous thing for children, in their 
younger years, to learn the language of idleness, and 
to cry out, on every occasion, His time enough yet. 
They generally grow up to feel the bitter fruits of 
delay. ^Tis an excellent rule in the things of earth 
or of heaven, '^ Never leave that to be done the next 
hour, which may properly be done now ; nor dare 
to put off till to-morrow the business which you 
may as well begin to-day. Who knows what a day 
may bring forth ?'' He that hath done his work to- 
day is secure of peace, but to-morrow may be all 
disappointment. Let us, who pretend to be Chris- 
tians, or to have a regard to Ood and religion, let 
us, upon the first notice of any duty, make haste 
to the practice of it. 

III. Diligence implies activity and vigour, in op- 
sttion to sloth and laziness, languour and indiffer. 
ence. ^Tis not lazy wishes that will perform work, 
or obtain a blessing. ^^ The sluggard desireth. 
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and hath nothing,*" therefore the wise man advises, 
<* whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might :^ then it is likely to be finished in pii>- 
per season ; but the slothful wretch makes no rid- 
dance of his work, he moves heavily in his busi- 
ness, just as he doth on his bed* ^^ like a door upon 
its hinges,^ and never gets forward. A beautiful 
simile indeed, nor is the description of the sluggard 
less elegant, ^^ When he hath hid his hand in his 
bosom, it grieves him to bring it to his mouth.^ 

And what poor work doth a Christian make who 
IS cold> indifferent, slothful, and lazy in the things 
which concern his soul and salvation ! He makes 
a pretence to religion, but how poorly doth he pro- 
ceed in it who hath no activity, no vigour, no fer- 
vency therein ? Where he was last year, there he 
is now, or else gone farther backward: His sins 
are still as unmortified, his temptations still as 
powerful and prevailing, his hopes still as low, and 
his holiness as much interrupted as in years past : 
He was not fit to appear before Ood then, and he 
is no fitter now: he was then in terror at the 
thoughts of dying, and he is still in the same terror. 
« Be ye not slothful in business, but fervent in spi- 
rit, serving the Lord.^^ Permit me to ask the lazy 
Christians of our present age, is this an imitation 
of ancient saints, who laboured night and day to 
get nearer to heaven, and as it were took the 
kingdom of heaven by an holy violence ? Let us 
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bestir ourselves then, and shake off this lethargy of 
soul, this dull humour, let us call up all our na- 
tural and Christian powers into exercise, and be 
no longer ^^ slothful, but followers of them who 
through faith and patience, inherit the promises.^ 

IV. True diligence implies also watchfulness, in op- 
position to a drowsy, heedless temper, a thoughtless 
security of soul. We must be awake to seize all 
advantages for our work, as well as to guard against 
surprises and dangers. How dreadfully is the slug- 
gard exposed to loss and ruin ! If the sailors sleep 
in their voyage, they run upon sands and rocks, 
and lose their ship and their lives. If a sentinel 
sleep in his watch-tower, the enemy gains consider- 
able advantage, and seizes some post of importance, 
or enters the gates of the city. How often hath a 
whole army been surprised and routed, who lay se- 
cure in their camp, and kept no due watch ! We, 
Christians, are soldiers under the banner of Christ, 
our enemies are many within and without; our 
great adversary the devil is malicious and busy ; if 
we indulge security and drowsiness, he seizes every 
unguarded hour to wound, and defile, and distress 
our souls. Therefore, the Apostle Peter demands 
our watchfulness, ^^ Be sober, be vigilant,^ or 
watchful, '* for your adversary the devil, as a roar- 
ing lion, walketh about seeking whom he may de* 
vour.'' 
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V. Another thing implied in true diligence, is firm- 
ness and resolution in our labour, in oppodtion to 
all the difBculties which attend our work. We 
suppose every valuable and excellent design hath 
some difficulties, more or less, always attending it ; 
some hardship which must be endured, some obsta^ 
des and impediments which must be broke through ; 
but if we are frighted at every shadow of difficulty, 
we shall never fulfil our service, nor perfect our 
designs. This, Solomon hath oflen observed ; the 
sluggard cries, ^tis cold, and will not go early to 
plough, and therefore, '^ he shall beg in harvest, and 
have nothing.'" He complains ^^ there is a lion in 
the way, there is a lion in that street,^ where the 
path of duty lies ; therefore he sits down in sloth, 
and keeps himself safe and idle at home. ^^ The 
way of the sluggard is as a hedge of thorns,^ he 
imagines that every step he takes in the path of 
diligence and industry hath such troubles attending 
it, such thorns and briars, as he calls them, that he 
cannot break through, and therefore he reuses to 
labour. 

And is not this matter the same in spiritual 
things ? How many are there who cry out of the 
ways of religion as painfiil and hard ? They are 
frighted at the duty of repentance, self-denial, and 
mortification of sin ; at cutting ofi^ right hands, and 
phicking out right eyes ; they are oflended at per- 
secution, which sometimes rises against godliness; 
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the frowns of the worid terrify their hearts^ they 
dare not Be singiilar in the profession of faith, or 
the practice of yirtue : They are ashamed of the 
worship and the name of God in the midst of pro- 
fane* and sinfiil men ; they go back, as some disci- 
ples did in the days of Christ, and walk no longer 
with him : but let us remember the Divine threat- 
ening, ^^ The man who hath put his hand to the 
plough, and looks back, my soul,^ saith the Lord, 
*^ shall have no pleasure in him.*^ 

The last character I shall ascribe to the diligent 
man is, perseverance in opposition to fiunting and 
weariness. The man of diligence must hold out to 
the end, if he expect to have his labour crowned. 
An imperfect work among men is very little worth : 
it is the end that crowns all. 

And ^tis just the same in religion ; unless we per- 
severe in the duties of holiness, we have no reason 
to expect the Divine reward ; but the glorious re- 
compense is sure to us, *^ if we are not weary in 
well-doing; we shall reap in the doe time, if we 
fiunt not."" << Qe thou faitl^il unto death, and I 
win give you a crown of life.^ Let these thoughts 
awaken bur drowsy spirits, and prolong our pa* 
tieiice in the work of the L<vd, that we may not at 
last be found among them who draw back to perdi* 
tion, but among thoscwho bdieve and persevere to 
the saving of the soul. 
: I shall now mention, in a more express and dis- 
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tincC manner, *^ the blessings which attend dili- 
gence in a course of virtue and goodness.^ 

Diligence hath a natural tendency to success, 
and to obtain the good things we seek. ^^ In all 
labour,^ saith Solomon, ** there is profit.^ ** He 
that tilleth his land shall be satisfied with bread ;^ 
and ^< the hand of the diligent maketh rich.^ But, 
as for the field of the slothfiil, it is << oTergrown 
with thorns ; nettles and briars cover it ;*" and *^ drow. 
siness shall clothe a man with rags.*^ 

^Tis the same in spiritual things as in the things 
of nature. Diligence in seeking the knowledge of 
Gh>d, shall be crowned with an increase of sacred 
knowledge. '^ Then shall we know the Lord, if 
we follow on to know him.^ Diligence and labour 
with our own hearts in weaning them from the world, 
and a fervent constancy in the pursuits of godli- 
ness, is the proper and rational way to obtain the 
blessings of grace and glory. 

Diligence hath the rich and special promises of a 
faithful God to encourage its hope. What David 
said to his son Solomon, with regurd to building 
the Temple, the Gospel saith the same to every 
Christian, ^< Arise, and be doing, and the Lord 
shaU be with you*'^ ** Give all diligence,^ saith 
Peter in the name of Christ, ^^ give all diligence, 
and add^ one Christian grace to another, '^ add to. 
your faith virtue, to your virtue temperance, pa-- 
tience, godliness, and charity. Give diligence again 
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to make your catling and your election sure ; for if 
you do these things ye shall never fall, but an en- . 
trance shall be ministered to you abundantly into 
the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.^^ 
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ON RELIGIOUS RETIREMENT. 



BY BISHOP ATTERBUBV. 



Matt. xiv. 2S. — ^When he had sent the multitude away, he went up 

into a mountain, apart, to pray* 

It hath been disputed, which is a state of greater 
perfection, the social, or the solitary ; whereas, in 
truth, neither of tbese estates is complete without 
the other ; as the example of our blessed Lord (the 
unerring test and measure of perfection) informs 
us. His life (which ought to be the pattern of 
ours) was a mixture of contemplation and action^ 
cf austerity and fireedom. We find him often, 
where the greatest concourse was, in the market- 
places, in the synagogues,, and at festival entertain- 
ments; and we find him also retiiing from the 
crowd into a desert, or a garden, and there employ- 
ing hims^ in all kinds of religious exercise, and 
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intetcourse with? God, in fasting, meditation, and 
prayer. In imitation of hia spotless example, we 
may, doubtless, lead public lives, innocently and 
usefully; conversing with men, and doing good to 
them; mutually sowing, and reiiping the seva^l 
comforts and advantages of human society. But be- 
cause the pleasures of conversation, when too freely 
tasted, are intoxicating, and dangerous; because 
the temptations we. there meet with are many and 
mighty ; and even where the ** spirit is willing'*^ to 
resist, yet the flesh is often weak ; we ought, there- 
fore, to lessen the too great complacence we are apt 
to have in such satisfactions, by fit intermissions of 
them ; to strengthen ourselves for such public en- 
counters, by our religious privacies ; to retire from 
the world sometimes, ' and converse with God, and 
our own consciences ; examining the state, and for- 
tifying the powers of our. souls, in secrecy and 
silence. 

The retreat which I am speaking of, is not thitt 
of monks and hermits, but of men living in the 
world, and going out of it for a time, in order to 
letum into it; it is a temporary, hot. a totid re- 
treat; such as we may leave off, or resume, at plea- 
sure, according as we have need of it, or an op- 
portunity for it ; such, as is consistent with aU the 
buffiness, and even wiUi.the innocent pleasures of 
life; and is so far ftcon. interfering with the duties 
of our public offices and stations, that it disposes and 
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enables us for the better dtschnge of them. Tis 
ibis sort of retreat whieii may propedy be made the 
matter of general exhortation ftom the pulpit, be- 
cause it is really matter of general obligation to 
every good and sincere Christian. 

No man is, or ought to be, so deeply immersed 
in the afiairs of this world, as not to be able to re« 
tire from them now and then into his doset, there 
to mind the concerns of another. Every day of his 
life, early or late, some moments he may and must 
find to bestow this way; the Lord'^s day particu- 
larly, is a great opportunity of this kind, which can 
never wholly be neglected without indevotion, or 
even without scandal. And such also is the an- 
nual season of irecoUection in which we are now fiEur 
advanced; not, I tirust, without having employed 
it, in some measure, to those good purposes for 
which it was intended. At such times as these, 
either when the labours and ordinary occupations of 
life cease, or when public diversions and entertain- 
ments are forbidden; then every one, the noUe 
and the mean, the wealthy and the poor, hatii it 
certainly in Ms power, if it be but in his heart, to 
retire ; to step aside from the hurry and vanities of 
life, and all the allurements of sense, and to exa- 
mine, to improve, and enjoy himself in private. 

In looking to the several advantages which at* 
tend this religious practice, we should first consider 
it as the means of efiadng the ill impressions made 
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oh OUT minds in daily conTersation. In this re- 
spect the advantages are plainly these; that it 
unites and fixes our scattered thoughts ; places us 
out of the reach of the most dangerous temptations ; 
frees us from the insinuating contagion of ill exam* 
pies, and hushes and lays asleep those troublesome 
passions, which are the great disturbers of our re* 
pose and happiness. 

A dissipation of thought is the natural and un* 
avoidable effect of our conversing much in the 
world; where we cannot help squandering away a 
great deal of our time upon useless objects, of no 
true worth in themselves, and of no real concern to 
us. yye roll oh in a circle of vain empty plea- 
sures, and are delivered over continually from one 
slight amusement to another; ever seeming very 
busy, and being in reality very idle; applying our- 
selves without respite to that, which it becomes 
us most to neglect, and utterly n^lectfrd of that 
one thing necessary, which it becomes and behoves 
us most to pursue. This gives us by degrees such 
a levity and wantonness of spirit, as refrises admit- 
tance to all serious thoughts, and renders us inca^ 
pable of reflection ; makes our closet a terrible place 
to us, and solitude a burthen. To retrieve our- 
selves from this vain, uncertain, roving, distract- 
ed way of thinking and living, it is requisite to 
retire frequentiy, and to converse much with (what 
we above all things love, and yet above all things 
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hate to converse with) ourselves ; to inure our minds 
to recollection, to fix them on the greatest and most 
oonceming, objects, those which religion suggests^ 
and which will, by their importance, deserve, and 
engage, and command our attention ; till the busy 
swarm of vain images, that besets us, be thorou^^j 
dispersed, and the several scattered rays of thought, 
by being thus colle^iied together, do by little and 
little warm our frozen hearts, and at last produce 
an holy flame. ' 

The expedience of retir^nent is yet greater^ as 
it removes us out of the way of the most pressing 
and powerful t^nptations that are incident to human 
il|M;ure. We aU know by experience, that these 
meet us most frequently, and affect us most strongi- 
ly in society; where our senses, the great inlets of 
temptation, are most awakened, and tempting ob* 
jects, by their number and neamessi make the most 
vivid and lasting impressions upon us. Indeed^ 
there is no place, no state, or scene of life^ that hadi 
not its proper and peculiar temptations ; even soli- 
tude itself is not without them: but they are few, 
iind faint, in comparison with those to which our 
appearance on the gpreat stage of the world exposes 
us; and whenever they attack us in our recesses, 
they do, or may find us prepared, and upon our 
guard ; we are then at leisure to encotmter them, 
and have helps near at hand, which, if made use oj^ 
will enable us to decline, or baffle them. Where- 
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as, in pid[)lic, we aie meidy punTe to such impres- 
skills ; which strike our minds so violently, and sue* 
ceedeach other so ftst^ that we hare no opportunity, 
no sferengdi, no inclinati<m ahnost to withstand them. 
The great risk which virtue runs in company, is, 
from the neighbouriiood of ill examples, whidi are 
of so contagious a nature, that, if we live much 
amongst them, we shall as rarely be corrupted by 
them, as he, that often breathes in ill air, will at last 
partake of the infection, ^s dangerous for the 
most innocent person in the world, to be too fte> 
quently and nearly a witness to the commission of 
vice and foUj. Such views lessen the - natural 
horror we have for such actions ; and render the 
thoughts of them more familiar, and less displeas- 
ing to us. Especially, when we are used to see iH 
things practised by persons, whom we r^aid; the 
&vourable opinion we have of the doer, extends it- 
self to the action done ; and leads us insensiUy 
from seeing to approving, and from apimving to 
imitating. And thus being (the very best of us) 
prone to do evil, and living in the midst of evil ; 
being attacked thus from without, and betrayed 
from within ; we are not capable of making an ef- 
fectual resistance. The only refiige we have, is in 
retreat, where we may at leisure correct the ill im- 
pressions that have been made upon us ; and, by 
disuse, and distance, weaken* the force of those ill 
influences which we could not wholly avoid* 
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Another advantage which retirement aflbrcb us, 
18, that it cakes and composes all the passions; 
those especially of the tumultuous kind; whidi, 
while the business and pleasures of life possess our 
hearts, are under a restless and violent agitation. 
We seldom mix long in conversation, witliout meet- 
ing with some accident diat ruffles and disturbs 
us ; somewhat that plays dther upon our hopes, or 
our fears ; our aversions, or desired. An injurious^ 
or slighting word is thrown out, which we think our- 
selves obliged to resent ; or seme innocent ezpres* 
sion of OUTS is misinterpreted and resented by others, 
and that provokes a return. Our enemy comes in 
our way, and kindles thoughts of aversion and. ha- 
tred in us ; we look upon those, who are above us 
in all the advantages of life^ with envious eyes, and 
with contempt on those who are beneath us. Thus 
are we delivered over from passion to passion, tossed 
and disquieted in our minds, during the intercourse 
we maintain with the world. But when we quit it, 
and retire, all these winds are presently laid, and 
there is a perfect calm. The objects, which excite 
us, being removed, our appetites also languish and 
die away ; we possess our soul in patience and peace, 
and enjoy a profound tranquillity and rest, the 
pleasure of which is great to those who are so hap- 
py as to have a relish for it, and is enhanced by 
being always tasted with innocence. 

Wouldst thou then, be free from envy and scorn, 
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from anger and strife P Fly from the occasionfi of 
them ; steal away from the great scene of passion 
and business into thy priyacy ; shut the doors about 
thee ; *^ commune with thy own heart in diy cham* 
ber, and be still.'" There all animosities are forgot- 
ten, all pursuits, all competitions cease ; there all 
marks of distinction are laid aside ; the great and 
the lowly, the prince and the subject are upon the 
level; equally under the eye of one common Mas- 
ter, equally desirous of pleasing Him, and mindless 
of lesser interests and concerns. There the vanities 
and vexations of this world are shut out, and the 
considerations of another are let in ; and our soul 
enjoys that sweet contentment and repose, which 
it enjoys nowhere else, on this side heaven. 
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ON THE PROSPECTS OF FUTURITY. 



BY SIB H. MONCREIFF. 



Matt, xxvi SSd, — I say unto you, I will not drink henceforth of this 
fruit of the -vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in my 
Father's kingdook 

This text was originally addressed by our Lord to 
his disciples, on the night which immediately pre- 
ceded his death. It is expressed in metaphorical 
language, and was evidently designed to prepare 
them for the prospect of an immediate separation 
from him, by directing their expectations to a state 
of things, far more perfect than any which they had 
yet experienced, for which that event was to pave 
the way. 

On that night, in which the last scene of his suf- 
ferings began, our Lord expressed the utmost soli- 
citude to comfort his disciples, in the view of their 
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approaching separation from him, by con»derations 
adapted to their state of mind ; and in partictdar, 
by holding out to them the assurance that their 
separation fromi him was not to be perpetual, and 
by giving them the direct prospect of being again 
restored to his society. He spake of his gloriouis 
exaltation in the everlasting kingdom of the Father,' 
and of the time when they were to be united to him 
again. He represented to them, with earnestness 
and afiPection, the happy state of being, in which they 
were again to exrjoy his personal presence ; and in 
which their intercourse with him, more perfect than 
it had ever been, was to last through eternal' ages. 
*^ Let not your he«rt be troubled; ye believe in 
Ood, believe also in me. In my Fatheir^s house 
are many mansions : If it were not so, I would huve 
told you ; I go to prepare a place for you : And 
if I go and prcfpare a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive you unto myself, that where I. 
am, there ye ntoy be also.^ He expressed the saitne 
idea in the pathetic intercession add^eiBed to his Fa- 
ther, with which his discoii^rses on this solemn night 
were concluded, *^ Father, I will, that they also whom 
thou hast given me, be witH me where I am, that 
they may behold my glory which thou hast given 
me : For thou lovedst me before the foundatian of 
the world.^ It is in correspondence with the whole 
spirit and structure of these animated expressions, 
that I suppose the text to have been intended by 
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their separation from him, by conveying to them, 
along with the intimation of his death, a direct 
and positiTe assurance, that they were to rejoin 
him <^ in his Father'^s kingdom,^ and that there, 
their intercourse with him would be certain and 
perpetual. 

If this is a just view of the text, its application 
to our conditions, and the consolations which it may 
suggest to us, are both obvious and striking. 

We enjoy many satisfactions together in the pre- 
sent life. But the time for possessing them is 
short; and no individual knows, with regard to 
himself, how short it is. We are certain, that no^ 
thing which we possess is permanent, which cannot 
be referred, either by its effects or by its result, to 
the world to come. And we believe, that diere is 
a state of being, after this life, in which all that is 
good and pure will be at last united. 

^^ The kingdom of the . Father^^ conveys to ua 
the idea of a state of existence beyond this life, 
which good men will at last enjoy together, in 
which the dominion of Gk>d and of goodness will be 
complete and universal; in which pure and faiths 
ful men will be associated with the highest order 
of created beings ; in which the powers and virtues 
of every individual will both attain their utmost 
progressive perfection, and receive their full re^ 
ward ; in which every hiunan faculty will be, fully 
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occupied, and applied to its proper objects; in 
which every man will serve 6od in his own place, 
with an enlightened mind, and a perpetual ardour ; 
in which erery individual will find his kindred spi- 
rits, and dwell with them in everlasting purity and 
love; in which, though their capacities may even 
then be different, every man's happiness will be 
complete, and every man^s cup will be fiill; and 
in which, whatever they possess will last for ever, or 
will attain a new or increasing perfection, through 
eternal ages. This is ^^ the kingdom of the Fa- 
ther.'' 

But there is an important fact to be added to 
this representation. The Son of God will be there, 
" in his own glory, and in the glory of his Father,'' 
'< He who liveth and was dead, and who is alive for 
evermore." He shall be there with all who are his ; 
with '< the multitude which no man can number." 
Their intercourse with him shall be the tender and 
endearing intercourse of love. He shall then ap* 
portion to every one of them his proper office, and 
his fiiU employment. He shall place every one of 
them among his fellows; and shall give to every 
individual his peculiar joy. He shall present them 
all, in the presence of his Father, pure and happy, 
<< kings and priests," and ^^ sons of God." 

It is delightful to mortal creatures, to be able 
to look with desire to ^^ the kingdom of the Fa* 
ther." It is far more delightful, to be able to live 
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in the present world, und^ a fiill p^suasion, that 
there is such a condition of hnman beings approadi-^ 
ing, to which we are warranted to aspire, and which 
is certain as the faithftdness of God ; under snch 
a persuasion, that there is such a perfection of 
mind, and such an extent of moral and intdDectoal 
faculties, which every individual man may at last 
attain; and that there is such a glorious society 
preparing among the sons of God, and such ^ a 
^nesB of joy,^ which is to succeed our pilgrimage 
on earth, and which we are to possess together 
through the ages of eternity. 

The hope of this blessed state, as ^' the anchor 
of the soul, sure and steadfast,^ is enough to com- 
pensate every sorrow of present life ; all its infirmi- 
ties and disappointments ; the utmost injustice and 
malignity of the world ; the afflictions which have 
most imbittered our spirits; and even the melan- 
choly experience which convinces us, that in' this 
world there is nothing either permanent or sure. 

It revives and invigorates the soul of man, to 
look forward, with fbll persuasion and confidence, 
beyond the shifting and clouded scenes of morUdity, 
to their final result and end in the ^* kingdom of thcf 
Father:^ To the pure and permanent happiness 
which we are taught to expect, as the ultimate effects 
of the vicissitudes and the discipline experienced 
in the present life : To tiie mansions of perpefual 
joy, << set before us^ to sustain our courage, while 
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tre dwell in tJie tabemades of day: To our final 
assodation with '' the spirits of just men made 
perfect,^ who have already overcome the sorrows 
i^ch they experienced in the flesh, and who arQ 
iftftw,. with ^^ the innumerable company of angda,^^, 
before the presence of the Father/' We shall be 
l^ppy indeed, wh^i even our sufferings and our 
stnigj^ shall be forgotten in our joy. Who shall 
be able to lliink of sorrows, which return no more, 
when eveiy man shall be placed in his own sphere, 
in possession, not only of the fiill extent, but of 
the complete effect, of his faculties in their most 
animated state; associated with the purest spirits 
in the intelligent creation, and destined to glorify 
the God of heaven through eternal ages P 
. Do not these prospects of '^ th^ Father'^s king- 
dom,^ and the certainty with which they are an- 
nounced to us, suggest the strongest considerations 
to influence our present conduct, and to excite oui^ 
ardour in our present duties P Do we not perceive, 
that it ought to be the first object «f solicitude to 
eveiy human being, ^' to work cmt his salvation,^' 
and to make it sure : To allow nothing in the pre* 
sent life, nothing in the temper of his mind, no- 
thing in his pursuits, or in his afiS^ticms, to de- 
prive him of the high hopes which are given him 
beyond the grave P 

. Men^s interest in <^ the kingdom of God"' equally 
detennines their personal conduct, and legulates 

£ 
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their views of the present life. It sheds lig^t and 
peace around aU their lot. It sustains their courage 
through life and death. It enables them to be« 
come to one another the instruments of mutual 
animation and fortitude, during their pUgrimage 
together : And it impresses this conviction deeply 
on their minds, that their interests in the kingdom 
of Ood are permanent and certain ; that all their 
hope will be at last realized; that ^^ their labour 
is not in vain in the Lord ;^ and that ^^ in due sea- 
son they shall reap, if they faint not.*" 

This text also reminds those who believe the Gos- 
pel, that, though they must soon relinquish every 
thing which they possess in the present world, there 
is a time approaching, when their best satisfactions 
shall be both revived and perfected. The situation 
of our Lord^s disciples gives us a striking view of 
our circumstances in the present world. There is 
nothing in our possession, which we shall not be re- 
quired to rolinquish, whatever our regrets may be, 
or the pressure on our strongest affections. The mo- 
ment when we think our satisfactions at their height, 
or when we are preparing to enjoy them in tranquilli- 
ty, is not seldom found to have given the signal of 
happiness departing ; of happiness departing, to re- 
turn no more, in this vale of mortality and change. 
The recollections of past enjoyments, which are no 
longer in our possession, cannot but be interesting. 
It will always awaken our strongest feelings, to re« 
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member those who have loved us, who now sleep in 
the dust ; the companions of our youth, or the friends 
of our age; our parents, whom we reverenced as 
our first benefactors; or our children, whom we 
loved with the tenderest affection ; those who once 
knew our hearts as they were, whom we see no 
more. It is impossible to consider, without emo- 
tion, how much we were once interested in those 
.whom we remember with these impressions ; or bow 
much real happiness they either contributed to. im- 
part to us, or were permitted to participate. in our 
society. Such a recollection is not to be resisted : 
The recollection of satisfactions, endeared to us, by 
their relation to our most important duties, and to 
our best affections. But we think, with confidence, 
also, of the happiness to be enjoyed in a state o£ 
existence, in which every intelligent being wiU be 
pure, and in which nothing can be wrong ; in which 
every affection will be good, and every virtue per- 
fect ; in which the image of the Eternal God wiU 
be completely impressed on his rational offsprings 
We follow in our thoughts the unmixed delights^ 
which are now enjoyed by ^' the spirits of just men 
made perfect ;"" and we can look forward, with sen^ 
sible emotion, to the time, wh^i our faculties will 
not be inferior to theirs, or when we shall be eu«^ 
Ugfatened and pure, like them. 

But we are not to suppose, that the happiness, 
of fiiturity is only to be. derived from acts of reli-^ 
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gion^ or fcaai the posfieanon of petsonal firtu^s ^ or 
that the condition of men in the eternal world, is to 
be 80 completely different from their present state, 
as to exclude the restoration or reyival of any 
source of substantial happiness, enjoyed in this life, 
which is worthy of our rationa} nature. 

It is certain that on this subject, we cannot 
speak with precision or confidence ; and that we 
can only form our judgment from such analogies, 
as ate suggested by reason, or warranted by Chrig- 
tiani^. 

The most important occupations, and the most 
essential sources of happiness, which belong to good 
men, in the present world, have a direct relation to 
the world to come. They are designed to qualify 
them for occupations, or for enjoyments in the king- 
dom of God, much more excellent and refined, but 
not entirely dissimilar in their nature. 

We enter naturally into the haziness which we 
suppose to arise, in the invisible world, from the 
piogress and p^ecfion of the human mind. We 
anticipate, without an effort, the enjoyments re- 
sulting frpm did full exercise of our faculties, in 
thdr most perfect state, on the variety of the works 
of God. And why may we not suppose, that those 
who have, in this 1^, derived their chief delight, 
and their most important occupations, from the cul- 
ture and exertion of their intellectual powers, will, 
in a more eminent degree, than men whose minds 
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have been differently directed, derive firom the same 
sources, both their peculiar employments, and the 
happiness resulting from them ; iCfter they shall 
have risexi to a superior order of intelligent spirits, 
and shall be in a capacity to contemplate, with en- 
laiged and vigorous faculties, the expanded and eter- 
nal glory, which is vefled from mottd eyes ? 

We can imagine, in like manner, that those who 
receive their chief satisfactions in this world, from 
the exercise of kind affections, or from good works ; 
from the ardour with which they assist other men, 
or from their usefrdness and fidelity in ike Lord, 
will receive a proportional distinction and pre-emi« 
nence in the world to come. We can believe diat 
this will be the fact, not merely in respect of the rei 
ladon which the fulness of their reward will bear to 
their past service, but also, because thek peculiar 
joys, in the kingdom of Heaven, will result from 
the progress and perfection of the same general cha- 
racter, which distinguishes them in the present life ; 
because they are destined to become the ardent and 
active instruments of happiness to other worlds, or 
will be permitted to assist the service, and to add to 
the enjoyments, of the blessed spirits, with whom we 
are at last to dwell. 

In this view of the subject, it is natural to ima- 
gine, that the attachments and recollections of the 
present life, will not be lost in the kingdom of 
Heaven* The Oospel uniformly connects the hap- 
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pineBS of glorified saints, with thdi association to-» 
gether, and with the multitude of those who are em- 
ployed in the same occupations, or enjoy the same 
felicity. 

The chief felicity of glorified saints is no doubt 
derived from their communion with '^ the everlast- 
ing Father, of whom are all things,*" and with " the 
only begotten of the Father, by whom are all 
things."" Every individual creature, in " the Fa- 
ther'^s kingdom ,^^ will besides be qualified to pro- 
mote the happiness of those with whom he is asso- 
ciated ; and, bearing ^^ the image of the invisible 
Ood,^ will himself be an object of general kindness 
and affection. But we are notwithstanding per- 
mitted, or naturally led, to believe, that those to 
whom we have been intimately united in the present 
life, and who are with us ^^ partakers of the glory 
hereafter to be revealed,"" will be in a peculiar de- 
gree, or in a manner peculiar to themselves, the 
companions of our service, or the associates in our 
happiness. 
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ON INTEGRITY AS THE GUIDE OF LIFE. 



BY DR BLAIK. 



Pbo^. xi. 3. — 'The integrity of the upright shall guide them. 

Righteousness and sin are, in the book of Pro- 
verbs, frequently contrasted with each other, and 
the advantages of the former displayed. The right* 
eous man is shown to be ^^ more excellent than his 
neighbour,"'' as ^^ the ways in which he walks are 
ways of pleasantness,''" while ^' the way of trans- 
gressors is hard.^ Honour is represented as at- 
tending the one, while shame is the portion of the 
other. The path of the one leads to life ; that of 
the other to destruction. In the text, an advan- 
tage of righteousness is specified, which is not 
commonly attended to, and which some will not 
readily allow that it possesses. We are told by 
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the wise man, that it afibrds light and direction to 
conduct, and will prove our best guide through 
all the intricacies of life. *^ The integrity of the 
upright shall guide them;^ or, as it is added, 
to the same purpose, in a following verse, *^ the 
righteousness of the perfect shall direct his way*^ 
There are many who will admit that integrity is 
an amiable quality ; th<at it is entitled ' to mudi. 
respect, and in most cases ought to influence our 
behaviour; who nevertheless are unwilling to al- 
low it the chief place in the direction of their 
worldly conduct. They hold, that a certain art- 
ful sagacity, founded upon knowledge of the world, 
is the best conductor of every one, who would be 
successful in life; and that a strict attention to 
integrity, as his only guide> would often lead him 
into danger and distress, tn opposition to this, I 
now purpose to show, that amidst all perplexities 
and dangers, there is no guide we can choose so 
isafe, and so successfiil on the whole, as the int^- 
rity of an upright mind; and that upon every 
trying occasion, principles of probity and honour 
will conduct a good man through life, with more 
advantage, than if he were to act upon the most 
refined system of worldly wisdom. 

It will not take much time to delineate the cba^ 
raeter of the man of integrity, as by its nature it 
is 8i' plain one, and easDy understood. He makes 
it his constant rule to follow the road of duty, as 
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the word of God^ and the voice of his own con- 
science^ point it out to him. He Lb not guided 
merely by affections, which may sometimes give 
the colour of virtue to a loose and unstable cha- 
ructer. The upright man is guided by a fixed 
principle of mind, which determines him to es- 
teem notUng but what is honourable ; and to ab- 
hof whatever^ in moral conduct, is base and un« 
worthy. Hence you find him ever the same; at 
all times a trusty firiend, an affectionate relation, 
a conscientious man of business, a pious worship- 
per, a public-spirited citizen. He assumes no bor-* 
rowed appearance. He seeks no mask to cover 
him; for he acts no studied part; but he is in 
fact what he appears to be, full of truth, can- 
dour, and humanity. In all his pursuits, he knows 
no path but the fair and direct one; and would 
much rather fail of success, than attain it by re^ 
proachAil means. He never shows you a csnijing 
countenance, while he meditates evil against you 
in his heart. He never praises you among your 
finends; and then joins in traducing you among 
your enemies. You will never find one part of 
his character at variance with another. In his 
manners, he is simple and unafiected; in all his 
proceedings, open and consistent. Such is the man 
of int^pity spoken of in the text. Let us now 
see, in what manner, and with what effect, integ* 
rity is the guide of his life. 
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Every one, who has begun his progress in the 
world, will be sensible, that to conduct himself in 
hiunan affurs, with wisdom and propriety, is often a 
matter of no small diiScuI ty . Amidst that yariety of 
characters, of jarring dispositions, and of interfering 
interests, which take place among those with whom 
we have intercourse, we are frequently at a stand, as 
to the part^most prudent for us to choose. Ignorant 
of what is passing in the breasts of those around us,. 
we can form only doubtful conjectures concerning 
the events that are likely to happen. They may 
take some turn altogether different from the course 
in which we had imagined they were to run, and 
according to which we had formed our plans. The 
slightest incident often shoots out into important 
consequences, of which we were not aware. The 
most sagacious finds himself embarrassed, and at 
a loss how to act. In public and in private life, in 
managing our own concerns, and in directing those 
of others, the doubt started by the wise man fre- 
quently occurs ; " Who knoweth what is good for 
man in this life P^^ While thus fatigued with con- 
jecture, we remain perplexed and undetermined in 
our choice ; we are at the same time pulled to dif- 
ferent sides. On one hand, pleasure allures us to 
what is agreeable ; on the other, interest draws us 
towards what seems gainful. Honour attracts us 
towards what is splendid; and indolence inclines 
us to what is easy. In the consultations which we 
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hold, concerning our conduct, how often are we di« 
vided within ourselves ; puzzled by the uncertainty 
of Aiture events, and distracted by the contest of 
different inclinations ? 

It is in such situations as these, that the prin- 
ciple of integrity gives us light and direction. 
While worldly men fluctuate in the midst of per* 
plexities, the virtuous man consults his conscience. 
He listens to the voice of God. Were it only on a 
few occasions that this oracle could be consulted, 
its value would be less. But it is a mistake to 
imi^e, that its responses are seldom given. Hard- 
ly is there any material transaction whatever in 
human life, any important question, that holds us 
in suspense as to practice, but the difference be- 
tween right and wrong will show itself; and the 
principle of integrity will, if we listen to it impar- 
tially, give a clear decision. Whenever the mind 
is divided within itself, conscience is seldom or 
never neutral. There is always one side or other 
to which it leans. There is always one scale of 
the balance, into which it throws the weight of 
" some virtue,^ or " some praise C* of something 
that is ^^ just and true, lovely, honest, and of good 
report.**^ These are the forms, which rise to the 
observation of the upright man. By others they 
may be unseen, or overlooked ; but in his eye, the 
lustre of virtue outshines all other brightness. 
Wherever this pole-star directs him, he steadily 
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hcdds Us ooune. Lei the issue of liiat ooone be 
erer so miceitaiii ; let Us fiiends differ fiom libn 
in opimon; let his enonies damoar; he is not 
mored; his purpose is fixed. He asks but one 
qoestion of his heart. What is the most worthy 
and honourable part ; What is the part most be- 
coming his stodon, the chaiacter which he wishes 
to bear, the expectatioiis which good men enter- 
tain of him? Being once decided as to dus, he 
hesitates no more. He shuts his ears against every 
soUdtation. He pursues the direct line of integ- 
rity, without <* turning either to the right hand 
or to the left.^ <* It is the Lord who calleth Him. 
I follow. Let him order what seemeth good in 
his sight.^ It is in this manner that the << integ- 
rity of the upright^ acts << as their guide.^ 
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ON THE MEMORY OF THE JUST. 



BY A&CHBISHOP SKCKER. 



PboV. X. 7»--The moBoiy of the just k blessed. 

All men in all ages^ with extremely few excep- 
tions, if any, have both desired and endeavoured^ 
that others should entertain a good opinion of them ; 
imd, if possible^ a great one. They who have 
failed in it, have given the strongest, and some- 
times most shocking and fatal proofs, of their un- 
easiness: they who have succeeded^ have always 
expressed the highest joy in the acquisition ; and 
been celebrated and envied, as happy persons* 
Even the lowest part of the world have thought 
the esteem of their acquaintance, were the circle 
of them ever so narrow or mean, well worth hav- 
ing: and the most destitute of any considerable 
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advantage or accomplishment to be valued for, 
have still set up some claim to reputation, were 
it a trifling, were it a groundless, were it an ab- 
surd one, rather than have none. They, who know 
they have forfeited their title to a good charac- 
ter, labour hard however, by concealing and pal- 
liating matters, to retain as much as they can of 
it. They who take pains to get over the love of 
reputation, manifest, in spite of themselves, the 
utmost fondness for it, whenever they can have it ; 
and often grievous longings after it, in those very 
cases^ where they have destroyed it irrevocably, 
with their own hands. Even they who affect to 
ridicule it as a folly and a cheat, have usually no- 
thing else in view than to obtain it, for a pretended 
sagacity in detecting the cheat. Nay, such as 
think their duty binds them to extirpate it from 
their breasts, as a ftailty and a sin, certainly think 
they deserve, and almost constantly show they ex- 
pect, much the more of it on that account. A 
truly good person, indeed, will always, in the first 
place, *^ seek the honour, which cometh from Grod 
only." For if " we love the praise of men, more 
than his ;" our Saviour has warned us^ by the ex- 
ample of the Jews, who were highly guilty of this 
weakness, that we shall neither judge nor act as 
we ought. And it would be a justly ruinous mis- 
take, either to do bad things for the favourable 
opinion of those around us, or good things.*^ to be 
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seen of them^ only, and ^< have^ that for ^< our re* 
vard,^ instead of '^ setting God always before us,^ 
and ^^ seeking glory, honour, and immortality,^ by 
approving our hearts and lives to him. But still, 
desii'e of being esteemed by our fellow-creatures, 
consistently with, and in subordination to, our 
Maker^s approbation, is a natural, and therefore 
an innocent passion ; prompts us to what is right, 
and supports us in it ; and surely we have need of 
every support. Nor dotb reason only, but reve* 
lation recommend it to us, even in the more per- 
fect dispensation of the New Testament itself: ex- 
horting us to the practice of righteousness and 
peace from this motive : ^^ for he that in these 
things serveth Christ, is acceptable to God and ap- 
proved of men.'^ 

But we not only all desire an honourable re- 
pute, each according to his notion of it, in our 
lifetime ; whilst it may be serviceable to us, to be 
thought well of; and must at least be pleasing, to 
be told that we are ; but we have earnest desires 
also of being remembered, as much to our advan- 
tage as possible, after we are gone. Accordingly, 
influenced by this hope, we both do and suffer a 
great deal, to accomplish things, the credit of which 
we shall live but a very little while to enjoy ; nay 
which perhaps will never be known, till we are 
dead : we vindicate ourselves to posterity, with al- 
most as great solicitude^ as to those of our owii 
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times; and feel it a powerful suppcHrt under tbe 
heaviest censures that lie upon us now, if we can 
hope, that such as come after us, will judge more 
impartially, and hold us in esteem. 

Besides, as virtuous and beneficial actions axe 
by far the most certain way of procuring any du- 
rable esteem from mankind, so planting in us a 
desire of such esteem as may -endure when we are 
gone, is providing no small security for our good 
behaviour here : and consequently, for our own 
happiness, and that of all with whom we are con- 
cerned: but, particularly of our children, rela- 
tions, and friends; who will doubtless be more 
regarded on account of the fine character that we 
have left behind us; and incited to imitate that 
conduct for which they see our memory honoured. 

So that this principle, far from being an im- 
position on mankind, and a prejudice to be rooted 
out, is an important blessing, conferred on us by 
Heaven, and diligently to be cheri^ed. 

Still, it is extremely evident {and yet very needfrd 
to remind men, who are strangely forgetful of it) 
that all this must be cautiously understood of 
such reputation only, as is truly good ; sought from 
proper motives, and pursued by proper means. 
For if people affect to be admired for excellencies, 
which they have not, their attempt of cheating 
mankind will probably be as vain, as it is certainly 
unjust: if they court favour by qualifications of 
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Mtde or no vatne; all thut they can gain by k, 
will be of little or no use to the world or tbeooh 
adwes : and if they aim at it by methodB^ that do 
harm amongst m^i ; the higher thdr amUftioi^ 
rises, and the mcnre fully it succeeds, the gxe^r 
misery they will bxiog down not only en others, 
but on th^ own heads too. Yet how direi^dfiilly. 
laxjipe ate the numbers g( those, who have asiwred 
td replication by the tiiost insignificant accom- 
jdishments; dther not £rom knowing them to be 
suoby-or from despair of acquiring better s of those^ 
who unwilling to labour for a character, have, 
thought to purchase it cheaper by falsehood and. 
fraud: nay of those also who not distinguish^' 
ing between a great fame and a good <me, or hoWi* 
ever preferring the former before the latter, haye 
choB^d rather to be talked of^ and wondered at, for 
the sorprifiong things wliich they have done, (hew- 
ever misduevous) than esteemed and loved fbr 
such beneficent actions, as they had in their power. 
And evety one of these not only goes wnmg hinn 
self, but conlsributes to lead others into the same, 
mistake; or to prevent their discerning it^ when 
once made. 

The happiness of men, therefore, is gveady coti-^ 
cemed in avoiding such errors: and though the 
word of God most frequently and chiefly insists 
on other and nobler motives, to a due regulation 
of our love of fame, yet it is £ir from either foit* 
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getting or slighting this inferior <Hie; that by a 
wottiiy conduct we shall obtam our desite, and by 
a criminal one fail of it entirely. For <^ the me-* 
mory of the just is blessed : but the name of the 
"kicked shidl rot.'' 

Undoubtedly it would be a more pleasuig con* 
sideration to worthy men, and seemingly a more 
efficacious one, if they could always hope that pre- 
sent respect would be paid to their characters while 
living, as well as future fo their memories when dead. 
And for the most part it is paid in a good measure : 
at least by such persons, as they chiefly desire should 
approve their conduct ; and in such proportions, as 
are very sufficient to give them sensible comfort 
and spirit to goon. But still the deficiencies 
in this respect are great, and the causes of these 
deficiencies many. Sometimes the imperfection of 
their goodness, sometimes the strictness of those 
roles, which they find necessary to preserve it; 
and sometimes also, for it must be owned, unne- 
cessary peculiarities and imprudencies which ob- 
scure it ; (as little faults will frequently hide great 
excellencies) ; these things^ I say, often hinder very 
valuable men, though it is a pity they should, from 
being esteemed in any tc^erable degree like what 
they ought to be. And there are other yet greater 
hinderances, arising from other quarters : from the 
madness and wickedness of party zeal; from the 
hatred of the vicious and irreligious to those who 
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often muBt oppose them, and always by their ex- 
ample at least put them to shame : fimn die eilTy 
of moderately good people, to snch as one way or 
other come in competition with them; and fiom 
the inattention of most people to present merits 
seen fiimiliarly by them every day. 

But still neither ought these things to be atiy 
Ascoveragement to us, nor are they any oljection 
to the wisdom df Providence. For, on the whole, 
it would probably not be to the advantage of good 
persons, but fir firom it, to have all the debt, which - 
mankind owes them, paid immediately. It might 
endanger theb hiimility : lead them to aik unduu 
litable contempt of others, and a haaardous confi-* 
dence in themselves. Both their virtue and theif 
peace would be the less secure, the highei' their re- 
putation was raised: and the more they were m- 
fluenced to what is good by the pfesent applause of 
men; the less proof they would give, to ihdr own 
hearts, as weD as to the world, of seeking the future 
approbation of God ; and of acdng firom that fidth 
in things unseen, whidi ought to be the main prin- 
ciple of their Conduct, and shall be the main fimnda- 
tion of their reward. 

But when once good men are removed to an- 
other state, all the reasons, which made it unsafe 
for them to receive pridsein this, are over ; and most 
of the reasons, that* made others unwilling to be- 
stow it, are over too. Oppositions of interests are 
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thep usually at an end ; party animosUiea cod, uiu 
jnat in^tfttioBa diq[)erB^ and dear up; sofde \nh 
gifi to recollect, tbat they have been too yehenieiit 
ilgainst tjiose that ave gone ; others, that they have 
been too negligent of them ; theur loss is felt ; their 
good qualities now i^tand in no man^s way, theiir. 
good deeds may be told without suspicion of flat- 
tery ; over their imperfections and singularities ^, 
veil is thrown, partly by time, partly by common 
humanity, which is acknowledged peculiarly due to 
the ashes of the dead; we are surprised, that we 
could fail of discerning their worth sooner ; and we 
pay them a double honour in their graves, by way 
of amends for what we defirauded.them of before; 
not to say, that now and then we raise them a little 
higher, in hopes of dquressing some that survive. 

By these means it oomes to pass, that though 
sometimes ^^ there is no r^nembrance of the wise 
man more than of the fool f yet, generally speak- 
ing, they who deserve well have at length due ac- 
knowledgments paid to their memory. More ex- 
tensive merit will,; a^ it ought,^ ^ve more extensive 
commendatioii. Eiut such, as move in a narrower 
sphere, obtain, perhaps fully as constantly, aH tbi^y 
wished for, and aimed at, in this respect : an ho- 
nest repute, and firiendly regret amongst their ac- 
^^intance. And those, who are the least known; 
who may seem, as the son of Siradi expresses it, to 
*f have np mempiial;'" but t^ <^ perishr as though they 
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had never been :'** if yet, ^< they were merciful men,^ 
it win be fotmd, that ^< their righteousness hath not 
been forgotten.^ They will ahnost always have 
some witnesses, to preserve the knowledge of their 
good desert, often such as are little thought of: 
«nd though very little notice may seem to be taken 
of diem at present, yet sooner or later they will be 
remembered; and missed, perhaps a great deal 
more llian, if they knew it, they would wish. 
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Ai in the caae of the bodily senses, a man, without 
•huttfaig his eyes, or stopinng his ears, cannot avcnd 
discerning the light, or hearing the soonds, widi 
which he is encompassed ; so the mind likewise, or 
rational faculty, can no other way avind percdving 
the natural dictates of reason with regard to things 
proMent, or its judgment concerning what is past, or 
its apprehensions of what is to come ; but by forcibly 
withdrawing Its attention ftom this its proper ob- 
ject, and fixing it entirely and habitually upon mat- 
ters of sense. To stifle this judgment of reason, 
by artiVilly or laboriously withdrawing his attention 
thm tt| by plunging himself in a perpetual hurry 
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of bii8ine8s,x)r in an uninteirupted succession of diver- 
sions ; is to no more purpose, than for a man walking 
upon a precipice, to comfort himself by shutting his 
eyes ; or for a person in great dealipgs, to please 
himself with b^ng ignorant of the ill state of his 
own accounts. Thipgs are what they are, whether 
men will consider them, or no : and the time must 
come, when every man will necessarily fed the con* 
dition he is in, whether it be good or bad. The pro- 
per business of wisdom, is to see and observe before- 
hand, whither the way we are going will lead us : 
That if the end is likely to be happy, we may have 
rational assurance and satisfa,ction in the way : or, 
if the event will probably be ruipous, that we may 
prevent the evil, by chuiging our coprse, before it 
be too late. The most momentous concern of maUy 
is the state he shall enter upon, after this short and 
transitory life is ended. And in proportion as eter- 
aity is of greater importance tJban time, so ought 
men to be solicitous upon what grounds their expec- 
tations, with regard to that durable state, are built ; 
undupon what assurances their hopes, or their fears, 
stand. 

The Apostle'^s reasoning in the text, supposes 
that there is a necessary and ess^itial difference be- 
tween good and evil, and that men are naturally 
oonsjrious of this difference, and of the consequent 
desert of their actions accordingly. There is no 
jnan who has so low a capacity (of those who hay^ 
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at all the use of their reason ;) these is no inan, I 
say, of so mean and low a capacity, bat, when his 
neighbours oppress him by violence, or impose upon 
' him by fraud, has an ill opinion of the persons who 
BO oppress and defraud him ; thinks them blame- 
worthy, and justly punishable ; would punish them 
himself, if it were in his power, till they make him 
satisfaction ; appeals to any friend or maeistrate, if 

«, »4 be X 1* .e^, i. «d»3rW 

tice done him ; and if he believes there is any invi- 
sible Gkivernor and Judge of the world, superior to 
aU earthly powers, he cannot avoid making a silent 
appeal to Him, in case all other redress fails, and 
the injury be great or lasting. There never was 
any person in any age, there never was any person 
IB any country upon earth, but thus judged coo- 
eeming any vidience or fraud put by another upon 
himself. The case is precisdly the same, whenever 
any fraud or violence is used by him toward aao^ 
dter. And therefore, the judgment passed by him 
in that case upon other men, is in fiict, a judgment 
passed by him upon himself. The same i^ay be 
said concerning any other known instance of wicked- 
ness. The person who commits the crime, always 
condemns himself ; and is conscious Aat he deserves 
to be punished Men may divert and turn away 
their thoughts from the unpleasing subject, by va« 
riety of amusements, and numberless vain imagina^ 
tions. They may flatter themselves, as they please^ 



with objeotkos agiunst the unalteiaUe and esseatud 
diffeienoe of vtrtae imd vice ; and lesolve to say 
within th^Dfidyes, though they can neyer really he 
peisiiaded of it, that they << shall have peace, though 
tbey valk in the imagination of theb own heart, toadd 
one sin to another.'*^ They may confidently and pr&- 
aumptuously dbpute and argue, in general, that all 
actions are naturally and <«igiiuilly alike; thatmoi*- 
li^ is but a fiction of speoulatiye men; and the no* 
lion of vice and virtue, only a creature of the laws 
<v customs of nations. But the jud^ent in partir 
cttUx^ that every wicked man necessarily and im- 
medi»tdy makes, concerning any unjust action of 
anoth^, by which he himself happens to suffnr ; 
wffl jbr ever convict him of knowing well that di£- 
ftience of moral good and evil, which he is not will* 
ii^ to acknowledge, or which however, he is not 
willing to make the rule of his own behaviour. 
This is what tibe Apostle oalls, '^ The law written 
in men^s hearts, by which they are a law unto tbem- 
adves, their GonscifiB<[re also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the mean while acciudi^, w else ex* 
cosiipg, one another.^ It is in the woods of my text, 
^ our heasts cond^nning, or not condemning us.^ 

And this, is tsue, not with reg^ to the dictates of 
natnsal reason only ; but, in those who profess them* 
sdves Christians, it is true also with regard to the 
teims or conditions of the Oospel of Christ. What* 
jeiwr diflioukies there may be in some of the histOMi 
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rical, prophetical, or controversial parts of the books 
of Scripture ; yet as to the practical part, the duties 
required of a Christian, in order to salvation, there 
18 no man that ever read the sermons of Christ and 
his Apostles, or ever heard them read, but under- 
stood perfectly well what our Saviour meant, by 
commanding us to worship the one true God of Na^ 
ture, the Author and Lord of the universe, and to 
do to all men, as we would they should do to us; 
and that denying ungodliness and worldly pleasures^ 
we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in 
this present world ; in expectation of being right- 
eously and impartially adjudged, according to our 
works, to a state of happiness or misery in the worid 
to come ; by our Saviour himself, our merciful and 
compassionate judge. There never was any man 
in the Christian world, but felt the reasonableness 
and importance of this doctrine; and, whenevier 
these things have been repeated to him, was immoi- 
diately conscious to himself, either of having fol- 
lowed or transgressed these precepts. And what- 
ever loose or superstitious notions may have con- 
founded his understanding, or influenced his prac- 
tice ; yet the uniform voice of universal and eternal 
reason, has always suggested to him, so fiur as he 
has been at all a rational creature, a secret sense or 
judgment of the desert of his own actions, as mea- 
sured by the rules of this everlasting gospel, and 
filled him with secret hopes or fears, arising irresi8t<> 
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ibly in his mind acooidingly, in spite of the weight 
and power of all the possible prejudices, either of 
unbelief or superstition. 

The Apostle^s argument in the text proceeds up- 
on this Anrther supposition, that Ood, who is the 
judge of all, makes generally the same judgment of 
men'*s actions, as their own reason does ; only much 
more perfect in the same kind, as haying a know- 
ledge infinitely more perfect and unerring than 
theirs. ^' If our heart condemn us, Gtod is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things ; but if our 
heart condemn us not, then have we confidence to^ 
wards 6od.^ The reason is, because this moral 
judgment concerning good and evil, is nothing else 
but a perceiving the nature of things to be what it 
is* And consequently it cannot but be the same 
in al} nitional beings, at all times and in all places, 
^is one and the same in all men ; and the same in 
all other intelligent beii^gs whatsoever, as in men; 
and the same necessarily in Ood himself, the su- 
preme lawgiver and judge of all. Generally speak- 
ing, the secret and inward reason of men^s minds is 
apt to judge rightly concerning good and evil ; as 
the eye, the external organ, does concerning the 
differences of light and colours. And what judg- 
ment this secret and ioward reas<m of men^s own 
minds, passes upon their own actions ; the same they 
have all possible reason to think that Ood also 
passes upon them. For, whatever a man^s own eye&f 
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plainly see ; he cttnnot doubt but a person cf bettev 
eyes must see the same moie perfectly. * And vhat* 
ever a man free from passion and wilfidness, upon 
cahn consideration, clearly and distinctly ^scems 
vidiin his own mind ; he is very sure the Infinite 
and All-knowing mind cannot but discern stffl more 
dearly and distinctly. Hence, whenever a numi^i 
own heart condemns him ; that is, not when he is 
dislurbcfd with melancfaoly and unaccountaUe fears, 
but when he is condemned by the ^' judgment of 
his own reason ;^ that is, when he knowa that he is 
doing a wicked or unjust action, contrary tb the 
reason of things, or to the will of God ; he cannot 
but be tormented with terrQ)le apprehensions (and 
he has just reason sa to be) of the righteous judg- 
^ment of God* On the contrary, ^^ if our own heart 
ccmdiNDn us not,^ that is, not if we be n^iigent, 
thoughtless, or atheistical ; but if, upon an impar- 
tial review of our pa£t lives, we can satisfy ourselves 
that we have really and sincerely heei fellowers of 
truth and virtue ; that we have lived soberly, xig^ 
eously, and godly in this world; or, if in any of 
these respects we have formerly heen faulty, that 
yet now at least, we have effectually reformed and 
amended our manners ; then, as the text expresses 
it ; '^ we may have confidence towards Qod C* 09, 
then may we *^ assure our hearts before him.^ If a 
man can say with St Paul, ^^ I have lived in all 
good conscience before God, until this day : and 
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herein do I exex&ae myfidf always^ to have A eot^ 
sci^ice void of offence, towaid Gkid and towaid 
men.^ K a man can say this to hunself, upon 
caie&d and serious examination of his own past be- 
hayiour, then may be ajj^ilied to him those w^nds in 
the book of Job, ^^ Then shalt thoa have thy de- 
light in the Ahnighty, and shalt lift up tlqrfaoe ub> 
to Qod^ Then shalt thou lift up thy fiice without 
spot ; yea, thou shalt be steadfast, and shalt not fear. 
Thou shalt be secure because there is hope; also 
thou shalt lie down, and none shall make thee 
a&aid.'^ Or, as the author of the book of Ecdesi? 
asticus exfwessesit, '^ Blessed is he, whose conscience 
hath not condemned him, and who is not fallen 
from his hope in the Lord.^ Nevertheless, even in 
this case» there is no ground for confidoit piesump* 
tion. For when we ^^ have done all those thii^ 
that are commanded us, we are still but unprofit- 
able servants.^ And in judging whether we have 
really done our duty or no, ^^ Oed is greater than 
our hearts, and knoweth all thix^ C that is, cannot 
possibly be in^KMsed upon, as we may impose upon 
ourselves, by any n^g^ences or prejudices whatso* 
ever. And therefore St Paul justly says, ^^ I 
loiow nothing by myself; yet am I not hereby juatin 
fied ; but he that, judgeth me is, the Lord.*^ It re- 
mains in the last place, that I endeavour brie% 
to show, how far tihte truth of the rule, I have lakl 
dowaia this diseoujise, is affected by that fiikeap^^ 
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plicatioii, which the wioi^ judgment of an erroneous 
conscience is apt to make of it. Tis certain, men 
are naturally conscious of the difference of good 
and evil, and of the consequent desert of their own 
actions. ^Tis natural for them to apprehend, that 
this judgment of their own consciences, is the judg- 
ment that God also passes upon them ; and the 
Scripture very clearly affirms that it is so. Whence 
then comes it to pass, that many truly yhtuous and 
pious persons have been under the strongest melan- 
choly apprehensions, that God would condemn them ; 
and on the contrary, many impious and very wick- 
ed men, seem to have been fully persuaded in their 
own imaginations, that they have been doing God 
service, even by Unrighteous actions ? I answer : 
it proceeds from hence ; that, in some cases, through 
innocent and pitiable weakness ; in other cases, 
through wicked and corrupt prejudice; men set 
their own passions of fear or presumption, in the 
judgment-seat of reason and conscience. It is not 
the judgment of conscience that condemns or ac- 
quits them ; but their own fears or passions over- 
ruling that judgment. The judgment of conscience, 
is the result of men^s comparing their own lives and 
actions, with the law or rule of sobriety, righteous- 
ness and godliness, taught by the light of nature, 
and explained and confirmed by the gospel of Christ. 
But pitiable fearS) and superstitious presumptions, 
judge by no rule ; nay> they often judge contrary 
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ta all the most eTideiit and fundamental nJes bocfc 
of reason and religion. Some, when thdr feara 
condemn them even to the i>rink of despair, jet 
cannot accuse themselyes of* the gross and wilful 
breach of any one of God''s commandments in paiti- 
cutar : imd, therefore their own reason and con* 
science plainly acquits them, at the very same time 
that they are condemned by their fears. Others, 
when their superstitiotis imagination flatters them 
with the highest applause, in die idolatrous, or cmdl 
and inhumane practices of a religion founded upon 
custom, and authority, and blind submission, may yet 
really, at the same time, be condemned by their own 
heart and conscience, which they refuse to hearken 
to. For they will own, that, what they do, is contrary 
to reason ; and that it ought not to be done, but in 
order to do God service. That is, they know it to be 
evil ; and, by arguments of superstition, endeavour 
to force themselves to approve what cannot be ap* 
proved. And, in effect, they make God himself to 
be an evil being; by supposing him to be arbitrary, 
in making absurd things to be true^ and evil to be 
good : which is subverting both the nature of things, 
and the foundation of all religion, atid indeed the 
very Being of God. The trutili there&re^ of the 
Apostle^s doctrine ii^ the text, is not affected by these 
errors. He supposes the judgment of conscience to 
be founded upon comparing our lives with the rule 
of morality : and a judgment so founded, will hardly 
differ from the sentence of God. 
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ON SELFJ^ENIAL. 
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LUK£ iz. 23.-— Jesus said to them all, if any man will come after m^ 

wt him deny nuMclL 

I 6HAZ.L o^ndder sdf-clenial, in common eitiiatkmsy 
as it ought to appear in the personal conduct of 
those, vfao pfofesft to embrace Christianity, and to 
abide fay the rtiks whidi they find in the GoqpeL 
. There aie duties which every man can fulfil^ 
without dcnng any considerabk noknce to his na- 
tural temper; and many would seek to compen- 
sate^ by their" earnestness in some departments of 
duty, for tfaehr want of fidelity in others ; but it is 
impossible not to perc^e, that the duties which 
they neglect are precisely those, to which they are 
under the strongest obl^ations to apply. They 
are those which are chiefly resisted by their pre- 
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dominant propoMities ; and are, fiir dns leaaon, the 
chief duties by whkb they can prove their peraonal 
fidelily, or eflfectually ^ work out their own salva- 
tion.^ 

It is obTiouSy that there cannot be nmdi peraonal 
virtue, and that there is no 8d£4lenial9 in good 
works, which nadier contradict our peculiar tem- 
pers, nor make any sensible oicroachment on our 
interests in the present life. It is seUMenial, in the 
sense of the text, to tspfiy steadily and earnestly to 
duties to which we hare strong indinationB opposed^ 
because we are conscious of theb indispensable ol>- 
ligation. It is self-denial to persevere in them, 
when we have both i| severe and a continued strug* 
gle to maintain with ourselves ; because we believe, 
" that, unto every one that hath, shall be given,^ 
and that habit and practice, will at last reconcile 
our miiftb to them. 

The most faithful men will sometimes be sensi- 
ble, that there are certain duties which ibey are apt 
to contemplate with reluctance, or which they can- 
not fulfil without sacrificing either their wishes, ^ 
their apparent interests in this world. The self-t 
denial of the gospel, supposes them to be even more 
ardent or sdicitous, to discharge with fidelity, these 
difficidt duties, than those which are easior in 
practice, or which are less contrary to their natural 
inclinations, Christianity requires them to " esteem 
all God's commandments, concerning all things, to 
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1)6 right ;'*^ but it specially enjoins them to be pre- 
pared to make every persoiial sacrifice, which can 
be requisite, in any circumstances, to render their 
fidelity complete^ or to ^ve them the testimony 
of their own fninds, that ^' they have pleased Ood.^ 

The self-denial which our Lord enjoins, consists 
in the firm and habitual resolution of the mind, by 
which his disciples are determined to subdue eVery 
private inclination, inconsistent with their iSdefity to 
him, and to apply steadily to every department of 
their personal duties, according to their best con- 
viction of their obligation. ^^ He that is faithful 
in that which is least, is faithful also in much.*" A 
good man feels, besides, that he must be perpe- 
tually on his guard, against every species of self-de- 
ceit, which would prefer the easy to the difficult 
service ; which would lead him to f&istake the con- 
duct to which his inclinations prompt him, *for that 
which he ought to do; or which would conceal irom 
his view, his neglect of known and essential duties. 

The self-denial, which is of most imp^Artance to 
every individual man, is evidently that by which he 
ought to resist his strongest temptations ; those 
temptations which are in a peculiar manner adapted 
to the inclinations of his heart, or to his ruling 
passions ; from which he has most danger to appre* 
hend, and which it requires the greatest vigilance 
to avoid, or the greatest strength of resolution to 
overcome. 
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This is a branch of self^enial to which men will 
ever be most unwilling to direct thdr efforts. Self- 
deceit is never more agreeable to us, and is never 
more successful in perverting oiir conduct, than 
when it either r^iesents the sins to which we are 
most inclined in a favourable light, as offences 
which may be soon compensated, or leads us to con- 
sider the struggle against them as an unnecessary 
severity, which religion does not strictly enjoin, or 
as a useless encroachment on satis&cticms, which we 
are unwilling to relinquish. Men persist in sins 
which gratify thdr private inclinations, and per- 
suade themselves, that their fidelity, or their self- 
denial in other points, will outweigh this circum- 
stance when their characters shall be tried. 

On the other hand, they are not entirely igno- 
rant of the deception which they practise on their 
own minds ; and are far from being able to reconcile 
their consciences to their conduct. They have a 
consciousness of their guilt, even at the moment 
when they are labouring to palliate, or to disguise it ; 
and it frequently happens, that, in opposition to 
their practice, they are compelled to fonn strong 
and repeated resolutions to renounce the pursuits, 
.from which they find it impossible to separate the 
impressions of guilt. But neither their convictions, 
nor their best resolutions avail them, when their 
peculiar temptations return. The present tempta- 
tions are always as fascinating and as irresistible as 
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those which preceded them. The struggle with them- 
selves becomes gradually less. As they advance in 
life, their habits are confirmed ; and till they are so, 
the sins, into which they are successively betrayed, 
meet every day with less resbtance from the tem- 
per of their minds. 

Every man, who attends to the state of his own 
mind, knows minutely the sins, with regard to which 
he feels himself least disposed to practise self-de- 
nial ; the sins into which he is most frequently be- 
trayed, contrary to his deliberate convictions of 
duty, and in opposition to his best resolutions. He 
knows, with how much industry he labours to reoon- 
cile his conscience to his peculiar vices ; and how 
often he endeavours to persuade himself, that if 
he shall only practise self-denial in other points, his 
want of it in these instances will not be ultimately 
charged to his account* 

I beseech those, who are conscious that this is 
truly their state of mind, to consider deliberately 
what our Lord has said to them all : ^^ If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself.^ Did he 
mean that we are only to practise self-denial in the 
cases in which we have no strong inclinations to 
subdue ? Or did he intend to say, that self-denial, 
in other instances, would be a sufficient test of our 
fidelity to him, although we should allow ourselves 
the indulgence of ^' the sins which most easily be- 
set us ?''"' Let us read what he ha^ expressly said, 
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to ascertain his meaning precisely. ^^ If thy right 
eye ofiend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee ; 
for it is profitable for thee, that one of thy members 
should perish, and not that thy whole body should 
be cast into heU. And if thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee; for it is pro- 
fitable for thee, that one of thy members should pe- 
rish, and not that thy whole body should be cast 
into hell.^ The self-denial which our Lord urges 
on our consciences, is selMenial in the situations 
in which it is most difficult to pracdse it ; because 
these are the situations in which it is of most im- 
portance to the purity and to the fidelity of his dis- 
ciples. 

It requires a perpetual discipliiie, or self-denial, 
to the end of our lives, to be able to resist effec- 
tually ^^ the sins which most easily beset us ;^ but 
we shall never r^ret either the struggles or die sa- 
crifices to which our fidelity subjects us ; and the 
victory over ourselves, be it in articles greater or 
less, will be a source of permanent satisfaction, be- 
yond all that we can receive from the pleasures of 
this world. 

. On the other hand, we are certain that, ^^ if any 
man will not deny himself,^^ in such situations as 
those which I have represented, no degree of auste- 
rity in other points, can at all avail him. His de- 
ficiency in the «elf-command which Christianity en- 
joins, will be as ruinous to his happiness in the pre- 
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sent life, as it is fatal to his intexests in the world to 
come. 

It is impossible not to perceive, that to guard 
ourselves effectually from the pollutions of the world, 
and to preserve to reli^on such a power over our 
affections, as is essential to its influence on our con- 
duct, we are under an indispensable obligation to 
relinquish and to avoid many things, which are by 
themselves no direct violations of our positive obli- 
gations ; but which we know from experience, to 
have a tendency to betray us into sins, or to render 
us unfit for discharging our personal duties, or to 
deprive us of the means by which our duties ought 
to be fulfilled. 

I shall mentioB a few examples to illustrate this 
assertion ; though every individual man is best qua- 
lified to suggest the illustrations of it, which are of 
most importance to himself, from his intimate know- 
ledge of his own life. 

Men of strong animal spirits, who have that kind 
of intercourse with the world which is suited to their 
peculiar temper, must be conscious of the errors 
into which their love of gaiety often betrays them, 
of the dangerous situations to which it introduces 
them, of the temptations for which it prepares them, 
and of its perpetual tendency to dissipate and inter- 
rupt the serious or deliberate reflections, which are 
essential to the steadfastness, and to the uniform 
tenor of all good conduct. 
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If they have ever experienced any considerable 
impressions of religion, they are too often led on from 
oi^ indulgence to another, unfriendly to their pro-, 
gress in practical duties, till the influence of reli- 
gion on their minds, becomes at last so weak, as to 
be incs^ble of resisting any strong temptation. 
Their original temper, and the society in which 
they live, betray them into so many things in suc- 
cession, which Christianity condemns, that they find 
it necessary at last to relieve themselves from their 
own reproach, by endeavouring to reconcile their 
consciences to their conduct. They overcome one 
reUgious restraint after another; and though they 
are far from being satisfied with themselves, their 
animal spirits support them, evei^ aft^r they have 
lost their internal tranquillity. 

It is certiun that religion does not require us to 
relinquish gaiety of temper, in which one man so 
often surpasses another, and which so well enables 
^aose who possess it in a superior degree, both to 
enjoy and to embeUish the conditions of this life. 
On the contrary, the religion which is pure, affords 
us better reasons to be cheerful, than can be de- 
rived from any other source, and to enjoy the socie- 
ty of cheerful men. 

But, on the other hand, religion prescribes to us . 
that kind of self-denial, which sets a watch around 
the heart and mind, against the temptations, of 
which this general temper so often becomes the in- 
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siniiiient. We are under an indispenflable oUigi^ 
tion to restrain ourselves, when we are sensible thai 
our lore of gaiety would lead us farther tlum we 
onght to go ; when it is in danger of connecting us 
with those, whose society we ought not to cultiyate ; 
when it would bring us into an intercourse with the 
world, iBCcmsistent with our essential duties ; when 
we perceiTe that it encroadbes cm the habits which 
we have learnt firom the gospel ; or wh«i, by dissi- 
pating our minds, it is in danger of withdrawing us 
fiom the discipline, or disqualifying us for the du^ 
ties, of religion. Those who «re governed more by 
indination than by prindple, are seldom diqweed 
to allow the danger of an indulgence, from which 
they receive mueh private satisfaction. Because 
thai which they are admonished to avoid, is not 
positively unlawful, and becomes pernicious oidy 
from its excess, or from its consequences^ they de* 
fend their practice, by denying that their gaiety is 
carried to excess, and are not willing in the meam 
time, to examine its moral effects minutely. 

On this point, it is sufficient to say, that both tiie 
excess and the effects may be safely appealed to 
their own consciences, and to their deliberate reflec- 
tions. It is impossible to deny^ that every man 
<^ professing godliness,^ is as really under an obli- 
gation to rehnquish that, which he has found from 
experience to be pernicious to the general influence 
of religion on the mind, or to his fidelity in particu- 
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lar duties ; or which he knows to bare exposed him 
to dangerous temptations ; as he can be bound to 
practise sdf-denial in any other instance which can 
be mentioned. We may disguise the matter to 
ourseWes as long as the strength of our animal spi- 
rits is entire. But theie is a time ajqproaching, 
when the sentence we shall pronounce on our con* 
duct will be equally dispassionate and just Our 
habits in the present life, and the innocence or the 
dai^r which ought to be ascribed to them, will then 
be estimated by their inseparable connexion with our 
final condition as immortal beings. 

The self-command which enables a Christian to 
restrain the natural impetuosily of his mind, so as to 
rendar it uniformly or habitually subservient to his 
personal duties, is certainly a great attainment; 
without it, religion maintains no decided influence 
on human conduct ; and though the best of us pos-* 
sess it in very different degrees, all our perseyerance 
inat is accompanied with a proportional progress in 
the spirit of religion, and with an inward satisfac- 
tion which more than rewards us for every struggle 
which it requires. 

Those who have from Nature a cool or a frigid 
temperament, have seldom a struf^^ to maintain, 
either with the gaiety, or with the impetuosity, of 
their minds. But they have to combat what it is 
perhaps more difficult to overcome ; the languor of 
afiections which are seldom roused, and which are 
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never warm ; or the cold insensibility of mind, which 
receiyes or retains no strong impressions. It is not 
without a struggle with themselves, that they enter 
deeply into any subject, or earnestly into any duty. 
It requires both great strength of principle, and 
much of the grace of God, who ^^ quickeneth whom- 
soever he will,^^ to keep their minds alive to the mji- 
nute practice of religion ; and it is still more diffi- 
cult to influence their conduct by means of religious 
affections, or to bring them into the state of mind 
which the Apostle expresses, by *^ peace and joy in 
believing.'*' 

This idea suggests another. There is in all men 
a tendency to sloth, more fatal to the influence of 
religion than the effect of many temptations. What- 
ever our general resolutions are, if we are not con- 
stantly on our guard, there is an indolence which is 
apt to work itself into our habits by imperceptible 
d^rees; soliciting us to neglect the discipline of 
our own minds ; to neglect the exercises of devotion, 
en which so much of the spirit of religion depends ; 
to neglect the duties which require from us any sen- 
sible exertion or self-denial; to suspend the vigi-r 
lance by which we ought to arm ourselves against 
our peculiar temptations ; to allow ourselves to be 
engrossed by the concerns of this transitory life; 
and to bestow but a small portion either of j^xr 
thoughts, or of our time, on the permanent inte- 
rests of the world to come. 
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To resist this tendency of the mind in its rise 
and its progress, there is a self-denial which, how 
difllerent soeyer th&r peculiar tempers are. Chris- 
tians must practise all theb lives, and which is es- 
sential to their fidelity in every department of duty. 
A good man ^^ commits the keeping of his soul to 
God,^ and expects from his influence and grace the 
salutary effects of his own vigilance. But, on the 
other hand, it must be evident, that he who will 
not *^ deny himself,^ so as to maintain an effectual 
struggle against the sloth, which strikes at the root 
of religion in his mind, and of all its practice in the 
wcxrld, cannot be the disciple of Christ 

I think it unnecessary to mention any other mi- 
nute examples on this part of the subject. But it 
is of importance to add, that he who would possess 
or preserve the spirit of vital religion in his own 
life, is under an indispensable obligation to relin*. 
quish, with a firm and decided resolution, what- 
soever he knows from his experience, to have a per- 
nicious influence on the temper of his mind, on the 
turn of his thoughts, on the affections which he 
ought to cultivate, or on those which he is bound 
to subdue, on the faithful employment of his time, 
qr on the vigorous exerdse of his talents. 

He whose faith in the Son of God has really 
taught him self-denial, ^^ shall go from strength to 
strength.^^ His struggles with himself become every 
day less, in proportion to his perseverance ; and the 
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farther he adyances, the path of life is smoother be- 
fore him. 

On the other hand it is certain, that no man be- 
comes so perfect in this world, as to have no more 
struggles to maintain. Every successive period of 
human life brings forward new temptations, or new 
circumstances to convince us, that we have still in- 
clinations which require to be watched, or to be sub- 
dued. Our warfare must, therefore, be firmly sup- 
ported to the end of our probation ; and ^^ patience^^ 
must have ^^ its perfbct work/'* till we ate ^^ perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing.^ 

But let it not be imagined that this doctrine sup- 
poses Christianity in practice to requiie a severity of 
discipline, or a d^iee of patienice, to which there is 
nothing analogous in the other pursuits of human life. 
To be satisfied on this subject, we have only to re- 
present to ourselves the self-denial requisite, in order 
to acquire the qualifications necessary for any art or 
profession ; the labour and patience inseparable fiom 
the exercise of every man^s particular occupation ; 
the many sacrifices which we are compelled to make 
of our inclinations, both to verydirtHit eiqiectations, 
and to the most uncertain prospects of success in life ; 
the drudgery, the hardships, the self-government, 
to which men patiently submit in their worldly af- 
fairs, for the sake of what is at last but a transitory 
reward, even when they are permitted to attain it. 

The happiness and prosperity of human 'life de- 
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pend on the practice of self-denial in iH these difler- 
ent instances. Christianity prescribes a discipline 
of much less severity. Th^ reward which it an- 
nexes to our persevenmce^ in the mean time, is far 
greater. The ultimate result which it presents to 
our view, is incomparably more certain, and is be- 
yond our highest hope. The perfection of our na- 
ture, and our happiness through eternal ages, are 
to compensate our fidelity during the period of a 
short probation. '^ Every man,^ says the Apostle, 
<< that striveth for the mastery, is temperate in all 
things; now they do this to obtain a corruptible 
crown, but we to obtain an incorruptible.'^ 
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ON CONTENTMENT. 



BY DR ISAAC BARROW. 



Phil. iv. 11. — I have learned in whatever state I am, tlierewith to be 

content. 

These words signify how contentedness may be at- 
tained, or how it is produced : it is not an endow- 
ment innate to us ; it doth not arrive by chance 
into us ; it is not to be purchased by any price ; it 
springeth not up of itself, nor ariseth from the qua- 
lity of any state ; but it is a product of discipline ; 
" I have learned.'' 

What was said of virtue in general (" Nature 
giveth not virtue, it is an art to become good''), is 
most true of this virtue ; it is an art, with which we 
are not bom, no more than with any other art or 
science ; the which, as other arts cannot be acquired 
without studious application of mind, and industrious 
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exerdse : no art indeed tequiieth more hsrd study 
and pain towards the acquiry of it, ihete being so 
many difficulties, so many obstacles in the vay 
thereto : we have no great capad^, no towaidly 
disposition to learn it ; we must, in doing it^ deny 
our carnal sense,, we must settle our wild ftn- 
cy, and suppress fond conceits; we must bend ' 
our stiff and stubborn inclinations ; we must allay 
and still tumultuous desires and passions ; we must 
cross our humour, and curb our temper : which to 
do is a hard chapter to learn ; much consideration, 
much practice, much contention and diligence are 
required thereto. 

Hence it is an art which we may observe few do 
much study ; and of the students therein few are 
great proficients ; however, it is not an art impossi- 
ble to be learned, and which will baffle all study : 
there arc examples, which show it to be attainable ; 
there are rules and precepts, by observing which we 
may arrive to it. 

And it is certainly a most excellent piece of learn- 
ing ; most deserving our earnest siudy. No other 
science will yield so great satisfacticm, or great use ; 
Sill oth^ sciences, in comparison thereto, are dry and 
fruitless curiosities ; for were we masters of all other 
knowledge, yet wanted the skill of being content, we 
should not be wise or happy ; happiness and dis- 
cmitent are things incompatible. 

First, Equity doth exact this duty of us, and in 
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Ueve Ood to be true, who hath promised to help 
us, we could not be discontented for fear of ai^y^ 
want 

Secondly. Gratitude requireth of us this duty : ftc 
we having no right or title to any thing ; all that wq 
have coming from Code's puxe bounty ; he havii:^ 
upon us all (whatever our condition comparativdy 
is, or may seem to us,) freely conferred many great 
benefits, common to all men among us, (or being, 
Ufe, reason, capacity of eternal happiness, manifold 
spiritual blessings, incomparably precious and excel- 
lent,) we, in all reason, should be thankful for these, 
without craving more, or complaining for the want 
of other things. 

Surely if, instead of rendering God thanks for all 
the excellent gifts which he most liberally (without 
any previous obligation to us, or desert of ours,) 
hath bestowed on us, and continueth to bestow, we 
fret, and quarrel, that he doth not in smaller matters 
seem to indulge us, we are extremely ingratefol 
and disingenuous toward him. If any great person 
here, should freely bestow on us gifts of huge value, 
but with good reason, as we might presume, should 
withhold from us some trifle, that we fancy or dote 
on, should we not be very unworthy, if we should 
take it ill and be very angry with him for that cause ? 
The case is plainly the same : God hath in the 
frankest manner, bestowed on us innumerable and 
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inestiinable goods, in comparison whereto any com- 
fort or conyenience of our state here is yery trivial 
and despicable : are we not therefore, yery ungrate- 
ful, if we heinously resent the want of any such 
things. Do we not deal, beyond all expression, un- 
worthily with Gt)d, in so much undervaluing the 
goods which he hath given us, or doth- ofier us, and 
hath put within our reach ? His wisdom he offereA, 
to instruct and guide us ; his power^ to protect and 
guard us ; his goodness, to comfort us ; he offereth 
his love and favour to us, in having which, we vir- 
tually and in eflfect, have all things ; becoming 
thereby, in the highest degree, rich and honourable 
and happy : and is it not then, outrageous unwor- 
thiness to prize any other thing (any petty accom- 
modation of this transitory life, any pitiful toy here,) 
so much, as to be displeased for the want thereof; 
as if all this were not enough to satisfy our needs, 
or satiate our desires; as if, notwithstanding all 
these immense effiisions (yea, as it were, pr(>fusions) 
of bounty upon us, we could be indigent or unhap- 
py ? " Shall we receive so much good from the 
bountifiil hand of God, and shall we not content- 
edly recdve or bear so small evils from him ?^ Evils 
indeed in name and to gross sense, but not so in 
reality, not so in effect^ at least not so in God^s de- 
sign ; but rather things very convenient and profit- 
able for us. 
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Th]idly» BeMoa fiuther diotateih in respect to 
Oodi that we should be content i because it is most 
tMscmnble to ^equiesee in God's chotoe of avx stat^ 
he being infinitely more vise thiui we, and infiniteljr 
better understanding what is good for us than we 
ean do; sooner may we, by our imagination, stop 
the tides of the sea, or turn the streams of rivers 
backward : sooner, by our cries, may we stay the 
fun, and change all the courses of the stars, than 
by our passionate resentments or moanftd clamours, 
we can check the cunrent of affairs, or alter that state 
of tUngs, which ia by OQd''s high decree establidied. 
Huis lifting up our eyes to heaven, and considering 
die reference our disporition and -demeanour hath to 
God, will induee us to bear our case contentedly. 

Again, reflecting on ourselves, we may observe 
much reason to be content with our state; in what* 
ever capadty we look upon ourselves, it in reason 
becometh us, we in duty are obliged to be so. 

As men and creatures, we naturally are indigent 
and impotent ; we have no just daim to any thing, 
nor any possession maintainable by our power ; all 
that we have, or can have, conieth from most pure 
coultesy and bounty : wherefore how little soever 
is allowed us, we have no wrong done us, nor can we 
justly complain thereat: such beggars as we axe, 
must not pretend to be choosers : if any thing be 
given us, we may be glad, we should be thankful. It 
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•18 Soft those ^bo bare n right and a pcfwer to jBomdy- 

tain it, to resent and expostulate, if their due be 

withbetd ; but for uSy that never bad #ny thing that 

▼e could teil our ovn ; that have ibo power to get 

or keqi any thing ; .fi>r us, that came into the World 

jaaked and defenceless^ that live here in continiHfl^ 

-absolute^ and arbitrary dependence fi>r all pur lire*- 

lihood and subflostaice) to contest with him thai 

maintaineth us, or to complain of his dealing, is 

jridiculouflly absurd and vam. 

Upon a morid account we have less reason to chat 
Uxige oughts or to complain of any thing ; tat we 
deserve nothing but evil : if we rightly esteem and 
value ourselves, any thing will seem good-enough lor 
us, any condition will appear better than we deserve : 
^^y examining the imperfections and infirmities of 
our nature, the disorder and depravedness of our 
hearts, we cannot but apprehend^ that we are even 
unworthy of *^ the crumbs which fall frcmi our mas^ 
tef^s table C* we cannot but acknowledge that we are 
^^ less than the least of Qad's mercies.'*' Were we 
far better than we are, yet it would not become us 
to contest wit^ him, to whose disposal and judgment 
we are subject ; as Job teacheth us : ^ Behold 3ed 
taketh away, who can hinder him, who will say unto 
him what dost thou f^ ^ 

Nothing can be more absurd, than for ikien Se 
deepfy indebted, to be a^rieved in any state : shaU 
we, who are conscious to ourselves of so many great 
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Bni8 agiinst our God; who, by wiUvd tranagtesskraiB 
or dothful neglects, have so mudi affionted flnd <f- 
fiended him ; who have so little requited his Ivfe, 
and so much abused hier patience ; who have borne 
80 little firuit, and rendered him so little service ; 
shall we be angry that our humour is not pleased in 
all things ? Shall we aflSaet to swim in plenty, to 
wallow in pleasure, to bask oursdves in ease ; to-be 
fed with dainties, to be gaily dothed, to flourish In 
a brave and splendid condition, to be worriupped 
vad honoured ; who deserve not the meanest com- 
petence or lowest respect, to whom it is a great fii- 
VDur that we are permitted to subsist, whom strict 
justice would often have cast into utter misery and 
disconsolateness ? It is not surely for sudb per- 
sons to be dissatisfied with any thing in this world, 
but to bless God'^s exceeding mercy, that they abide 
there on this side of the bottomless pit ; it is their part, 
most submissive patience, to bear whatever is 
on them, humbly saying, *^ I will bear llie 
indignation of the Lord, becauselhave sinned against 
hhn.^ Seeing, whatever our crosses or sufieiings 
may be, we cannot but confess to God, << Thou 
hast punished us less than our iniquities deserve,*" 
being, in comparison with what was due to us, very 
tolerably, yea, very favourably dealt with, why 
should we be dissatisfied ? If in such cases, men 
should deal so favourable with us, we should be 
much pleased, and ready to thank them ; why then 
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lAMnald we take it iU of God, when be» eren in his 
fcatdest prooeedii^8 ugamst ub, expresseth so much 
flMhlgenoe and meicjr ? If we must be diajdeased and 
OMupkui, we have leaion mu£h rather to accuse our- 
selves, than to exdaim at Proiridence ; to bewail our 
sins, than to deplore our fortune. 
. ; We may further, looking on ourselves, consider our- 
seires as servants to God, or rather as slaves, absolute- 
: ly sulgect to bis disposal ; and shall any servant, shall 
a mere slave, presume to choose his place, or determine 
kis rank in the fiimily ? Shall he appoint to himself 
what office he will discharge, what garb he stull go 
in^ what diet he must have, what he will do, and 
liow he shall be accommodated ? Is it not fit that 
all diese things should be left to our Master's dis- 
: eretion and pleasure ? It is most reasonable that 
we should thoroughly acquiesce in his determina- 
tion ; servants should be conteht with their Master^s 
appointments and allowances ; they should not only 
themselves fi^rbear to find fault with, but be ready 
to maintain his proceedings against any, who shall 
presume to reprehend or blame them. Especially 
such servants as we are, who ^' after we have done 
all things commanded us, must acknowledge that 
we are unprofitable servants.'*' Could we by our 
labours enrich God, or raise him in dignity, or pro- 
cure delight to him, it might seem congruous that 
he should answerably reward us ; but as he get- 
teth nothing by us, so we cannot require any thing 
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fibm him ; our best Bervioes do indeed rstlier need 
{Hodm than desire any reward. No man faadi 
lived so weU that he can pretend any thing fi»aii 
Qod ; no man, without extreme presumption and 
mnogance, can offer to prescribe, in what measure^ 
or what manner Ood should reward him. 

Again, if we consider ourselres as the children of 
Ood, either by birth or nature, or by adoption and 
grace, how can we be discontent for any thing ^ 
Have we not thence great reason to hope, or rather 
to be confident, that we shall never want any good 
tUng, (necessary or convenient for us), that no great 
evil shall ever oppress us ? For is not God henoe 
by paternal disposition incUned, is he not in a 
manner, by paternal duty, engaged, in aU needful 
occasions, to supply and succour us? Can we^. 
without great profaneness^ and no less fdly, sur- 
mise, that he, which* is so immensely good, will be 
a bad, an unkind, Q;r a neglectful father to us ? No, 
as there is no other father in goodneim comparable 
to him, so none, in real efiects of benignity, can 
come near him; so our Lord assureth us; '< If 
ye,^ saith he *^ being evil, know how to give good 
things unto your children ; how much more will our 
heavenly Father give good things to his children 
that aA him ?^ 

If we consider ourselves as Christians, we have 
still more reason to practise this duty : as such, 
we are not only possessed of goods abundantly suffi* 
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dent to satisfy our desires ; we have bopes aUe to 
iBise our laiiids above the sense of all present 
things ; we have entertainments that ever may di- 
vert wxx minds, and fiU ova hearts with comfort* 
It' is indeed, strangely imhandsome for a Christian 
ever to droop, or to be disconsohite ; £ot a friend of 
Grod, and an heir of heaven, to think that he wants 
My thing, or fear that he shall ever want ; for him, 
whose treasure and heart are above, to be so con- 
cerned with any thing here, as deeply to resent it. 

Agmn, if we reflect upon ourselves as rational 
m«ri, how can we be discontented ? Is it not the 
ptoper work of reason to prevent things hurtful or 
offe^isive to us, when that may be done ; to remove 
ibem, if they are removable ; if neither of these can 
be compassed, to allay and mitigate them ; so that 
we may be aUe well to support them ? If reason 
cannot do this, what doth it signify? Is not our 
condition really worse than that of brute beasts, if 
reason servetlii only to descry the causes of trouble^ 
hat cannot enable to bear it ? AH the reasons we 
hme produced will, if we are reasonable men, and 
reason availeth any thing, have this effect upon us. 

WhevefoKe, considering ourselves, our capacities, 
our relations, our actions, it is most reasonable to 
be content with our condition, and with whatever 
dothbefidl us. 
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ON THE REGULATION OF THE AFFECTIONS ANI> 

DISPOSITION. 



BY DB ISAAC BABBOW. 



Pboy. if. 2a._KMp thy hflurt with ftU diliguioe. 

When it is said, ^^ Keep thy heart with all dili- 
g^ice^^ we must understand, it as if each of tis .were 
thus advised: With a most constant and wary 
care observe all the interior propenfities and huk 
tions of thy soul ; whatever is done or designed 
within thee, whither thy desires lean, what thy af- 
fections are stirred by, to what thy judgment of 
things doth lead thee ; with greatest attention and 
assiduity mark and ponder it. 

It is a peculiar excellency of human natnze, 
which seemeth more to distinguish a man fiom any 
inferior rank of creatures than bare reason itself, 
that he can reflect upon all that is done within him, 
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can discern the tendencies of his soul, is acquainted 
with his own purposes. Some shadows of other ra- 
tional operations are discoverable in beasts ; and it is 
not easy to convince them, who, from plausible ex- 
periments, do affirm them sometimes to syllogize: 
but no good reason or experience can, I suppose, 
make it probable, that they partake of this reflex- 
ive^ faculty ; that they do ever regard or remark 
upon their own imaginations ; they seem always to 
march directly forward, with a blind impetuousness 
towards some pleasing object, without attending to 
the fancy that guides them, or the appetite which 
excites them : neither indeed, do they seem to need 
any such power in order to the preservation of their 
life, or gratifying of their sense, which are the main 
ends they are designed and fitted for. But man 
being designed by his Maker, disposed by the 
frame of his nature, and obliged by a law imposed 
upon him, not to follow casual impulses from exte- 
rior objects, nor the bare conduct of his imagina- 
tion, nor the sway of his natural propensities^; but 
to regulate as well the internal workings of his soul, 
as his external actions, according to certain laws or 
rules prescribed him, to settle his thoughts upon 
due objects, to bend his inclinations into a right 
frame, to constrain his affections within due bounds, 
to rectify his judgments of things, to ground his 
purposes upon honest reasons, and direct them into 
lawfrd matters: it is needfiil that he should have 
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this power of dwcerning whatever moveth or pttsseth 
within him, what he thinks upon, whither he inr 
olines, how he judgeth, whence he is af^ted, 
wherefore he doth resolve. Without thb power he 
could not be a morid agent ; not able to perform 
any duty ; not properly subject to any law ; not 
liable to render an account of his doings. Did he 
not perceive his own thoughts, how could he dispel 
them, when they are bad or vain ? Did he not ob^ 
serve his own inclinations, how could he strive to 
restrain or to reform them, when they draw to un«- 
lawful practices ? Were he not sensible of his af-> 
fections, how could he endeavour to reduce or com* 
pose them, when they become exorbitant or tumul«* 
tuous? Were he not conscious of his own opi* 
nions, how could he weigh and examine them? 
How could he conform biis actions to them, or prac- 
tise according to the dictates of his conscience ? It 
is therefore, plainly needful that man should be 
endued with this power, for that without it he can 
neither perform the duties required of him, nor en- 
joy the benefits he is capadfied and designed for. 
Our Maker therefore, hath conferred it upon us; 
our duty consists in its right use ; our advantage 
ariseth from the constant and careftd exercise of 
this excellent &culty. This is our duty, recom- 
mended by the Wise Man : to be continually, with 
extreme diligence, boking inward upon ourselves, 
observing what thoughts spring up within us ; what 
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imigliuttioiia find most weloome hvbour in our 
beeastB ; what objects most affect ua with delight or 
4bplaaa|iTe; (what it is that we love and readily 
essbrace; what we distaste and presently reject;) 
Wjbat prejudices do possess our minds; wherefore 
we propose to ourselves such undertakings, converse 
h)g with ourselves, and, as it were, discoursing in 
this manner : What is it that I think upon ? Are 
my thoughts serious, seasonable, and pure ? Whi* 
ther .do I propend ? Are my inclinations compliant 
to God^s law and good reason ? What judgments 
do I make of things P Are my apprehensions dear, 
solid, sure, built upon no corrupt prejudice P What 
doth most easily stir me, and how is my heart 
moved P Are my affections calm, and orderly, and 
well placed P What plots do I contrive, what pro- 
jects am I driving on P Are my designs good, are 
my intentions upright and sincere P Let me tho- 
roughly inquire into these points, let me be fully 
satbfied in them : thus should we continually be 
doing« 

Such is the duty ; and the practice thereof is of 
huge profit and use, bringing many great benefits 
and advantages with it. The neglect of it is at- 
toided with many grievous inconveniences and mis* 
chie&: And for persuading to the one, dissuad- 
ing from the other, I shall propound some of them, 
such as are most obvious, and offer themselves to 
my meditation. 
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The most general and moat immediate advantage 
arising hence is this, that, by such a careAil and 
constant inspection, or study upon our heart, ve 
may arrive to a competent knowlec^ of, and a 
true acquaintance with ourselves, (a most usefiil 
knowledge, a most beneficial acquaintance,) neither 
of them being otherwise attainable. << The heart,^ 
as you know the prophet says, ** is deceitful above 
all things; and who,^ adds he, ^^ can know it?^ 
Hard it may be for us to know the heart, by reason 
of its deceitfiilness ; but the sliest imposture, if nar- 
rowly looked into, may be detected : it is a very 
subtile and abstruse, a very various and mutaUe 
tfain^ ; the multij^city of objects it doth converse 
with, the divers alterations it is subject to from bo*- 
dily temper, custom, company, example, other un^ 
accountable causes ; especially its proneness to com^ 
ply with, and to suit its judgments of things unto 
present circumstances without, and present appe- 
tites within, do render it such; wherefore it* is not 
indeed, easy to know it ; but yet possible it is ; for 
under severe penalties, we are obliged not to be de- 
ceived by it, or, which is all one, not to sufier it to 
be deceived. It is a feasible thing to avoid bdng im- 
posed iqpon, and well to understand ourselvies ; but 
this cannot be attained without industrious applica- 
tions of our mind, and constant observations, to find 
the comers wherein the deceit lurks. We must pur- 
sue its secret windings and intrigues ; we must trace 
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it step by step, as hunters do wild beasts, into the 
tutanost recesses of its first desires, and most deeply 
radicated prejudices; we must do as David did, 
when he strove to free himself from distrust and im- 
patience in his straits. ^< I communed with my 
own heart,^^ saith he, ^^ and my s|Nrit made diligent 
search C* by which practice he found, as he further 
aoquaints us, that it was ** his infirmity^ which 
moved him to doubt of God^s m^cy and benignity 
towards him. All men are very curious and inqui* 
sitive after knowledge ; the being endued therewith 
passeth for a goodly ornament, a rich possession, a 
matter of great satisfaction, and much use. Men 
are commonly ashamed of nothing so much as igno* 
ranee ; but if any knowledge meriteth esteem fer 
its worth and usefulness, this, next to that concern* 
ing Almighty Qod, may surely best pretend thereto ; 
if any ignorance deserveth blame, this certainly is 
most liable thereto. To be studious in contemplatr- 
ing natural effects, and the causes whence they pro- 
ceed; to be versed in the writings and stories of 
other mexCs doings ; to be pragmatical observers of 
what is said or done without us, (that which per- 
chance Qiay little concern, little profit us to know,) 
and in the mean while, to be strai^rs a^ hrane, 
to overlook what passeth in our own breasts, to be 
Ignorant of our most . near and proper concern- 
ments, is a folly, if any, to be derided, or rather 
gready to be pitied, as the source of many great 
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inooiiTemences to us. We do ftequently hug our- 
selTes, (or rather shadows in our room,) admiring 
ourselires for qualities not really being in us ; ap. 
{^uding ourselves for actions nothing worth, such 
as proceed from ill principles, and aim at bad ends ;> 
whereas, did we turn our thoughts inwards, and re- 
gard what we find in our hearts, by what inclina- 
tions we are moved, upon what grounds we pro^ 
ceed, we should be ashamed, and see cause rather 
to bemoan than to bless ourselves : descending into 
ourselves, we might perchance, discern that most 
of our gallant performances (such as not consider* 
ing our hearts, we presume them to be) are derived 
from self Jove or pride ; from desire of honour, 07 
love of gain ; from fear of damage or discredit in 
the world, rather than out of love, reverence, and 
gratitude towards God, of charity, compassion, and 
good-will towards our brethren, of sober regard to 
our own true welfare and happiness ; which are the 
only commendable principles and grounds of action. 
No man indeed, can truly value himself, or well 
approve of his own doings, so as to find any perfect 
comfort in himself, or in them, who doth not by 
studying himself, discover whence and why he 
acts : one may be a flatterer, but cannot be a true 
friend to himself, who doth not thoroughly acquaint 
himself with his own inward state ; who doth not 
frequently consult and converse with himself: a 
friend 'to himself, I said ; and to be so is one of the 
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greatest b^iefits that human life can enjoy ; that 
which will mo6t sweeten and solace our life to us : 
firiendship with others (with persons h(mest and in* 
telligent) is a great accommodation, helping much 
to allay the troubles, and ease the burdens of life ; 
but fiiiendship with ourselves is much more neces-* 
sary to our well-being; for we have continual op- 
portunities and obligations to converse with our- 
selves; we do ever need assistance, advice, and 
comfort at home : and as commonly, it is long ac« 
quaintance, and familiar intercourse together, which 
doth concili|ite one man to another, begetting mu- 
tual deamess and confidence, so it is towards one'*s 
self: as no man can be a friend tp a mere stranger, 
or to one whose temper, whose humour, whose de- 
signs he is ignorant of; so cannot he be a friend to 
himself, if he be unacquainted with his own dispo- 
sition and meaning ; he cannot, in such a case, rely 
on his own advice or aid when need is, but will suGk 
pect and distrust himself; he cannot be pleasant 
company to himself, but shall be ready to cross and 
fall out with himself; he cannot administer conso- 
lation to his own griefs and distresses ; his privacy 
will become a desertion, and his retirement a mere 
solitude. 
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ON THE REGULATION OF THE TEMPER. 



BY BB BLAIB. 



Pbov. iv« 23. — Keep thy heart with all diligence : for out of it are the 

issues of life. 



I MEAK to speak to you of the goyemment of the 
temper. Passions are quick and strong emotions, 
which by degrees subside. Temper is the disposi- 
tion which remains after these emotions are past, and 
which forms the habitual propensity of the soul. The 
passions are like the stream, when it is swollen by the 
torrent, and ruffled by the winds. The temper re« 
sembles it, when running with its natural velocity and 
force. The influence of temper is more silent and 
imperceptible than that of passion. It operates with 
less violence, but being constant, it produces effects 
no less considerable. Many place a good temper 
upon the same footing with a healthy constitution 
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ef body. They consider it as a natural felicity which 
some enjoy ; but for the want of which, others are 
not moraUyculpable, nor accountable to God ; and 
hence the opinion has sometimes prevailed, that a 
bad temper might be consistent with a state of 
grace. If this were true^ it would overturn that 
whole doctrine, of which the Gospel is so ftiU, that 
regeneration, or change of nature, is the essential 
characteristic of a Christian. It would suppose that 
grace might dwell amidst malevolence and rancour, 
and that heaven might be enjoyed by such as are 
strangers to charity and love. It WiU readily be ad- 
mitted, that some, by the original frame of their 
mind, are more favoinrably inclined than others, 
towards certain good dispositions and habits. But 
this affords no justification to those who neglect to 
oppose the coiruptionB to which they are prone. 
Let no man imagme that the human heart is a soil 
altogether unsusceptible of culture; or that the 
worst temper may not be reformed by attention and 
discipline. Settled depravity of temper is always 
owing to our own indulgence. If, in place of cheek- 
ily, we nourish malignity of disposition, all the con- 
sequences will be placed to our account, and every 
excuse from natural constitution, be rgected at the 
tribunal of heaven. 

The proper regulation of temper affects the charac- 
ter of man in every situation which he bears, and in- 
cludes the whole circle of religious and moral duties. 
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With respect to Ood, he ought to cultivate a 
devout temper. This imports more than the care 
of performing the offices of religious worship. It 
denotes that sensibility of heart towards the Su- 
preme Being, which springs from a deep impres- 
sion of his perfections on the soul. It stands op- 
posed, not only to that disregard of God which forma 
the description of the impious, but to that absence 
of religious affections, which sometimes prevails 
among those who are imperfectly good. They ac- 
knowledge, perhaps, the obligations. of duty. They 
feel some concern to ^^ work out their salvation.*" But 
they apply to their duty through mere constraint ; 
and serve Ood without affection or complacency. 
More liberal and generous sentiments animate the 
man who is of devout temper. Ood dwells upon 
his thoughts as a benefiictor and a father, to whose 
voice he hearkens with joy. Amidst the occurrences 
of life, his mind naturally opens to the admiration 
of his wisdom, the reverence of his power, the love 
of his transcendant goodness. All nature appears 
to his view as stamped with the impress of these 
perfections. Habitual gratitude to his Maker for 
mercies past, and cheerAil resignation to his will 
in all time to come, are the native efiusions of his 
heart. 

Such a temper as this deserves to be cultivated 
with the utmost attention ; for it contributes, in a 
high degree, both to our improvement and our hap- 
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piness It riefines, and it exalts human natuie. It 
softens that hardness which our hearts are ready to 
contract ftom frequent intercourse with this rugged 
World. It facilitates the discharge of every duty 
towards God and man. At the same time, it is a 
temper )>eaceful and serene, elevated wad rejoicing. 
It forces the current of our affections to flow in a 
placid tenor. It opens pleasing prospects to the 
tnind. It banishes harsh and bitter passions ; and 
places us above the reach of many of the annoy- 
ances of worldly life. When the temper is truly 
devout, ^^ the peace of God, which passeth imder- 
standing,^ keepeth the heart and soul. 

In considering the proper state of our temper 
with respect to one M!iother, what first presents it- 
self to be recommended is a peaceable temper; a 
disposition averse to give ofience, and desirous of 
cultivating harmony, and amicable intercourse in 
society. This implies yielding and condescending 
manners, unwillingness to contend with others about 
trifles, and in contests that are unavoidable, proper 
moderation of spirit. Such a temper is the first 
principle of self-enjoyment. It is the basis of all 
order and happiness among mankind* The positive 
and contentious, the rude and quarrelsome, are the 
bane of society. They seem destined to blast the 
small share of comfort which Nature has here al- 
lotted to man. But they cannot disturb the peace 
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of odieri, more than they break their own. Tbe 
hurricane rages first in their own bosom, before it 
is let forth upon the world. In the tempests which 
they raise, they are always tost ; and frequently it is 
their lot to perish. A peaceable temper must be 
supported by a candid one, or a disposition to view 
the conduct of others with fairness and impartiality. 
This stands opposed to a jealous and suspicious tem- 
per, whidb ascribes every action to the worst motive, 
and throws a black shade over every character. As 
you would be happy in yoursdves, or in your con- 
nexions with others, guard against this malignant 
spirit. Study that charity which ^^ thinketh no 
evil ;^^ that temper which, without d^^nerating into 
credulity, will dispose you to be just ; and which 
can allow you to observe an error, without imputing 
it as a crime. Thus you will be kept free from that 
continual irritation which imaginary injuries raise in 
a suspicious breast ; and will walk among men as your 
Jbrethren, not your enemies. But to be peaceable 
and to be candid, is not all that is required of a good 
man. He must cultivate a kind, generous, and 
sympathizing temper, which feels for distress where- 
ever it is beheld; which enters into the concerns of 
his friends wilii ardour ; and to all with whom he hap 
intercourse, is gentle, obliging^ and humane. How 
little does he know of the true happiness of hfe, who 
is a stranger to that intercourse oi good offices and 
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kind afFectioiis, wbicb, by a pleasing charm, attach 
men to one another, and circulate joy firom heart to 
heart! 

You are not to imagine, that a benevolent tem- 
per finds exercise only when opportunities offer of 
performing actions of high generosity, or of exten* 
eive utility. These seldom occur. The condition 
of the greater part of mankind, in a good measure, 
precludes them. But in the ordinary round of hu^ 
man affairs, a thousand occasions daily present them- 
selves of mitigating the vexations which others suf- 
fer, of soothing their minds, of aiding their interest, 
of promoting their cheerfulness or ease. Such oc- 
casions may relate to the smaller inddenta of life. 
But it is of small incidents that human life is chiefly 
composed. The attentions which respect these, 
when suggested by real benignity of temper, are of- 
ten more material to the happiness of those around 
us, than actions which carry the appearance of greater 
dignity and splendour. No wise or good man ought 
to account any rules of behaviour as below his re- 
gard, which tend to cement the great brotherhood 
of mankind in comfortable union. In a more espe- 
cial manner, amidst that familiar intercourse which 
belongs to domestic life, all the virtues of temper 
find their proper place. It is very unfortunate, 
that within that circle, men too often think them- 
selves at liberty to ^ve unrestrained vent to the ca- 
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pm9 of pasnon or humour. Wheieas tbere, on the • 
CfKBtrary, more than any where, it concerns th^ii to 
attend to the government of their heart ; to diedc 
what is violent in their tempers, and to soften irhat 
is harsh in their manners. For there the temper is 
formed, and the real character displays itsel£ The 
forms of the world disguise men when abroad^ but 
within his own family, every man is known to be 
what he truly is. In all our intercourse, then, witk 
others, particularly in that which' is closest and most 
intimate, let us cultivate a peaceable, a candid, a 
gentle, and friendly temper. This is the temper to 
which, by repeated injunctions, our holy religicai 
seeks to- form us. This was the temper of Christ t 
this is the temper of heaven. 

The basis of all good dispositions, as it respects the 
individual himself, is humility. Not that meanness of 
gi^t which leads a man to undervalue himself, and 
to sink below his rank and character ; but what the 
Scripture expresses with great propriety, when it ex- 
horts ^^ every man, not to think more highly of him- 
self, than he ought to do, but to think soberly.^ 
He who adopts all the flattering suggestions of self- 
love, and forms claims upon the world, proportioned 
to the imaginary opinion which he has conceived of 
his merit, is preparing for himself a thousand morti- 
'fications. Whereas, by checking the risings of ill- 
founded vanity, and retreating within those bounds 
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vhick a moderate estimation of our character pre- 
idcfibeS) we escape the miseries which always pursue 
an arrogant mind, and recommend ourselves to the 
favour hoA of God and man. 

Hence will naturaUy arise a contented temper, 
which is cme of the greatest blessings that can 
be enjoyed by man, and one of the most mate* 
lid requisites to the proper discharge of the du- 
ties of every station. For a fretful and discon- 
tented temper renders one incapable of perform* 
ing aright any part in life. It is unthankful and 
impious towards God; and towards man, provok* 
mg and unjust. It is a gangrene which preys on 
the vitals, and infects the whole constitution With 
disease and putrefaction. Subdue pride and vanity, 
and you will take the most effectual method of era- 
dicating this distemper. You will no longer behold 
Ihe objects around you with jaundiced eyes. You 
will take in good part the blessings which Provi- 
dence is pleased to bestow, and the degree of favour 
which your fellow-creatures are disposed to grant 
you. Viewing yourselves, with all your imperfec- 
ticms and failingis, in a just light, you will rather 
be surprised at your enjoying so many good things, 
than discontented, because there are any wMdx 
you want. 

From an humble and contented temper, will spring 
a cheerful one. This, if not in itself a virtue, is at 
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least the giob in which yirtue should always be ar^ 
layed. Piety and goodness ought never to be mark- 
ed with that dejection which sometimes takes rise firom 
supeistition, but which is the proper portion only of 
guilt. At the same time, the cheerfulness bdong- 
ing to yirtue is to be carefully distinguished fiom 
that light and giddy temper which characterises fol- 
ly, and is so often found among the dissipated and 
vicious part of mankind. Their gaiety is owing tp 
a total want of reflection ; and brings with it the 
usual consequences of an unthinking habit, shame, 
remorse, and heaviness of heart, in the end. The 
cheerfulness of a well-regulated mind springs firom 
a good conscience and the favour of heaven, and is 
bounded by temperance and reason. It makes a 
man happy in himself, and promotes the happiness 
of all around him. It is the clear and calm sun- 
shine of a mind illuminated by piety and yirtue. 
It crowns all other dispositions, aud comprehends 
the general effect which they ought to produce on 
the heart. 

Such, on the whole, is the temper, or habitual 
frame of mind, in a good man: devout towards 
God ; towards men, peaceable, candid, affectionate, 
and humane; within himself, humble, contepted, 
and cheerful. When this temper is thoroughly 
formed within us, then may the heart be este^ned 
to have been '^ kept with all diligence."" 
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That we may be thus enabled to keep it, for the 
sake both of present enjoyment, and of preparadon 
for greater happiness, let us earnestly pray to Heaven. 
A greater blessing we cannot implore of the Al- 
mighty, than that he who made the human heart, 
and who knows its frailties, would assist us to subject 
it to that discipline which religion requires, which 
reason approves, but which his grace alone can 
enable us to maintain. 
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ON CURIOSITY CONCERNING THE AFFAIRS OF 

OTHER& 



B3r DB BLAIE. 



JoHK zzi 21^ 22.— Peter seeing^ bin, saith to Jesus, Lord, and wliat 
■hall thia man do ? Jesua saitb unto liim. If I will that he tany till 
X come^ what is that to thee ? Follow thou me. 

The instruction, which arises from a conversation of 
our Lord'^8 with Peter, in the text, is, that all pry- 
ing inquiries into the state, circumstances, or charac- 
ter of others, are reprehensible and improper; that 
to every man a particular charge is assigned ; the 
fulfilment of which ought to be the primary object 
of his attention, without officiously thrusting himself 
into the concerns of others. 

That idle curiosity, that inquisitive and meddling 
spirit, which leads men to pry into the affairs of 
their neighbours, is reprehensible on three accounts. 
It interrupts the good order, and breaks the peace 
of society. It brings forward and nourishes several 
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bad passions. It draws men aside from a proper 
attention to the discharge of their own duty. 

In this world we are linked together by many ties. 
We are bound by duty» and prompted by interest, 
to give mutual assistance, and to perform friendly 
offices to each other. But these friendly offices are 
performed to most advantage^ when we avoid inter- 
fering unnecessarily in the concerns of our neigh- 
bours* Every man has his own part to act, has his 
own interest to consult, has affSurs of his own to 
manage, which iiis neighbour has no call to scruti- 
nize. Human life then proceeds in its most na- 
tural and orderly train, when every one keeps with- 
in the bounds of his proper province ; when, as long 
as his pursuits are fair and lawful, he is allowed, 
without disturbance, to conduct them in his own 
way. " That ye study to be quiet, and to do your 
own business^ is the apostolical rule ; and, indeed 
the great rule, for preservation of harmony and or- 
der. But so it is, that, in every age, a set of men 
have existed, who, driven by an unhappy activity 
of spirit, oftener perhaps than by any settled de- 
sign of doing ill, or any motives of ambition or in- 
terest, love to intermeddle where they have no con- 
cern, to inquire into the private affairs of others^ 
and from the imperfect information which they col- 
lect, to form conclusions concerning their circum- 
stances and character. These are they who, in 
Scripture, are characterized as " tattlers, and busy 
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bodies in other men^s matters,^ and from whom we 
are called ** to turn away.*" 

Though persons of this description should be 
prompted by nothing but viun curiosity, they are, 
nevertheless, dangerous troublers of the world. 
While they conceive themselves to be inoffensive, 
they are sowing dissension and feuds. Orossmg 
the lines in which others move« they create confu- 
sion, and awaken resentment. For every man con* 
ceives himself to be injured, when he finds another 
intruding into his affairs, and, without any title,. tak- 
ing upon him to examine his conduct. Being im- 
properly and unnecessarily disturbed, he claims the 
right of disturbing m his turn, those who wantonly 
have troubled him. Hence, many a friendship has 
been broken ; the peace of many a family has been 
overthrown ; and much bitter and lasting discord hail 
been propagated. 

While this spirit of meddling curiosity injures, so 
considerably, the peace and good order of the world, 
it also nourishes, among individuals who are addicted 
to it, a multitude of bad passions. Its most frequent 
source is mere idleness, which, in itself a vice, never 
fails to engender many vices more. The mind of 
man cannot be long without some food to nourish 
the activity of its thoughts. The idle, who have 
no nourishment of this sort within themselves, feed 
their thoughts with inquiries into the conduct of 
their neighbours. The inquisitive and curious. are 
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always talkative. What they learn, or fimcy them- 
selves to have learned, concerning odiers, they are 
generally in haste to divulge. A tale which the 
laalicious have invented, and the credulous have 
propagated; a rumour which, arising among the 
multitude, and transmitted by one to another, has, 
in every step of its progress, guned fresh additions, 
becomes in the end the foundation of confident as* 
senion, and of rash and severe judgment. 

It is often by a spirit of jealousy and rivalry, that 
the inquiries of such persons are prompted. They 
wish to discover something that will bring down 
their neighbour's character, circumstances, or repu- 
tation, to the level of their own ; or that will flatter 
them with an opinion of their own superiority. A se- 
cret malignity lies at the bottom of their inquiries. 
It may be concealed by an affected show of candour 
and impartiality. It may even be veiled with the 
appearance of a friendly concern for the interests of 
others, and with affected apologies for their failings. 
But the hidden rancour is easily discovered. While, 
therefore, persons of this description trouble the 
peace of society, they, at the same time, poison their 
own minds with malignant passions. Their dispo- 
sition is entirely the reverse of that amicable spirit 
of charity, on which our religion lays so great a stress* 
Charity " covereth a multitude of sins ;'' but this pry- 
ing and meddling spirit seeks to discover and divulge 
them. Charity ^^ thinketh no evil ;'' but this tem^^ 
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per indines ii8 always to suspect the worst, Cha^ 
rity << rejoiceth not in iniquity;'" this temper tri*. 
umphs in the discovery of errors and failings. Cha- 
rity, like the sun, brightens every object <m which 
it shines ; a censorious disposition casts every cha^ 
racter into the darkest shade it will bear. 

It is to be further observed, that all impertinent 
curiosity about the affairs of others, tends greatly 
to obstruct personal reformation. It draws men^s 
thoughts aside from what ought to be the chief ob- 
ject of attention, the improvement of their own heart 
and life. They who are so officiously occupied about 
their neighbours, have less leisure and less inclina- 
tion, to observe their own defects, or to mind their 
own duty. From their inquisitive researches, they 
find, or imagine they find, in the behaviour of others, 
an apology for their own failings : and the favourite 
result of their inquiries generally is^ to rest satisfied 
with themselves. 

In opposition to such a character as this, the doc- 
trine plainly inculcated by the text is, that to every 
man, a particular charge is given by his Lord and 
Master, a part is assigned him by Providence to 
act, and that to this he ought to bend his chief at- 
tention. 

Where persons possess any important station, on 
distinguished rank, in the world, the application of 
this doctrine to them is manifest. But there are 
multitudes of mankind, to whom this appears in a 

8 
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very different light. They are humble a£d private 
men, ^o are willmg to conceive thesiselves as of 
little importance in the world. Having no exf ensiVe 
mfluencO) and no call, as they think, to distingnish 
Amnselves by active exertions in any sphetfe, they 
imagme that they may innocently lead an idle life, 
and indulge their cnriosity,^ by canvassing at plea- 
aure, the character and the behaviour of those around 
ibena. .With persons of this deidcription, every so- 
ciety too mudi abounds ; but no one ought to con- 
sider himsdf as inagnificant in the sight of God. 
£very man has his work allotted, his talent commit- 
ted to him ; by die due improvement of which he 
Blight, in one way or other, serve God, promote vir- 
tae, and be useftd in the world. " Occupy "till I 
oome,'^ is the charge given to all Christians without 
exception. To be entirely unemployed and idle is 
die prerogative of no one, in any rank of life. 

Even that sex, whose task is not to mingle in the 
Ubours of public and active business, have their part 
assigned to them. In the quiet of domestic shaded, 
there are a variety of virtues to be exercised, and of 
important duties to be diischarged. Much depends 
on them for the maintenance of private economy 
and order, for the education of the young, and for 
file relief and^omfort of those whose functions en- 
gage them in the toBs of the world. £ven where no 
such female duties occur to be p^ormed, the care of 
preparing for future usefulness, and of attainihg such 
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aooomplislunents as procure just esteem, is laudable* 
In such duties and cares, how far better is time em- 
ployed, than in that search into private concerns, 
that circulation of rumours, those discussions of the 
conduct, and descants on the character of others^ 
which engross conversation so much, and which end, 
for the most part, in severity of censure. 

In the great circle of human affairs, there is room 
for every one to be busy and well employed in his own 
province, without encroaching upon that of othars, 
and no man is so sequestered from active life, but 
within his own narrow sphere, he may find some op? 
portunity of doing good ; of cultivating friendship, 
promoting peace, and discharging many of those 
lesser offices of humanity and kindness, which aire 
within the reach of every one, and which we all owe to 
one another. In all the various relations of life, in- 
numerable duties stand ready to be performed ; in- 
numerable calls to virtuous activity present them- 
selves on every hand, sufficient to fill up with ad- 
vantage and honour, the whole time of man. 

There is, in particular, one great and comprehen- 
sive object of attention, which, in the text, is placed 
in direct opposition to that idle curiosity reprehended 
by our Lord. The commandment given in the text^ 
to ^^ follow him,^ includes both observance of his 
words, and imitation of his example. The words of 
Christ contain, as we all know, the standing rule of our 
life. His example exhibits the great model on which 
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our conduct ougkt to be fanned; 'fl&d it is to this that- 
the precept here delivered directly refets. Exam- 
ples have great influence on aU. But by all human 
examples, we are in danger of being occamonaUy mis- 
led. The most perfect human characters, in the midst 
of their brightness and beauty, are always marked 
with some of those dark spots which stain the nature 
cif man. But our Lord possessed all the virtues of 
the greatest and best men, without partaking of any 
of their defects ; and his example is attended with this 
singular advantage, that it is more accommodated 
than any other to general imitation. It was distin-^ 
guished by no unnatural austerities, no affected sin. 
gularities; but exhibits the plain and simple tenor 
of aU those virtues for which we have most frequent 
occasion in ordinary life. His life was divided be- 
tween the retired ai^ the active state : devotion and 
business equally shared it. In the discharge of that 
high office with which he was vested, we behold the 
perfect model of a pubUc character ; and we behold 
the most beautiful example of private life, when we 
contemplate him among his disciples, as a father in 
the midst of his family. By such means, he has 
exhibited before us specimens of every kind of vir- 
tue ; and to all ranks and classes of men has afforded 
a pattern after which they may copy. 

<^ Follow 'him^ in his steady and conscientious 
discharge of duty, amidst opposition from evil men, 
and a corrupted world. Follow him in his patient 
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tnlniiitrioii to lii§ Fadfeor's wQl, md dv 
Us spirit imder aD trials. FoDov In m he 
of duinteicsted benenrienoe^ in Ub oonpaiiBaD to 
the vaahappYj in Us leadiness to oU^ to aasBt^ 
and to rdieTe. Imitate die miMnfaw andgcDdcneaa 
of his mannen. Imitate die aflahiMty and condo- 
soension which appeared in his bdumoor ; die mi- 
oorrupted shnplidtj and parity whidi dndngmshed 
his whole life* 

These are nnich worthier and nobler objects of 
your attention, dian any of diose trifling yarielies 
which you can explore and £scover in die chandcfs 
of diose among whom you live. 
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ON S£LF.LOVS. 



BY PR KAHBOW. 



9 TiH. KL 3;— For men shall be loYers of theivflelves. 

Saint Paul in this place, out of a prophetic epi« 
rit instructiiig or warning his disciple Timothy, 
oonoeming <^ difficult times,^ or the calamitous state 
of things, which should ensue, induced upon the 
world, as it useth to happen, by a general preva- 
i^dcy of vicious dispositions and practices among 
men, doth thence take occasion, by a specification 
of. their yices, to diaracteri^ the persons who 
should concur to produce that hard state. 

A^nong those vices he plaoeth self-love in the 
van, as the capital and leading vice ; intimatinjg 
thereby, that it is of all in its nature most heinous, 
or in its influence most noxious. 
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18 of aD Tioes the most common, so 
deeply ndicated in our natme, and so generally 
oveisp e a ding the world, that no man thoroughly is 
exempted from it, most men are greatly tainted irith 
it, some are wholly possessed and acted by it : this 
b the root from which all other Tices do grow, and 
without which hardly any sin could subsist; the chief 
▼ices espedaDy , have an ob^us and evident depen- 
dence thereon. 

All impiety doth inyolve a loving of oursdves in 
undue manner and measure. From hence particu- 
larly, by a manifest extraction, are derived those 
chief and common vices, pride, ambition, envy, ava- 
rice, intemperance, iigusdce, unchaiitableness, pee- 
vishness, stubbornness, discontent, and impatience : 
for, we overvalue ourselves, our qualities and endow- 
ments, our powers and abilities, oiir fortunes and 
external advantages ; hence are we so proud, that 
is, so lofty in our conceits, and haughty in our de- 
meanour* 

We would be the only men, or most consider- 
able in the world; hence are we ambitious, hence 
continually with our unsatiable greediness, we do 
affect and strive to procure increase of reputation, 
of power, of dignity. 

We would engross to ourselves aU sorts of good 
things in highest degree ; hence enviously, we be- 
come jealous of the worth and virtue, we grudge and 
repine at the prosperity of others ; as if they de- 
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tracted somewlut fivan our ezcdlency, or dkl ed^ee 
the brightness of our firtmie. 

We desire to be not only fiiU in our cqoj- 
ment, but fiee and absohite in our dcNninion of 
things ; not only secme fix>m nefding the sooooor 
of other men, bat independent in icgaid to God*8 
providence ; henoe aie we so eovetoas of wealth, 
lienoe we so eagerly scrape it, and so caicfbDy hoard 
it up. 

We can refuse our dear selves no satisfiKrtion, 
although unreasonable or hurtful; thaef<Re we so 
xeadily gratify our appetites in unlawful cat ezoes- 
sive enjoyments of pleasure. 

Being blinded or transported with fond dotage 
on ourselves, we cannot discern or will not regard 
what is due to others; lienoe are we apt upon occa- 
sion to do them wrong. 

Love to ourselves, doth in such manner suck in 
and swallow our spirits, doth so pinch in and con- 
tract our hearts, doth, according to its computation, 
so confine and abridge our interests, that we cannot, 
in our affection or in real expression of kindness, 
tend outwards ; that we can afford little good wiD, 
or impart little good to others. 

Deeming ourselves extremely wise, and worthy of 
tegBod, we cannot endure to be contradicted in our 
opinion, or crossed in our humour ; hence, upon any 
such occasion, our choler rises, and we break forth 
into violent heats of passion* 
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From thelikecaufleftitis^ that we cannot willinj^y 
stoop to due obeisance .of our superiors, in reverence 
to their persons, and observance of their laws ; that 
we cannot contentedly acquiesce in the station or 
portion assigned us by Providence ; that we cannot 
patiendy siqpport oiar condition, or accept the events 
befalling us. 

In fine, if surveying aU the several kinds of naugh. 
ty dispositions in our souls, and of miscarriages in 
our lives, we do scan their particular nature, and 
fieaich into their original causes ; we shall find inoT'' 
ditrnte self Jove to be a main ingredient, and a coia-^ 
moh source of them aU. 

The wQird self^ove is ambiguous ; for cdl self-love 
is not culpable ; there is a necessary and unavoid^ 
able, there is an innocent and allowable, there is a 
worthy and commendable self-love. 

There is a self-love originally implanted by 6od 
himself in our nature, in order to the preservation 
and enjoyment of our being ; the which is common 
to us. with all creatures, and cannot anywise be ex- 
tirpated. Every man living, by a natural and ne- 
cessary instinct, is prompted to guard his life, shun- 
ning all dangers threatening its destruction ; to pur- 
vey for the support imd convenience of it ; to satisfy 
those natural appetites, which importunately crave 
relief, and without intolerable pain, cannot be de« 
nied it ; to repel or decline whatever is very griev- 
ous and ofiensive to nature ; the self-love that urg- 
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tth us €o ido these things, is no mora to be Uamed 
than it can he shunned, 

- Reason further aUdweth such a 6eIf4ove, .^hich 
ttoveth us to the pursuance a£ any. thing appa- 
rently good, pleasant, or useM to us, the which dotli 
not coiitain in it any essential turpitude or iniquity; 
doth not obstruct the attainment of some true or 
greater good; dodi npt produce some overbal^no* 
log mischief; doth not infer h^m to the w(Hrld, or 
3nong:to other men. 

r ReittQii dictitteth and pr^scijjbeth to us, that we 
ahouid haiFe a[ sob^jregard to our true good and wdU 
ftre ; to> our best interest amd.solid content ; to that, 
which (all things being rightly stated, considered, 
and computed,) will, in the final event, prove most 
beneficial and satisfactory to us : a self-love working 
in prosecution of such things, common sense cannot 
but allow and approve. 

So it appeareth that all self-love is not culpable, 
but that some kind thereof is very commendable ; how 
then shall we distinguish ; how shall we ** sever," to 
use the Prophet^s language, ^^ the precious from the 
vile?" 

To this we may answer in general, that all love of 
ourselves which is unreasonably grounded, or which 
is excessive in its degrees and limits ; or which vent- 
eth itself in wrong instances ; or which driveth our 
mind, will, and afiections towards bad objects ; or 
which produceth effects noxious to ourselves or 
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others, is culpable. If we esteem ourselves for 
things not true, or reaUy for things indifierent or 
mean, for things nowise excellent or valuable; if we 
affect ourselves beyond compass, so as to postpone 
the love of God, or exclude the love of our neighbour ; 
if, out of regard to ourselves, we do things base or 
mischievous ; if thence we doat upon vun profits, 
embrace foul pleasures, incur sinful guilt, expose 
ourselves to grievous danger, trouble, remorse, and 
punishment ; if thereby, we are engaged to forsake 
our true interest, and forfeit our final happiness; 
then assuredly it is a foolish and vicious self-love ; 
it is not a proper, but a false and equivocal love, 
usurping that goodly name ; it is a real hatred or 
enmity, disguised under the semblance of friend- 
ship; it more properly may be called cruelty, 
treachery, flattery, mockery, delusion, and abuse of 
ourselves. 
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O'P ANXIETY AND SOLICITUDE. 



BY BISHOP ATTEBBUBY. 



Matt, vi 34i— .Take no thought for the morrow. 

The meaning of our Saviour, in these words, cannot 
be, that we are to live at random, secure and careless 
of whatever may befall us ; that we are not to look 
into the consequences of our own, or other men^s 
actions, nor endeavour any ways to foresee, and pre- 
vent approaching dangers : that we are to make no 
manner of provision for future events, to lay up 
nothing, and concern ourselves about nothing, but 
what is present, and immediately before us : for this 
is no part of the character either of a wise or a 
good man, nor agreeable to many other rules and 
directions given us in Holy Scripture. Doubtless, 
sagacity in discerning, and a prudent forecast to- 
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wards declining evils, are not only allowable, but 
commendable qualities ; frugality and diligence are 
certainly virtues; and therefore, the prudent man 
is thus described by Solomon, that *^ he foreseeth 
the evil, and hideth himself:^ and the ant is re- 
commended to us, as a pattern of providence and 
parsimony ; ^^ Go to the ant, thou sluggard, con- 
sider her ways and be wise.'*'* 

Our Saviour^s meaning plainly is, to forbid such a 
care and concern for future accidents, as is attended 
with uneasiness, distrust, and despondency ; such a 
degree of thoughtfulness as takes up, and dejects, 
and distracts the mind. We are not too curiously 
to pry into the remote issues of things, nor to per- 
plex and afflict ourselves with the forethought of 
imagined danger. We are not to guard against 
want by an eager anxious pursuit of wealth ; nor to 
be so careful in providing supplies for the necessi- 
ties of this life, as to forget that we are designed for 
another. In this -sense, wie are obliged ^^ to. take no 
thought for the morrow/^ The design of the iexi 
therefore is> to prohibit all anxious and perplexing 
cares ; whether as to the good things of life; the 
necessaries and first conveniencestif it, how we.8hall 
be furnished with them ; or whether^ as to theiH 
things, the possible dangers, -and distantevilr of fift^ 
how we shall bear them. A disease voy incident? to 
good and virtuous minds, when they happen to be'i 
little tinctured with melandioly.; and very apt^ where 
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it gets possession, to poison aU the enjoyments of 
life, and even to make ]iSe itself sometimes a burthen 
ta the' owner. When w6 indulge ourselves too far 
in melancholy presages, atid pretend to see a great 
way off, the evils that shall happen to us, we are 
guilty of impiety, inasmuch a6 we proudly and arro* 
gantly prete&d to what doth not lie within the com- 
pass of onr knowledge, and aflfect to partake with the 
Almighty in one of his ^eat attributes. <^ Secret 
things belong imto the Lord our Ood (" He alone who 
orderisi and disposes futurities, can foresee them at a 
dHfltance : but man is a short-sighted and blind crea»- 
ture ; and never more blind, than when he pretends 
to see farthest, and to set up fqr prophesying. It 
ifi the kind design of God, to wrap up things to come 
in clouds and darkness, lest we should arrive at the 
knowledge of that, which, when known, would cer- 
tainly trouble us. And what madness, what wick- 
edness is it then, to pry curiously into those arcana 
of Providence, which we can never find out, and 
which were hidden from us on purpose that we 
might not ^nd tliem out ! ^^ Secret things belong 
nAto the Lord our Ghod ; but those that are revealed, 
belong unto us and to our children f^ and one of 
these revealed truths is, the wise aphorism of the 
text, " Take no thought for the morrow."" 

•That isuch anxiety is irreligious, will further ap- 
pear, if we consider it as built always on a secret 
distrust 6f fiod^s goodness towards us, and perpetual 
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wAtchfulnesfi over us. It hath indeed, somewhat of 
the nature of infidelity ; and therefore our Saviour 
applies himself to those who give way to it under 
this compellation, *^ Oh ye of little faith r Did we 
repose an entire confidence in God ; were we tho* 
roughly persuaded that he is as ready, as he is able, 
to do every thing that is needful for us, and that 
without his permission and aj^intment, no snare 
can entrap us, no calamity can crush us, no evil can 
iqpproach to hurt us ; had we always upon our minds, 
I say, a deep and Uvely sense of these truths, it 
were impossible that a concern for ftiture events 
should much disquiet us ; we should certainly^ ac- 
cording to the advice of St Peter, ^^ cast our care 
upon God/^ if we in good earnest believed, that ** he 
cared for us."" I do not say, that such a persuasion 
would render us indifferent to all events, and wholly 
unconcerned at the probable approach of impending 
dangers: but it would in good measure, take off 
the edge and sting of our forebodings ; it would 
compose and calm us intp a patient resignation of 
ourselves to the Divine will and appointment ; it 
would make us hope the best that there is room to 
hope in every case, and expect the worst that could 
happen with tranquillity and evenness. 

By the light of Nature we learn, God is infinitely 
wise. and good: ,and what greater security can we 
have^ than to be under the protection of infinite yrit^ 
dom and goodness ? Ought we in reason, to disturb 
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ourselves with an eager desire of possessing what 
infinite goodness shall be pleased to lay upon us P 
Do we not know, and feel, that we depend upon God, 
originally for what we are, and every moment for his 
continued preservation ? That in him we ^^ live, and 
move, and have our being ?^ And can we doubt, whe- 
ther he, who gave us the greater gift^ Being itself, 
will afford us the less, whatever is absolutely requi- 
site to our well-being ? The argument is our Savi- 
our^s, " Take no thought (says he) for your life, 
what ye shall eat, nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on : is not the life more than meat, and 
the body than raiment ?^^ 

The same plain lesson we learn also from the ob- 
servation of God^s perpetual care and providence 
over the several ranks of lower and less noble crea- 
tures ; over the birds of the air, and the beasts of 
the field, and the very plants that flourish on the 
face of the earth. These all ^^ wait upon him who 
giveth them their meat in due season.^ He feeds 
them within, and he clothes them without, either 
usefully or splendidly, as seemeth best to him, his 
overflowing bounty supplies them with whatever is 
suitable to their natures and wants : ^^ He openeth 
his hand and filleth all things living with good.**^ 
And shall he, who provides thus liberaUy for inferior 
beings, neglect any ways to take care of roan, the 
heir of all his blessings, and lord of the creation ? 

The looking forward to the probable events of 
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thmgs hath been ever esteemed one of the first and 
chkfest instances of prudence ; when that sagacity 
is employed in a proper manner, and within its due 
bounds ; when it gives the mind a cahn and clear 
foiesight of the difficulties it is likely to meet with, 
and leaves it at liberty, under that view, . to prepare 
itself every way for thct encoiuiter: but when it 
serves only to disarm us of our courage, and to de^ 
piive us of our reason ; to create vexations to us, and 
to multiply dangers; it is then die very folly of fool- 
ishness, as may aj^ar from the ensuing reflections. 
For, I. The task we set ourselves in this case, is 
infinite and endless ; and after all will not answer 
the design for which it is intended. The posdble 
evils and calamities of life ate without number ; and 
in vain therefore should we attempt to reckon them 
up ; or, could we number them^ it would be a still 
vainer attempt, to forecast with ourselves particularly 
how we might avoid them : which yet is perhaps 
the only wise reason that can be given for our 
musing much upon them. Did the affairs of this 
world proceed in an even and regular course, so that 
we might easily trace effects from theb causes, and 
judge surely 'of the future by the present ; it might 
be reasonable and prudent often to i^mploy our 
thoughts and concerns on times and things at a dis- 
tance, and endeavour to foresee what were possible 
to be Ibieseen, in order to make the wisest use and 
advantages olP it. But alas ! we have no sure due 

8 
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to guide us in such searches as these. The events 
of life are to the utmost degree uncertain, and de« 
pend often on such secret springs and motions, as 
lie without the reach of our observation ; and there- 
fore, fall out often so crossly, and so contrary to 
common rules, that it is but lost labour to draw long 
schemes before hand, and form nice conjectures upon 
them. ^^ I returned and saw under the sun (says a 
very experienced observer,) that the race is not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong ; neither yet 
riches to men of imderstanding, nor yet favour to 
men of skill: but time and chance happeneth to 
them all.^ 

: Either the evil we fear will come, or it will not. 
If it will, then the saying of our Lord takes place, 
** sufficient for the day (that is, for the day of visi- 
tation) is the evil thereof-/' It is time enough to bear 
it, when it doth befall us ; but it is impardonable folly 
to invite it to ^^ come and torment us before our 
time (" to add imaginary to certain afflictions, and 
to suffer a thing a thousand times over in oui: 
thoughts, because we must once suffer it in reality. 
But if it will not come, then our fear of it is our 
only evil : and surely such an evil is " vanity and 
vexation of spirit,'' in the utmost propriety of the 
expression. Anxiety of mind, therefore, makes us 
feel a thousand afflictions, which will never overtake 
lis, and multiplies those which certainly will. And 
how can a worse character possibly be given of any,, 

L 
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thhig that sets tip for pradenoe ? Nay, tlus oanoeni 
for fbtnrity robs us of all the ease and advantages 
which might arise from a proper and discreet use of 
the present moment. Certainly, the greatest plea- 
sore on this ode ofheaven, lies in an even and serene, 
acahn, composed, and steady mind; that is inwatdj^ 
at rest, and by consequence, at leisoie to enjoy all 
outward comforts ; that hopes the best, and is pre* 
pared for the worst ; enjoys the present, and is not 
anxiously concerned for the future. Such a temper 
of mind is the greatest blessing God can bestow on a 
man, because it gives a taste and relish to all other 
blessings; and therefore, the greatest folly a mail 
can be guilty of, is, to part with it on any account ; 
and to quit a certain tranquillity now, out of the 
rain fear of being robbed of it, some time or other : 
Further, 

It is very unreasonable to disquiet ourselves about 
distant evils ; it often happening that the presence 
of the things themselves, suggests better expedients, 
wiser and quicker counsels to us, than all our wisdom 
and forethought at a distance can do. ^* The mor- 
row (says our Lord) shall take thought for the 
things of itself ;'^ that is, it shall bring along with it 
a power and strength of mind answerable to its ne« 
cessities, a frame of spirit every way suited to our 
circumstances and occasions. ^< Thus, sicknesr, (as 
one well observes) doth of itself produce in us such 
a temper, as is fitted to that trial ; it makes us aflect 



priracy and silence^ which conduce to our recorery^ 
and gives us such a seriousness, and readiness to 
submit to good advice, as is agreeable to the dan- 
gers that attend it. And thus necessity and want 
infuse into the soul that decency of behaviour, that 
carefulness to watch proper opportunities, that cour- 
tesy and eloquence of speech, which no premedita- 
tion can furnish, and proves a kind of inspiration.^ 
Trouble not thyself, therefore, about what is to 
come : for when it is come, it shall either find, or 
make thee ready to undergo it. ^^ To-morrow shall 
take thought for the things of itself;^ and why then 
ehouldst thou be at a needless expense of thought 
before hand ? 
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ON THE WRETCHEDNESS OP A WAVERING MIND. 



BY BISHOP ATTEBBURY. 



G£K. xlix. 4. — Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel. 

These are part of the dying Patriarch Jacobus 
words, when he blessed the Twelve. Of the eldest 
of these, the character he gives is contained in these 
words, and seems to represent Reuben to be of a 
fickle, uncertain, irresolute temper; not utterly void 
of all propensions to goodness, but incapable of act- 
ing up to them ; not without honest and virtuous 
resolutions, but unable firmly to keep and practise 
them. And this being his case, he pronounces upon 
him, that he " shall not excel." That is, that 
he shall never arrive to any pitch and perfection in 
virtue, nor ever command a thorough esteem and 
respect from good men ; that he shall never be able 
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eminently to distinguish himself by the exercise of 
those good qualities of mind, which procure honour 
and happiness to men in this world, and in another. 
^* Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.^^ 

The condition of a man who is divided between 
two contrary ways of life^ between virtue and vice^ 
godliness and irreligion, is certainly very wretched 
and deplorable ; for he is in the meanest state of 
mind that human nature is capable of. He is per- 
petually restless and uneasy; full of anxiety and 
torment. He loses all advantages of this world, and 
most assuredly forfeits 'all pretences to any in the 
next. 

First, This doubtful uncertain way of living and 
thinking proceeds from a mean state of mind, such 
as is beneath the dignity of human nature. 

Man was made to discern and embrace truth; and 
for this reason, ^^ is there a spirit in him ; and the in- 
spiration of the Almighty has given him understand- 
ing.^ He has faculties whereby he may distinguish 
between true and false> right and wrong ; and may fix 
to himself sure principles of action. When he does 
this, approves what is best, and sticks to what he ap- 
proves, he does what he was designed to do, and an- 
swers the end of his being. When he does not, but 
suffers himself to be swayed and bent different ways, 
by different motives, and to float under uncertain- 
ties ; then he forfeits the great prerogative, and the 
most distinguishing advantage that belongs to the 
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yeaaonable mttvre. The Scripture th^i^orej aUow-* 
cth not to the irreflolufte and the inamstant the nam^ 
of men : they are 9aid to be ^< children towed to im4 
fro with every wind of doctrine.*" 

The perfection of man is to be like God in all his 
attributes, particularly in that glorious one of bi9 
immutability ; whereby he is, as the Scripture speaksi 
*^ without Tariableness, or shadow of turning ; tb^ 
same yesterday, to-day and for ever.^ 

We are like him in this perfection, when we get 
to ourselves, by thought and reflection, a firm per* 
suasion of the eternal diiferences of good and evil, 
and of that inseparable dependence which reward 
and punishment have upon them ; and when we go- 
vern our Uves under.the sense of these persuasions, 
evenly and uniformly. And this perfection he robs 
himself of, who wavers between different principles 
and practices ; and is sometimes good, and sometimes 
bad as it happens. He puts not his faculties to 
that use for which they were given him ; employs 
not his reason to those purposes for which it was de^ 
signed, the establishing and strengthening of his min4 
in moral principles ; but lives as much at randomi 
and without hold, as if << the breath of the Almighty"" 
were in him. 

. Indeed, iinless reason gives us a firmness and 
oonstancy of acting, it is so far from being the glory 
and the privilege, that it is really the reproach (|nd 
disgrace of our natures, and makes us lower than 
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eren '^ the horse and mule that have no understand, 
in^.^ For they without that, act always rq^ularly 
and (xmsonantly to themselves, under the never- 
erring guidance of instinct ; a blind, but sure prin- 
dpie; whikt man, with aD bis boasted titles and 
privileges, wanders about in uncertainty, does and 
undoes ; and contradicts himself throughout all the 
various scenes of thinking and living. 

But the dignity of our nature is a consideration ca- 
pable of touching few. Let us go on therefore, second- 
ly, to more plain and affecting considerations. For 
such an unsettled temper of mind as we have describ- 
ed, creates a great deal of trouble and disturbance to 
the man who is so unhappy as to be master of it. 

How uneasy is he always to himself, who acts 
backwards and forwards, and has no sound bottom 
to rest upon. What disquiets does it create in his 
mind, to see himself perpetually condemning him- 
self, allowing himself in that opinion or practice this 
hour, which he is sure he shall disallow and go 
against in the next. (And this perhaps, is the only 
part of bis temper that he ever can be sure of.) 

Certainly a mind, thus at odds with itself, cannot 
but be very troublesome to the man that has it ; un- 
less, together with the power of keeping his resolu- 
tions he has lost also that of reflecting i^fterwards 
on the breach of them ; for, whenever he looks back 
upon his actions, gi^lt and folly will appear written, 
as it were, upon the front of them. He must needs 
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pronounce himself light and inconsistent, inrinfiefe, 
and void of that true fear of Ood, which dwells only 
with simplicity and a single heart. In fine^ 86 
many disagreeable and mortifying thoughts will of- 
fer themselves to him, as cannot but leave a wouiicl 
behind them. And a *^ spirit thus wounded, (with 
guilt and folly too,) who can bear P"*^ In truth, as to 
ease of mind, it belongs oftentimes to the completely 
wicked, more than to those who are by halves so. 
For the first may have hardened and stupified h»s 
conscience so far, till it lets him alone, and gives 
him no further notice of the dangerousness of the 
state he is in. But he who sins and repents, and 
then sins again in an endless circle^ is sure to heat 
of his own follies, and be sensible of his own miseries. 
His good fits are like the short intervals of madness^ 
which serve only to let the madman into a know- 
ledge of his own disease; whereas, it would be much 
more to his satisfaction and content, if he were mad 
always. 

Good God ! when a man finds himself breaking 
through all the strcmgest bonds that should hold him ; 
through his most deliberate resolutions, made in 
time of great danger and adversity, or upon his so^ 
lemn approach to the table of the Lord, but forgot- 
ten again in the presence of any new temptation, 
what horrors must the sense of this create in him I 
What hatred and contempt of himself! what de- 
spair almost of ever arriving at that strength and 
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Annaess of mind, which is requisite to carry him even- 
ly on through the paths of virtue ! Surely he ^^ is like 
the troubled sea, that cannot rest, whose waters cast 
up mire and dirt. There is no peace, saith my God, 
to such a wicked one as this.^ 
- But further, such a temper, so distracted between 
contrary inctinations and practices, is in the third 
place, mischievous to a man in point of interest, as 
well as ease. For it renders him unfit for all the 
affiurs and business of life ; incapable of forming ad- 
vantageous designs with confidence, or of prosecut- 
ing them with effect. ^^ A double-minded man,^^ 
saith St James, *^ is unstable in all his ways.^^ He 
that is so in point of religion, (the greatest and most 
important concern of life, the one thing necessary) 
will probably be so in every thing besides; and 
then what kind of undertaking is such an one quali- 
fied for ? To what calling can he betake himself with 
any probability of success, who wants the very first 
elements of thriving, — ^industry, constancy and per- 
severance ? Alas ! the doubts and misgivings of his 
heart concerning his own internal state are such, as 
take away from him the taste of all outward comforts 
at present, and hinder him firom an eifectual pursuit 
of them. It must be a *^ mind easy and at rest,^. that 
can apply itself thoroughly towards making those 
advantages of the things of this life which are inno- 
cent and lawful. And such an one is not his, 
<< whose ways (as the wise man speaks),. are double 
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bdbre the Loid.^ Besides, this imequakiess in acC^ 
jug, these heats and these colds in rdfigion, when 
once they appear, (and how can they chuse but ap* 
pear some time or other ?) will draw upon a man the 
suspicion of hypocrisy and dissimulation. He, who 
in the eye of the world is sometimes good, and some- 
times bad, as it happens, will be sure to have the 
measure of himself taken from the worst side of him ; 
and the other parts of his character esteemed only 
as pure artifice and feigning. His credit wfll be 
blasted, and his good name taken away ; that en- 
gine by which he is to profit himself and others, and 
to do all the good he is like to do in the world. In- 
timacies and friendships are the great comforts and 
supports of life ; and of these such a man will al- 
ways be thought incapable. What ground can his 
levity give any one to build their confidence upon ? 
What encouragement is there to venture an acquaint* 
ance with the rash and unstable ? What reason to 
expect a mutual consent and agreement of thoughts 
and aifections, from a mind so Uttle at unity with 
itoelf? 

But these are slight inconveniences, in compari** 
son of what follows ; that such a wavering, uncer^ 
tarn temper of mind is utterly inconsistent with the 
tenns of salvation, and the hopes of etemid hapjn-^ 
ness. For it is not a holiness taken up by fits and 
starts that can oarry a man to Heaven. It must be 
a constant rpgular principle, influencing us through- 
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ou^, ihat mu8t do tbat. ** If ye contww ia my 
vord (says our Sayiour,) then are ye my difidpl^ 
indeed.^ An uninterrupted course of yirtue and 
goodness, and nothing less, can justify us before 
fiod, and entide us to our reward. And the rea- 
son 109 because nothing less cim prove our sincerity 
to 6od» wbidi is the great and fundamental rule by 
vbieh we are to be tried And a vem of this must run 
through all our thoughts and actions, to make ua 
acceptable be&re God 

Let not a man therefore flatter himself, that things 
are well with him, because he is not absolutely ^^ given 
over to work wickedness,^ but though he sometimes 
seems to be ^^ dead in trespasses and sins,^ yet be 
soon rises again by repentance ; for assuredly this 
(which is at the bottom nothing but an art of get- 
ting to Heaven, and yet enjoying pleasure here all 
the while,) will not serve his turn. There is no 
promise in Scripture that belongs to the unstable 
md wavering man; the terms of the covenant are 
universal purity, or at least universal sincerity ; and 
with less than these can no man be saved 

Besides^ by these vicissitudes of sinning and re- 
lapsing, our resoluticm at last is quite broken ; and 
we fit down every time with less hopes of the mercy 
and forgiveness of God^ and of hia grace and as- 
sistance. 

For the purpose of persuading the man that is 
thus bewildeied, to retrieve himself by serious onh- 
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kademtion, as soon as it is possible, I shall take leave 
to recwiineiid two or three plain, but useful, con- 
siderations. 

And first, He that sets about this work, must be 
Bure that his belief is right, and sound at the bottom : 
for it is generally the uncertainty and waveringness 
of this, that produces all that unevenness, and disor- 
der in the life and practice of mankind. A sudden 
heat of devotion, or the fear of what will become of 
a man in the other world, will carry him sometimes 
into mighty resolutions of quitting sin, and living 
well for the future. But these wear off quickly, 
and come to nothing ; because they arose only &om 
present passion, and were not built on any good foun- 
dation, on any strong and full conviction of the mind; 
Let him, therefore, who would pursue this cure, in- 
quire diligently of himself, whereon it is that his 
faith stands ; bow he comes to be persuaded of the 
truth of natural principles^ and of those of revealed 
religion. And let him (if he has it not already) 
procure to himself such an evidence of these things, 
as is not to be shaken. For when this principle is 
once well fixed in his heart, virtue will go out from 
it into his life and actions ; and it will work wonders 
towards making him all harmonious and of a piece. 
When he has gone thus far, let him. 

In the next place, consider well what that parti- 
cular weight was> that in the days of his irresolution, 
still hung upon him, and clogged. all his virtuous 
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endeaVoun^. * There is some particular sin of our 
constxtution, some great and ruling infirmity, that 
damps all our good motions, and spoils all our betft 
resolutions ; and will continue to do so, till by a di- 
rect opposition of oiirselves to it, we have conquered 
and removed it. When we hKve cut off dik ^< right 
hand,^ plubked out this *' right eye,'' we may then 
hope, that the greatest part of the difficulty is over, 
and that no less powerful temptation will be able 
to draw us aside. But till this be done, in vain arc 
all our other attempts and designs. While the 
great offence has yet any hold upon us^ nothing will 
be done to purpose ; but he that has been divided 
in his opinion, and wavering in his practice, will be 
divided and wavering still. 

When he has thus settled his faith upon good 
grounds^ and armed himself well against *' that sin 
which does so easily beset him,'' he must take care 
(in the next place) not to suffer himself to come 
within reach of any thing that may any ways un- 
fasten his resolutions, whilst they are yet young and 
tender. No ! but let him root and ground himself 
in the faith first, by an answerable life and con- 
versation, that, as his good practice took rise at first 
from his good opinions^ so shall his opinions be 
strengthened afterwards, by his practice ; till both 
being confirmed in him, shall enable him ^^ to stand 
in the evil day," and not to be afraid of whatever it 
is that would shake his steadfiwtness. 
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If, to these endeayours, he (lastly) joms fefvetit 
and unwearied prayer to Almighty God, fbr the aids 
and suppoirts of his grace, he shall assuredly fit>tn 
thence be made perfect at last, be *< stablished, 
strengthened, settled.^ He shall have a new heart 
created in him, that shall enable him to be " steads 
fast, immovable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord.'^ 
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BT AmCHBISHOP SECK£M. 



1 Thcss. t. 31, 32 — Vnvt all things: koU tmt dini wiock b gaoJ: 

I froB aB apDeanaee «f ctE. 



Bt the exlensm woid aO^ the Aposde in this phioe, 
evidently means no more, than all things wfaidi may 
be right or wrong in point of conscienoe. And by 
proving them, he means, not that we shonU tiy them 
both by experience, which would be an absoid and 
pernicious directioit: but that we should examine 
them by our fiiculty of judgment, which is a wise 
and useftd exhortation. Accordingly, Ghristiani^ 
recommends itself to us at first sight, by this pecu- 
liar presumption of its being the true religion, that 
it makes application to men as reasonable creatures, 
and claims our assent on account of the ptoofs which 
it offers. By these alone it prevailed originally : on 
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these it still xelies ; and requires faith for the prm- 
ciple of our obedience, only because it produces evi- 
dence for the ground of our faith. 

That beings, capable of thought, are obliged to 
think, is very obvious : that they should think with 
the greatest care on subjects of the greatest import- 
ance, is equally so : and the question, what obliga- 
tions we are under, is plainly of the utmost import- 
ance. For our behaviour, and consequently our hap- 
piness, depends on the determination of it. There- 
fore we are just as much bound to conduct our un- 
derstandings well, as our tempers or outward actions. 
And the opportunities given us of showing, either 
diligence in procuring information, and fairness in. 
judging upon it, or the contrary, are trials, which 
God hath appointed, of every one^s moral character ; 
and perhaps the chief trials, which some have to go. 
through. 

There are some who openly profess an utter con- 
tempt of all inquiry ; despise such as are soUcitous 
either about belief or practice, and even affect a 
thoughtlessness, which they find to be grown fash- 
ionable. Now really, if this be an accomplishment,, 
it is one, that whoever will, may easily be master of.: 
But surely men oi:^ht to think seriously cmce for all,* 
before they resolve for the rest of their days, to think 
no more. There are strong appearances, that manyi 
things of great consequence are incumbent upon us. 
No one can be sure, that these appearances are fair.' 

8 
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lacious/tinhe hath examined intd them. Manyf 
vho have^ axe fully persuaded of theu truth. And 
if there be such things in the world as folly and 
guilt, it can riever be either wise or innocent to dis^ 
dam giTing ourselves any trouble about the matter^ 
and take it absolutely for glinted, that we may live 
as' we will : a decision of such a nature, that were it 
made on seemingly ever so good grounds, it would 
be very fit to review them well from time to time^ 
for fear of a mistake that must be fatal. 

And if a general neglect of considering our com 
duct be criminal, a neglect of considering any part of 
it must, in its degree, be crimiiial also. Many havd 
weighed carefully, and observe conscientiously, some 
duties of life ; but will not reflect a inoment, whether 
it lie allowable for them to behave, in other points, 
as they do. And yet, if any moral obligation de^ 
serves regard^ every such obligation deserves it 
equally. 

Ebme agam, have searched and obtaiiied satisfac^ 
tion, they say, concerning every article of morals ; 
but will not Concern themselves about religion. Yet 
surely the inquiry^ whether th^« be a wise and just 
Buler ci this universe or not ; and if there be, what 
homage he expects from us ; and what we have ta 
hope or fear from him, according as we pay it, or 
leAise it ;^ is as material a one, as ever was made. 

Another sort declare, that they have a settled 
conviction of natural religion, but treat revelation,. 

M 
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at the same time, as totally unworthy of being clon^ 
flidered. Yet, that our Heavenly Father can pve 
us very useful information, both of what we did not 
know before, or of what we could not know else, is 
at least as credible, as it is certain that fo^ can give 
such, one to another. And that he may with juaties 
giro some men greater advanti^es than others, fay 
supernatural discoveries, is no less clear, than that 
he may give them such advantages by their natural 
abilities and. dreumstances. If then God may do 
this for us, it is a most interesting question, whether 
he hath or not ; and an indispensable precept, whicji 
the words immediately preceding the text, express 
when joined with it, ** Despise not prophesyings : 
prove all things.'^^ 

But there is yet a Afferent set of persons, who 
confess, that both our attention and our assent are 
due to Christianity in general, but who are against 
discussing any of its doctrines in particular. Pro» 
vided men know but enough of it to keep them well- 
behaved and quiet, nothing further, they conceive^ 
IB needfol : whatever sentiments about speculative 
points happen to prevail, should be supported, and 
no disputes allowed to break in upon the peace of 
the world* Now it is very true, that society should 
not be disturbed by contentions about opmiotts, noc 
men be perplexed about questiona of mere curiosity^ 
ifastead of learning better things ; nor frighCened or 
QStriMiged from each other, by laying stress on pointa 
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of mere nicety. And the New Testament stifonglj 
forbids all these thmgs. Bat stQI^ if the Christian 
leUgion be from Heaven, it cannot be a matter of 
indifference, what its real doctrines are : nor can its 
Author have given us the liberty of professing others 
in their stead. Some of them may seon, and per* 
haps may be (though that doth not follow) of smali 
eonsequoice to the purposes of common life : but if 
they convey to us just notions of God, and of those 
relations of ours to him> whidi are never the less 
real for not being discoverable by reason ; if they 
instruct us in the duties, which those relations requirei 
and form us to that state of mind^ which he knows 
to be requisite for enjoying the happiness of another 
world, be their connexion with this world ever so 
Kttie, surely they are important enough. Some of 
than also have doubts and difficulties attending 
them ; as even the doctrines of natural religion, and 
the duties of morality have : but these are intended 
to furnish u& with opportunities of showing upright- 
ness in judgii^ where we are qualified to judge ; and 
hmniiity in submitting our shallow imaginations to 
unfirthomable wisdom, where we are not : the exer« 
cise of which virtues here, will fit us for a plentifid 
reward hereafter. And would men but once prevail 
on. themselves to express their thoughts on contro<^ 
verted subjects, with decency and oandoury society^ 
instead of suffering by debates, would receive much 
ben^. Ghristiaiiity would be better understood j 
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and therefore more justly esteemed, and more dis- 
creetly practised : it wotdd be built on firmer foun« 
dalMtts, and therefore be securer against all assaults. 

Every article therefore, both of morals and rdi-* 
gion, may and ought to be tried, in such manner ais 
can be reasonably expected from the parts^ attain^ 
ments, and circumstances of each person : and con-*' 
ceming. this, we should both judge modestly for omu 
selves, and consult others with deference. 

But then, the more general and important this 
duty of inquiry is^ the more care must be taken to 
perform it aright. 

Many fancy that they have thought very freely 
upon religion. Now this is, in one sense, treating it 
freely indeed, but no proof of thinking upon it at 
all. For mere disbelieving is no more an evidence 
of having examined, than mere believing is. How^ 
ever at least, they say, they have thrown ojBF the 
prejudices in which they were brought up: and 
throwing off prejudices must be right. But then 
ihere are many of them for extirpating, under that 
odious name, original natural dispositions in the' 
heart of man. For instance : the propensity which 
lire all experience to revere an invisible power; -die 
esteem which we all feel of justice and truth, of 
mercy and goodness, of honour and decency; are 
as real constituents of our inward frame, as any 
passion or appetite that belongs to it. Yet these 
principles^ which direct iis to eveiy thing that is 
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'good, they would persuade us to root out as pNJu* 
dices ; while they plead earnestly for the inclinations, 
^hat continually prompt us to vice, as dictates of 
nature. And a part of our nature undoubtedly they 
are : but a part lamentably disordered ; and which, in 
its best estate, the other and higher was evidently 
designed to govern and restrain. 

It is fit, that, as far as we can, we should exa- 
mine the foundation of our early opinions ; but with 
equity, with candour, not with a resolution before- 
hand to find fi^t : for as they are never the truer 
for our being educated in them, thay are never the 
faker either. 

It is probable, that many might have some im- 
pressions of piety, such as they were, made upon them 
by the superintendents of their childhood ; and it fs 
possible, that something may have been added since 
to these impressions, by their attendance, .if haply 
they have been sufiered to attend, on public instruc- 
tion. But as soon as they be^n to see a Uttle more 
of the world, and observe what passes around them, 
what a number of things will they meet with, likely 
to give them a much stronger bias towards infide« 
lity, than the forms of a common education have 
given them towards faith. They will find but too 
many declared unbelievers, and even teachers .of 
unbelief: very many, who, if they do not.expredsly 
deny Christianity, speak and act as if they despised 
it ; sad few, in comparison, that vouchsafe it a seri- 
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tbey will hear most insidioualy magnified; the beoe^ 
fit* of it most artfioUy and malicioualy depreciated ; 
the public worship of God condemned as idle fi»x- 
mali^ ; the prirate as enthusiastic folly ; the mini^ 
ters of his wpid represented as objects only of con- 
tempt or abhorrence. 

When prejudices from without, like l^e^Ci are 
added to the vehement ones within, which vaaij^ 
forms against every thing that would humble it^ 
and passions and appetites against every thing fbat 
would restrain them ; it is easy to perceive, where 
the danger of partiality lies, and what preposses- 
sions the company they have kept, the books they 
have read, the lives they have led, make necessary 
to be banished by too many, if they would become 
fair inquirers. 

We own it to be highly proper that men should 
ask themselves why they belieye : but it is equally 
proper for them to ask, why they disbelieve. Un* 
dqubliedly they should not be bigots and sealota ; but 
then they sHouM nof be so against religion, any. 
more than for it. Implicit faith i^ ^ong : but im^ 
pUcit infidelity is yet more so. 

By such considerations as these, men should pre^ 
pare their minds (qv beginning to inquire. And 
when they do b^gin, it is an important rule, not to 
he too hasty in drawipg conplv^sions, especially bold 
on^. Viewing things on every side, observing 
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how fior eMUMqaenceB leadi, ttid |— nfmi iiig |q ^qI. 
bet And hear evidence, till leaaon saitli time needs 
no move, is giievoiu labour to indolence and impa^ 
tience, and by no means answers the ends of conceit 
and aflfeotation. A shcvter way theiefore, is com- 
monly taken. Some argument, niged in fiiYour of 
religion, proves or seems to be a weak one: and 
without more ado, they infer that the rest are no 
stronger. Some things, whidi haye been general^ 
receired, they find or apprehend are fidse or doobi- 
ful ;. and therefore nothing, they imag^e, is certain* 
Some text of Scripture, possibly transcribed or trans- 
lated amiss, is hard to defend, or to reconcile with 
some other; and therefore they slight the whole. 
Some doctrine, which revelation is said to teach, 
appears hard to understand or admit, or is capa- 
ble of a ludicrous turn : and therefore immediately 
they reject, not only that, but others not in the 
least connected with it; throw aside at once the 
^itire system ; and it may be, plunge headlong into 
vice. Yet, all the while revelation perhaps doth 
not teach this doctrine, and they are oifended solely 
at a phantom of their own dressing up ; or perhaps 
teaches it with great reason, for any thing which they 
can ever prove to the contrary. For in a nature 
so unsearchable as that of God, and a scheme so 
vast as that of his universal government, there must 
be many things, which creatures of our limited facul- 
ties cannot approach towards comprehending; and 
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merely for want of comprelieBdiogy may fimcy" to hi 
ftiU of incredibilities^ which, could we but know more, 
or would we but remember that we know go little, 
^ould instantly yanisb* In matters therefore, which 
we ynderstand so very imperfectly,. to set up hu<^ 
man imagination against divine authority ; to rely 
pn crude notions, that things are imposinble, which 
proper testimony shows to be true in fact ; or that 
God cannot be, or do, what, by his own declarations, 
he is, and hath done, betrays a disposition widely. 
Cerent from the modesty which becomes us, 
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OF MORAL DISCIPLINE, EDUCATION, AND HABIT. 



BY BISHOP BUTLEB. 



Pkov. xiii. 14. — ^The heart of him that hath understaadiiig^, seeketh 

knowledgeb 

Tu9B constitution of human creatures (and indeed 
of all creatures which come under our notice) is 
such, as that they are capable of naturally becoming 
qualified for states of life, for which they were oncef 
wholly tmquaiified. In imagination, we may indeed 
conceive of creatures, as incapable of having any of 
their facidties naturally enlarged, or as being unable 
naturally to acquire any new qualifications : but the 
faculties of every species known to us, are made 
for enlargement ; for acquirements of experience and 
habits. 

. We find Qur^elvest in particular, endowed with 
capadities, not only of perceiving ideas, and of know**. 
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ledge, or peiceiying truth, but also of storing up 
our ideas and knowledge by memory. We are ca- 
pable, not only of acting, and of having diflerent mo» 
mentary impressions made upon us ; but of getting a 
new facility in any kind of action ; and of setded al- 
terations in our temper or character. The power of 
the two last is the power of habits ; but neither the 
perception of ideas, nor knowledge of any sort, are 
habits ; though absolutely necessary to the forming 
of them. However, appreb^ision, reason, memory, 
which are the capacities of acquiring knowledge, are 
greatly improved by exercise. Whether the word 
habit, is applicable to all these improvements, and 
in particular, how far tl)e powers of memory and of 
habits may be powers of the same nature, I shall not 
inquire ; but that perceptions come into bur minds 
readily, and of course, by means of their having 
been there before, seems a thing of the same sort, as 
readiness in any particular kind of action, proceed* 
ing from being accustomed to it : and aptness to te^ 
collect iNPaetical observations of service in our ooa« 
duct, is plainly habit in many cases. 

There are habits of peroeption, and habits of ae* 
lion. An instance of the former, is oyr constant and 
even involuntary readiness in correcting the impies^ 
sions of our sight concerning magnitudes and dis- 
tances, so as to substitute judgment in the room of 
sensation imperceptibly to ourselves. And it seems 
as if all other associations of ide^, not natumQy 
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xonui^efited, a^^ be called peeave lialiils; aspra^ 
perlj as our feadiaesB in undenrtaiidiiig lawgwagpa 
updn axgbt, or bearing of voids. And onr^teatfnesa^ 
.ill speaking and writing them, is an instance gf the 
latter, of uptiYe babits. 

Fw distinctness, we may consider balnts, as be» 
:longing to the body, or the mind: and thelatte 
will be eK^afned by the former. 

Uod^r the former aie comprehended all bodily ac- 
tivities or motions, whether gracefol or onbeoomu^, 
which iM« owing to use : under the latter, general 
baUts of life and conduct ; such as those of obedU 
^nce and submission to authority, or to any particu* 
lar person ; those of veracity, justice, and charity ; 
those of attention, industry, self-goyemment, enyy, 
revenge. 

. Habits of this latter kind seem produced by re* 
peal;ed acts, as well as the former. And in like 
manner, as habits belonging to the body are pro* 
dnced by e:Ktemal acts ; so habits of the mind are pro- 
duced by the eitertion of inward practical principles, 
that is, by carrying them into act, or acting upon 
tbem ; the principles of obedience, of veracity, justice, 
md charity. Nor can those habits be formed by any 
external course of action, otherwise than as it pro^ 
eeeds ftom these principles : because it is only these 
inward principles exerted, which are strictly acts of 
obedience, of veracity, of justice, and of charity. So 
^kewiae babits of attention, industry, self-govern- 
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inent, are in Hie same manna* aoquiied by ekercMe; 
and habits of enyy and revenge by indnlg^ee^ 
whether in outward act, or in thought and inlentioii^ 
which is inward act; tar such intention is an mcL 
Resolutions also to do well, are properly acts. And 
endeavouring to enforce upon our own minds, a 
practical sense of virtue, or to b^et in others tlM 
practical sense of it, which a man really has himself, 
is a virtuous act. All these, therefore, may and will 
contribute toward forming good habits. 

But going over the theory of virtue in one^ 
thoughts, talking well, and drawing fine pictures of 
it ; this is so far from necessarily or certainly condudi^ 
to form an habit of it, in him who thus employs 
himself; that it may harden the mind in a contrary 
course, and render it gradually more insensible ; that 
is, may form an habit of insensibility, to all moral con- 
siderations. For, from our very faculty of habits^ 
passive impressions by being repeated grow weakar* 
Thoughts, by often passing through the mind, axe 
folt less sensibly : being accustomed to dai^r bo- 
gets intrepidity, that is to say, lessens fear ; to dis- 
tress, lessens the passion of pity; to instances of 
other^s mortality, lessens the sensible apprehensioit 
of our own. 

And from these two observations together ; that 
practical habits are formed and strengdiened by re-^ 
peated acts, and that passive impressions grow 
weaker by being repeated upon us ; it must follow, 
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that adiVe halves may be gcadually forming and 
^Tengtfaemng^ by a course of adbg utK>ii such and 
such motives and excitements, whilst these ttiotiyes 
and excitements themselves a)re> by protwrtionable 
degrees, growing less sensible, ate continually less 
and Jess sensibly felt, even as the active habitu 
fltiengthen* 

Experience cdaSiim this : for active principles, at 
the very time that they are less lively in perception 
than they were, mre found to be, somehow, wrought 
more thoroughly into the temper and character, atid 
become more e£Pectual in influencing our practice* 
The three things first mentioned may aflbrd in* 
stances of it* Perception of danger, is a natural ex« 
dtement of passive fear and active caution ; and by 
being inured to danger, habits of the latter are gra- 
dually wrought, at the same time that the former 
gradually lessens. Perception of distress in others, 
is a natural excitement, passively to pity, and ac- 
tively to relieve it ; but let a man set himself to at*> 
tend to, inquire out, and relieve distressed persons, 
and he cannot but grow less and less sensibly afiect« 
edwith the various miseries of life, with which he must 
become acquainted; when yet, at the same time, bene*- 
yolence, considered not as a passion, but as a practical 
principle of action, will strengthens and whilst he pass- 
ively compassionates the distressed less, he will acquire 
a greater aptitude actively to ^issist and be&iend 
them. So also, at the same time, that the daily jii- 
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fCinces of iiien*8 dying around us gire ns dAjr « hm 
sennUe passive feding or apprehenaon of our own 
mortality, such instances gr^tly contribute to the 
strengthening a practical regard to it in serious men, 
to forming an habit of acting with a constant view 
to it. And this seems again further to show^ 
that passive impressions made upon our minds by 
admonition, experience, example, lliough diey may 
have a remote efficacy, and a very great one, tt>#«rds 
forming active habits, yet can have this efficacy no 
otherwise than by inducing us to such a course of 
action : and that it is, not being affected so and so, 
but acting, which forms those habits : only it must 
be always remembered, that real endeavours to en- 
force good impressions upon ourselves, are a species 
of virtuous action. Nor do we know how far it is 
possible, in the nature of things, that eflbcts should 
be wrought in us at once, equivalent to baMts, t. e. 
what is wrought by use and exercise. However the 
thing insisted upon is, not what may be possible, but 
what is in fact the appointment of nature : which is 
that active habits are to be formed by exercise; 
Their progress may be so gradual, as to be imper*^ 
ceptible of its steps. It may be hard to explain the 
faculty by which we are Capable of habits through- 
out its several parts ; and to trace it up to its origi- 
nal, so as to distinguish it from all others in our 
mind : and it seems as if contrary effects were to b^ 
Bscribed to it. But the thing in general, that out 
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m^are b fonadd to jidd^ in soirae raeh mmmst ai 
thifl^ to uae and exercise, is ndotter of oertaki expe^ 
rience. 

ThuSy by accustoming ouisdyes to any eonne of 
aefcion, we get an aptness to go on, a fiunlity, leadi* 
ness, and often pleasure in it. The inclinationt 
wbich rendered ns averse to it, grow weaker ; the difl. 
Acuities m it^ not Mily the imaginary but the real 
ones, lessen : the reasons for it, offnr themselves of 
course to our thoughts upon ail oecaoions : and the 
least glimpse of them is sufficient to make us go on, 
in a course of action, to which we have been accus- 
tomed. And practical principles appear to grow 
stronger, absolutely in themselves, by exercise ; as 
well as relatively, with regard to contrary principles ; 
which, by being accustomed to submit, do so habi- 
tually, and of course. And thus a new character^ 
in several respects, may be formed ; and many habi* 
tudes of life, not given by nature, but which nature 
directs us to acquire. 

Nature does in no wise qual^ us wholly, much 
less at once, for a mature state of life. Even ma* 
turity of understanding and bo^y strength, are not 
only arrived to graduaUy, but are also very much 
owing to the continued exercise of our powers of 
body and mind, from infimcy. But if we suppose a 
person brought into the world with both these in 
maturity, as fiir as this is conceivable ; he would 
plainly at first be as unqualified for the human life 
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of matuie age^ as an idiot. He would b6 in a maiK 
net distracted with astonishment, and apprehension, 
and curiosity, and suspense : nor can one guess, how 
long it would be, before he would be familiariaed' to 
himself and the objects about him, enough eren to 
set himself to any thing. It may be questioned, 
too, whether the natural information of his sight and 
hearing, would be of any manner of use to him in 
acting, before experience. And it seems, that men 
would be strangely headstrong and self-wiUed, and 
disposed to exert themselves with an impetuosity, 
which would render society insupportable, and the 
liying in it impracticable ; were it not for some ac* 
quired moderation and self-govemment, some apti* 
tude and readiness in restraining themselves, and 
concealing their sense of things^ Waot of every 
thing of this kind which is learnt, would render a 
man as incapable of society, as want of language 
would : or as his natural ignorance of any of the par^ 
ticular employments of life, would render him in-» 
capable of providing himself with the common con- 
vemences, or supplying the necessary wants of it. 
In these respects, and probably in many more, of 
which we have no particul^ notion, mankind is left 
by nature^ an imformed, unfinished creature ; vlU 
terly deficient and unqualified, before the acquire* 
ment of knowledge^ experience, and habits, for that 
mature state of life, which was the end of his crea^ 
iion, considering him as related only to this world* 
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But then, as Nature has endued us with a power 
of supplying those deficiencies, by acquiring know- 
ledge, experience, and habits ; so, likewise, we are 
placed in a condition in infancy, childhood, and 
youth, fitted for it; fitted for our acquiring those 
qualifications of all sorts which we stand in need of 
in, mature age. Hence, children from their very 
birth, are daily growing acquainted with the objects 
about them, with the scene in which they are placed, 
and to have a future part ; and learning somewhat 
or other, necessary to the performance of it. The 
subordinations to which they are accustomed in do- 
mestic life, teach them self-government in common 
behaviour abroad, and prepare them for subjection 
and obedience to civil authority. What passes be- 
fore their eyes, and daily happens to them, gives 
them experience, caution against treachery and de- 
ceit, together with numberless little rules of action 
and conduct, which we could not live without, and 
which are learnt so insensibly and so perfectly, as to 
be mistaken perhaps for instinct ; though they are 
the effect of long experience and exercise ; as much 
so as language, or knowledge in particular business^ 
or the qualifications and behaviour belonging to the 
several ranks and professions. 

Thus the beginning of our days is adapted to be 
and is, a state of education in the theory and prac- 
tice of mature life. We are much assisted in it by 
example, instruction, and the care of others ; but a 
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great deal is left to ourselves to do. And of this, as 
part is easily done, and of course ; so part requires 
diligence and care, the voluntary foregoing many 
things which we desire, and setting ourselves to what 
we should have no inclination to, but for the neces- 
sity or expedience of it. For, that labour and in- 
dustry, which the station of so many absolutely re- 
quires, they would be greatly unqualified for in ma^ 
turity ; as those in other stations would be, for any 
other sorts of application, if both were not accus- 
tomed to them in their youth. And according as 
persons behave themselves in the general education 
which all go through, and in the particular ones 
adapted to particular employments, their character 
is formed, and made appear ; they recommend them- 
selves more or less ; and are capable of, and placed 
in, different stations in the society of manltind. 

The former part of life then, is to be consi- 
dered as an important opportunity which Nature 
puts into our hands ; and which, when lost, is not 
to be recovered. And our being placed in a state 
of discipline throughout this life, for another world, 
is a providential disposition of things, exactly of the 
same kind, as our being placed in a state of disci- 
pline during childhood, for mature age. Our con- 
dition in both respects is uniform and of a piece, 
and comprehended under one and the same general 
law of Nature. 
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THE RULE OF DOINO AS WE WOULD BE DONE 

UNTO. 



BY BISHOP ATTERBUKY. 



Matt. viL 12, — All thlngB, whatsoever ye would that men shoold do 
onto yociy do ye even so to them ; for this is the law and the pro* 
phets* 

The sentence I have read unto you is very fitly 
placed towards the close of our Saviour^s admiraUe 
sermon on the Mount, as being, in great measure, 
the epitome and sum of what the Divine Preacher 
had there expressed more at large. 

The words are of great force and enei^) and yet 
the most ample, plain, and perspicuous that can be. 
The only possible doubt is, concerning the extent of 
the matter contamed in them : for it must be allow* 
ed, that there are many cases, wherein we are by no 
means obliged to grant that to others, which we our- 
selves perhaps (were we in their drcumstances, and 
they in ours) might be wiUing enough, unreason* 
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ably willing, to obtam from them. A benefactor is 
not bound to comply with the demands of such as 
ask unmerited favours, though conscious that he 
himself might be apt to make as extravagant re- 
quests, were it his* turn to be the object of another 
man^s beneficence. A magistrate is not at liberty, 
much less under any obligation, to turn the edge of 
justice from an importunate offender^ because if he 
himself were the criminal^ he should certainly and 
equally desire to escape unpunished. The rule, 
therefore, which makes what we desire of other men, 
the measure of our dealing toward them, is to be un- 
derstood^ only of such desires as are fit and reason- 
able ; such requests as we can m our cahnest thoughts 
justify to oinrselves, such as, we are sure cannot be 
refrised without inhumanity. 

It may be thought, that the rule, thus tempered 
and qualified, will not be of any special use or mo- 
ment to us, in the direction of oin: practice ; inas- 
much as the lines of duty do not seem to be more 
clearly marked out by this method of comparison, 
than they would have been by a direct injunction to 
us, so to deal with others, as right reason and our 
consciences inform us, that we ought to deal with 
them. And, therefore, which way soever we take 
the measure of our duty, to the bar of equity and 
reason we must, it seems, in order to the fixing it, 
always finally appeal. 

"Tis true we must, but the maxim of the text is 
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that^ which of all others, doth most effectually assist 
us towards making a free use of oiu* reason, and 
forming right judgment of things on such occasions ; 
for by the means of it, we are able to consider our 
duty without prejudice, and to state the bounds of 
it fairly and impartially. When we determine amiss 
concerning the obligations incumbent upon us, in 
respect of other men, it is by reason of that strong 
weight of self-love, which, like a bias, inclines and 
secretly sways our minds towards that side on which 
our own interest lies. To set this error right, we 
suppose ourselves to be the men who are to re- 
ceive this treatment /row others which we are about 
to practise toward them ; and then, the same selfish 
principle makes that appear very hard and unreason- 
able, which before it inclined us to approve; and 
thus our warped and perverted judgment, by being 
bent as much toward the opposite side, recovers its 
straightness. 

There is nothing we know that gives a man so 
true and lively a sense of the sufferings of others, or 
restrains him so powerfully from doing unrighteous 
and oppressive things, as his having smarted for* 
merly himself, under the experience of them. Now, 
the supposing another man^s ill usage to be ours, 
is, the giving ourselves a present sense, as it were, a 
kind of feigned experience of it, which doth, for the 
time, serve all the purposes of a true one. 

Upon these accounts it is, that the precept of the 
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text carries greater evidence, and a fuller degree of 
conviction in it, than any other rule of morality : its 
apparent equity and reasonableness is what we are 
next to consider. And this is so plain apdnt asnot 
to want, or indeed be capable of a solemn proof; for 
the precept manifestly aims at that, which is the 
known foundation of equity and justice in all mat- 
ters of intercourse between man and man ; the re- 
ducing things to one common standard, by the ap- 
pHcation of which they are all to be examined and 
tried. ** Thou shalt not have in thy bag, or in thine 
house, divers weights and divers measures ; a great 
and a small (». e. one wherewith to buy and another 
wherewith to sell) ; but thou shalt have a perfect 
and just weight, a perfect and just measure shalt 
thou have.'*' What is said here of ordinary traffic 
and dealing, holds as true of the general commerce 
of human life, and that exchange of good offices by 
which society is upheld ; there must be ^^ a perfect 
weight and a just measure,^ by which all men are 
mutually obliged to regulate their conduct in acting 
and suffering, in commanding and obeying, in giv- 
ing and receiving; and this can be no other than 
the equal and righteous rule of the text, the <^ do- 
ing'' in all cases, and to all persons, " even as we 
would be done unto." There is no one so absurd 
and unreasonable, as not to see and acknowledge the 
absolute equity of this command in the theory, how- 
ever he may swerve and decline from it in his prac- 
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tice; and to agree upon it as that golden mean, 
which, if universally observed, would make the 
world universally happy, every man a benefactor, 
a good angel, a deity as it were to his fellow-crea- 
tures, and earth the very image of heaven ! I need, 
I can say no more concerning the reasonableness of 
this precept; however, it may help to excite and 
quicken your desires and hopes of obeying it, if I 
proceed to point out some distinguishing properties 
and advantages of it. 

The first of which is, that it is alike easy and ob- 
vious to all understandings, to the meanest and most 
ignorant men, as well as to those of the greatest 
parts and improvements. God is, on this, as well 
as on other accounts, no respecter of persons ; hav- 
ing made that which is most necessary, most com- 
mon ; and consequently suited this principle which 
all men have equal occasion to use, equally to the 
apprehensions of all men. They, therefore, who are 
incapable of long trains in deductions of reason, and 
of adi4[)ting the several rules of morality to the vari- 
ous circumstances of action, are yet able (as well as 
the acutest philosophers or casuists) to look into 
their own hearts, to ask themselves this plain ques- 
tion, and to return a clear answer to it, *' Would 
I myself be content that others should thus deal 
with me? Why then should I so deal with any 
man?^ 

Human laws are often so numerous as to escape 
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our memories ; so darkly, sometimes, and inconsist- 
endy worded, as to puzasle our understandings: 
but here is a law attended with none of these incon- 
veniences. What is said of all the gospel precepts 
by the evangelical prophet is more eminendy true 
of this, ** It is an highway ; and the wayfiuring 
man, though a fool, shall not err therein.'*^ 

It is not enough that a rule, which is to be of ge- 
neral use, is suited to all capacities ; so that, where- 
ever it is represented to the mind, it is presendy 
agreed to : it must also be apt to offer itself to our 
thoughts, and lie ready for present use upon all 
exigencies and occasions. And such, remarkably 
such, is that which oiu: Lord here recommends to 
us. We can scarce be so far surprised by any im- 
mediate necessity of acting, as not to have time for 
a short recourse to it^ room for a sudden glance, as 
it were, upon it in our minds. There is no occa- 
sion for us to go in search of it to the oracles of 
law, dead or living ; we need look no farther than 
ourselves for it : for (to use the apposite expressions 
of Moses) ** This commandment, which I command 
thee this day, is not hidden from thee, neither is it 
far off. It is not in Heaven, that thou shouldst say. 
Who shall go up for us to Heaven, and bring it unto 
us, that we may hear it and do it ? Neither is it be- 
yond the sea, that thou shouldst say. Who shall go 
over the sea for us, and bring it unto us, that we may 
hear it and do it ? But the word is very nigh unto 
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thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou 
mayst do it."" 

It is moreover, a precept particukrly fitted for 
practice, as it involves in the very notion of it, a 
motive stirring us up to do what it enjoins ; and at 
the same time that it informs us certainly and clear- 
ly what we are to do, excites us also, in the most 
tender and moving manner, to the performance of it. 
We can see our neighbour's misfortune without a 
sensible degree of concern; which yet we cannot 
forbear expressing when we have once made his 
condition our own, and determined the measure of 
our obligation towards him by what we ourselves 
should, in such a case, expect from him : our duty 
grows immediately our interest and pleasure, by the 
means of this powerful principle ; it appeals to our 
very senses, and exerts its secret force in so prevail- 
ing a way, that it is even felt as well as understood. 

The last recommendation of this rule I shall men- 
tion, is its vast and comprehensive influence : for it 
extends to all ranks and conditions of men, and to 
all kinds of action and intercourse between them ; to 
matters of charity, generosity, and civility, as well 
as justice ; to negative no less than positive duties. 
The ruler and the ruled are alike subject to it, 
^< All persons must fall down before it, all nations 
must do it service.'" And with respect to this ex- 
tent of it, it is, that our blessed Lord pronounces it 
in the text to be ^^ the Law and the Prophets :^ 
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tbey aie all yirtually comprised in this one short 
significant saying, ^* Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them;^ 
firom this, as from their common source, they were 
all originally derived, and into this they may be all 
ultimately resolved. *^ For all the law is fulfilled in 
one wcHrd (saith St Paul), even in this, thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.^^ 

I next proceed to show, how large a share moral 
truths have, even in the body of revealed doctrines ; 
since the precept of the text, which comprehends 
only the duty we owe to our neighbour, is said to be 
*^ the law and the prophets.*" £ven the highest 
mysteries of faith were not made known to us with- 
out some legaxd to our improvement in practical 
virtues ; and the knowledge of those, unless it tends 
to quicken our obedience to these, will be of no 
manner of service to us, will neither better us in 
this world, nor save us in the next. 

From the assertion in the close of the text^ it may 
be yet farther and more clearly inferred, that there 
is a chain of moral reasoning by which the several 
duties of the second table are connected together,' 
and have an orderly dependence <m one common 
prindple, out of which they were drawn. That 
virtue therefore, is not the blind homage of our t}s^ 
ture, arbitrarily exacted from us, but a duty fitted 
and proportioned to the light of our faculties, and 
every way our " reasonable service ;^ in a word, 
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that morality is a true and proper science, and all 
the parts of it capable of strict demonstration. An 
observation of manifold and excellent use, for it 
teaches us to reject the pretences of those vain and 
fanciAil enthusiasts who have framed a rule of duty 
to themselves, as contrary to the common sense and 
reason, as it is to the current language of mankind : 
so refined and sublime as to be utterly unintelligible 
and impracticable. It is not to be learned or con- 
futed in the method of other doctrines ; it is to be 
made out oaly by the force of some unaccountable 
impressions ; by a light, that shines inward, and which 
cannot be communicated or discovered. But ^^ we 
have not so learned Christ ;^^ on the contrary, we are 
assured, that we do our Lord and Master good ser- 
vice, such as he will own and reward, when we apply 
ourselves to establish the truths of our religion upon 
principles of reason, and to argue men into their duty 
by appealing to natural light, to the certainty of first 
principles, and to the evident deductions which may 
from thence be made, by the sure rules of discourse ; 
and that we are not to regard the censures of those, 
who on this account, shall style us mere moral teach- 
ers and carnal reasoners ; but will not allow us to 
speak by the spirit, or to be at all acquainted with 
the life and power of godliness. As if religion were 
a thing designed not to be understood or made out ! 
but lost somewhat of its native majesty and force 
when once we come to reason upon it ! 
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Nor would it be an unprofitable reflection, to ob- 
serve from hence the great benignity and goodness 
of God, who hath made even our own will, and our 
self-love, a complete law of action and measure of 
duty to us. ** All things whatsoever ye would (i. e. 
whatsoever ye are willing) that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them r* Surely a very easy 
yoke and light burthen ! We may be averse per- 
haps from submitting to the divine will, or to the 
will of any of our fellow creatures, exercising autho- 
rity over us, but can we be otherwise than content- 
ed and pleased in submitting to our own will what- 
ever it is ? and yet a submission to thatj (when re- 
gulated by proper circumstances and views) is all 
that is required of us. 

We see from hence, how far the gospel is from 
suppressing, or checking the principle o£ self-love in 
us, which it makes the ground and rule of all that 
love we owe to others; and which therefore, we 
may innocently, nay useftilly, carry to what degree, 
what height we please, if we do but take care that 
the love of our neighbour, keeps pace with that of 
ourself and is governed by it. Very extravagant 
therefore, and unwarrantable are those flights of 
devotion, which some enthusiastical saints of the 
church of Rome have indulged themselves in ; who 
make it necessary for every Christian, in order to 
his arriving at perfection, to divest himself of all 
manner of r^ard for himself; nay to despise^ to 
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hate, and to abhor himself, in the utmost propriety 
of the expression. Certainly, if what these mystical 
divines say be true, impossible it is for a perfect man 
to love his neighbour at all ; since he is not allowed, 
by their scheme, to love^himself, and yet is bound 
to love his neighbour as he loves himself (or, which 
is all one, to do as he would be done unto) by our 
Lord'^s express determination. 

Let me now insist on one plain useful inference, 
wherein I am to apply the doctrine hitherto deliv- 
ered. It is this : If the precept of the text be so 
fundamental and necessary, so obvious and easy, so 
sure and safe, so fiill and comprehensive a rule of 
life and manners, how inexcusable, upon all these 
accounts, must those persons be, who throughout 
the whole course of their actions, show that they do 
not regard it ? 

Are we, then, any of us professed contemners of 
revealed religion ? I hope we are not ; but those 
who are, would still be thought to have a mighty 
reverence for reason (since by the help of reason it 
is that they endeavour to throw off revelation) ; and 
while they have, this its eldest and most unquestion- 
ed law should, methinks, be very sacred to them. 
MHiat ! shall the great masters of exact thinking 
and idolizers of reason, Uve in a perpetual contra- 
diction to the first principle of it ! Will they, who 
have so little light to guide themselves by (that of 
nature alone), neglect to make use even of that little 
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which they have ? attd yet, perhaps, there is no sort 
of men whatever, that offend so remarkably against 
the evident righteousness of this rule, as those who 
pretend most to magnify the principle &om which it 
flows. There are none who pursue their pleasures 
so keenly, and sooth all their passions so carrfnlly; 
are every way so selfish, and so directly set in oppo- 
sition to this generous and equal maxim, as the men 
who will tell you they adore plain common sense, but 
cannot digest a mystery. From whence it is manifest, 
that their disesteem of faith proceeds not from any 
just esteem they have of reason^ or any regard they 
bear to its laws ; but merely from a desire of coming^ 
under as few obligations as possible. It is not a 
freedom of thinking which they aim at ; but a free^ 
dom of living and of doing what they please, without 
the control of law or fear of punishment. And in 
order to this, one good step is to shake off revealed 
religion ; and such an one, as is usually followed by 
another, the parting with all religion, even that 
which nature itself prescribes. To those reascmers 
therefore, we say, that the rule of doing as they would 
be done by, is not (what they are sojealoiia of ) imy 
imposition upon their understandings, any pussling 
mysterious doctrine ; it is all pure light and evi^^ 
dence, " and in it, is no darkness at all.'' Why 
then do they not submit to it ? . Why do they, of 
all men living, do as they would not be done by ? 
Oppress and trample upon their inferiors, revile their 
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betters, and supplant their equals ? Let us see this 
lofty race of men in good earnest, stoop to this plain 
dictate of reason, and then we shall be inclined to 
think them sincere, when they pretend to hearken 
to the voice of reason, and to that only ; and may 
have room to hope, that the good 6od, who sees 
them honestly practising all those virtues which flow 
from this rule, will add what is behind, and in his 
own time, graft grace upon nature. ^ 

But do we, (as every one I trust, doth, who hears 
me) profess ourselves to be the disciples of Christ ? 
and can we think ourselves really to be what we pro- 
fisss, while we openly and avowedly break this great 
precept of Christ ; the main hinge upon which the 
morality of his gospel turns ? We may boast, if 
we please, of our having all knowledge, and all fidth, 
and of our understanding all mysteries ; but if we 
do not govern our lives by this truth, which is evi- 
dent by nature, it will be to no purpose that we 
firmly assent to those truths, which are revealed to 
us by grace. We deny Christianity indeed, if we 
reject these; but if we live in contradiction to that, 
we renounce the principles of hiunan nature itself; 
without supposing which there can be no Christi- 
anity. Let us profess and believe what we will, un- 
less we do also as we would be done unto, all our 
faith and our religion is vain. Nor is it vain only 
and unprofitable in respect of ourselves ; it is also 
of pernicious consequence to others, who from such 
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as these, will take occasion to disparage 
the JnfltiffKy and efficacy of leyealed religion, and 
to harden themselTes in their infidelity. The ridi* 
cokrs of divine faith, the despisers of mysteries never 
exercise their soomfiil talent with greater pleasure 
or success, than when they attack the principles of 
Christianity, by comparing them with the practice 
of Christians ; especially in this capital article of all 
schemes of religion, ** the doing to men as we would 
be done unto ;^ and can point out our manifest and 
scandalous violations of this plain rule of reason, 
while we pretoid to embrace all the sublime doc- 
trines, and to inherit all the glorious advantages of 
a divine revelation. 
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Binallest portion of blessings, or of talents, which is 
permitted to remain with us, as for the advantages 
which we continue to possess in their AiU extent. 

We are placed in this world in a state of proba- 
tion for the world to come, which we are required to 
accomplish by means of the duties and situations 
assigned us ; and the result of which is to deter- 
mine our condition for ever. The consequences 
must be permanent ; while the time allotted us for 
probation is not only limited, but as far as our 
knowledge extends, perfectly uncertaio. 

Every man m«tst be conscioti^, that it is of the 
last importance that the time given him for proba- 
tion, should be employed to the best advantage ; and 
that if possible, it should not only be fully occu* 
pied, but steadily and faithfully directed to the du- 
ties on which so much is hereafter to depend. 

The chief portions of our time must, of necessi^^ 
bd given to the active business, and to the esMmtiaL 
duties of human life ; to the usefulness for whkb 
atbef om talents or our situations have qoatified «s ; 
td> th^ assistance which we can give to other nen^ 
by supplying their wants, or by relieving dieir kifir^ 
milies, or by pitirooiing their conorfort or salvation^- 
«qA to the opportunities afforded us^ of exerting the 
iadtti^Kry and labour, which our personal dvdes, or oi» 
several relatione require. 

T» these iadkpensabk objects of human life, the 
chief part of our time ought certainly to be devoted. 



whilst we keep our eyes fixed on tfce f esok of out pro- 
bation, and ** wait for the Son of 6od firom beaven."^ 

But it is a solemn eonsideratioti indeed^ that ail 
that portion of our time, which is not directed or re- 
motely subservient to such ends as these ; all that 
part of it, by which we do not sincerely endearour to 
promote the glory of God, and our personal useful- 
ness in the place assigned us, at which is not sub*' 
servient to our progress in holiness, in fidelity to 
God, or in benevolence to men ; is truly perverted 
from the ends for which it was given us, and is to be 
set down in our deliberate reflections, as time irre- 
<5oyerably lost. 

There is a certain portion of our time, which we 
necessarily require for relaxation from the more se** 
rious or severe employments of life. But it is most 
humbhng to the best of us^ to consider dispassion- 
ately how much time is lost in sloth, or spent in 
idleness ; how much we might hare reserved for 
duties which has left with us no memorial^ but that 
it was spent in vain ; how much we have given to 
acknowledged folly, or to trifles, or to vain glory, or 
to pride, or to envy, or to the useless pursuits or the 
unhallowed strifes of the world, which we ought to 
have given to the labour, or to the activity which 
our duties require, or to the good works which we 
know to be within our sphere. 

It is impossible without deep regret, to coniEider 
deliberately, how much we might have done more 
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than we have ever been able to accomplish, if, with- 
out encroaching on the relaxations we required, we 
had faithfully employed the time we have lost, in our 
labours, or in our active pursuits, in the culture or in 
the discipline of our own minds, in the occupations 
which might have profited other men, or in the appli- 
cation of our talents to our permanent interests. If 
we turn our thoughts to this subject with serious and 
undivided attention, we shall find good reason to as- 
cribe a great part of our deficiences in knowledge, in 
godliness, in good works, and in substantial virtues, 
to the carelessness or to the levity with which we 
have regarded the ^^ fragments^ of time, or to the 
listless negligence with which we have permitted 
them to be lost. We perceive not how precious our 
time has been, till we are deprived of the opportu- 
nities of employing it; nor, till it cannot be recall-, 
ed^ do we perceive that the time which we have de- 
liberately squandered, leaves on the conscience the 
guilt of neglecting all that which ought to have been 
done, and the bitter reflection of having deservedly 
forfeited whatsoever might have been attained. 

It is impossible to calculate how much might be 
done by means of '^ the fragments'^ of time which 
might be fairly saved from the sleep which we do 
not require ; from the sloth which we indulge against 
our judgment; or from the frivolous occupations 
which add nothing to our happiness, and which are 
constantly encroaching both on our usefulness and 
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on our duties. The tune whidi migfat be redeemed 
from these sources, by ahnost any incfiridttal, if 
it were fiuthfully and idigiously em^yed for the 
business of human life, and for the great purpoaeB 
to which our understandings and our talents oi^ht 
to be appfied, would add mudi more than it is pos- 
sible to state, both to the result of his labours, and 
to their edicts on the probation appointed him. To 
a great multitude, it would aJd at least an equal 
proportion to the tune which they can deliberatdy 
set down as employed for useful purposes, or as 
having been spent in fulfilling their real duties. It 
would do much more to some individuals, whose 
time has never been predous to them, and whose 
essential duties have never been the chief objects of 
their solicitude. 

But it is most important to consider, that the time 
which every one of us, has it still in his power to 
redeem, if it were faithfully employed, would be suf. 
fident to lengthen the duration of our active labours 
to more than twice their usual term. Could we re- 
solve, in earnest, to employ to the best advantage, 
the hours which have hitherto passed unheeded or 
unoccupied ; and to watch, with sedulous anxiety^ 
the moments which we are conscious might be ren- 
dered substantially useful in the business of human 
life ; our activity would be extended far, indeed, be- 
yond the ordinary limits, and its effects beyond our 
most sanguine computations. 
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The impeifedion of human Mture doe$ not per- 
mit us to bdieve, that thk habit of the mind is either 
easily or often attuned. Unless it has become strong 
indeed by long and steady cultiyajdon^ it is certain 
that our vigour, both of body and of mind, is ex- 
hausted much sooner than our time. There are, how- 
erer, a suiBcient number of examples to convince 
us, how much might certainly be done by means of 
*^ the firagm^ts^ of time, if we are heartily disposed 
to employ them. When we examine how much, 
beyond the ordinary rate of human attainments, 
lliose have done, who seem to have best understood 
the value of their time, we are astonished at the 
extent aad at the result of their labours ; we shrink 
within ourselves, a« if we were conscious, that when 
compared with them, we have done scarcely any 
thing &om our birth. Even without such a compa- 
rison as this, which it will be always useful to coor 
sider, if the best of us shall ddiberately examine 
their own lives, they will find so much of their timo 
which has been lost, so much which has been squan-> 
dered, so much which ought to have been better em^ 
^yed, and so much for which they cannot answer 
to Ood or to themselves, that an admonition to per- 
suade them to redeem ^^ the fragments'" of time, 
which are still in their power, must come home to 
their consciences, as relating to the most impressive 
and most forcible obligations. 
How much time yet remains to any of us, wbilo 
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ws amdnm in this world, is known only to Ood ; 
but the imperfection of our personfll attainments, 
jand 4Mar probation, whidi is stiU incomplete, {Riiggest 
.a Bubject of the most awful «oadderation. Tlie 
least portion of time becomes incalculably precious, 
-£roxB the uncertainty of human life. He who may 
die to.4aonx)w, has not to-day mi hour to neglect or 
to lose. He who feiels how much of his lime has 
ahready been squandered, and how much is yet to be 
done within the narrow limits of his uncertain life, 
in order to fulfil his essential duties, or '^ to work 
out his salvation,^^ can scarcely fail to regard the 
time which remains to him, both as the resource and 
the consolation of his heart. 

If this should also be lost, nothing which he has 
left undone can ever be repaired. On the other 
hand, if God shall enable him to employ the time 
to come better, more faithfully, more earnestly, and 
more steadily, than he has employed that which he 
can never recall, something, at least, he may still at- 
tain, which may be accounted to him as gain ^^ when 
the Lord shall come.**^ 

On this point I shall say nothing more, than that 
he who shall learn to estimate ^^ the fragments^^ of 
time at their proper value in early life, shall raise 
bis head above his brethren from youth to age ; and 
that even those who know best the duties and the 
attainments of human beings, cannot adopt a rule 
which, under God, will render them more successful 
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in botb, or mate lespectaUe thioui^ lifi^ than that 
whidi aludl teach them to conader ^ the fragmeiitB*' 
of time, as the objects of thesrimifoim and sedulous 
attentioiL We camiot leoover that whidi is spent; 
but every portion of our time to come is yet our 
own. Whateyer part of it we shall employ in essen- 
tial duties, or in labours really useful to ouradYes or 
to the world, will neither be spent in vain, nor erer 
be remembered with regret. 
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ON THE MINUTE IMPROVEMENT OF THE BLESS- 

INGS OF PROVIDENCE. 



BY SIB HENBY MOKCBEIFF WELLWOOD. 



John, vL 12. — Jesus said to his disciples. Gather up the fragments 

that remain, that nothing be lost. 

The advantages, which the proYideiiee of God be- 
stows on us m this life, are all liable to be diminish- 
ed by events, and to be gradually exhausted. But 
the power to employ them for the purposes for which 
we have received them, remains in our possession. 
He who regulates our duties by our means of ful- 
filling them, with exact discrimination, requires us 
to account to him as strictly for the smallest portion 
of blessings, or of talents, which is permitted to re- 
main with us, as for the advantages which we con- 
tinue to possess in their full extent. 

The advantages by which we are required to ful- 
fil our personal obligations in this world, are not only 
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bestowed on us in very unequal proportions, but are 
destined to remain in our possession for very differ- 
ent periods. One man^s prosperity is continued to 
the end of his life ; or at least, he experiences no 
events which make any striking or sensible encroach- 
ment either on the prosperity of his external condi- 
tion, or on his private comfort. But another m^s 
satisfactions are withdrawn from him, by means of 
events of which he was least aware, and for which he 
was not prepared. He may lose his prosperity early, 
by the death, by the calamities, or by the miscon- 
duct of those on whom he depended. Even the ad^ 
vantages of reUgion may be diminished by events, 
or we may be deprived of the benefit or of the com- 
fort of them, by circumstances which change our ex- 
ternal situations, or render us incapable of enjoying 
them. 

It must be evidbeat, that in laceiouiitiiig t9 God S^ 
our conduct^ we have to answer for the £aU exteikt 
and duration c{ the advantages we hay« been per- 
.mitted to possess ; and that he* who has glorified 
God wb^en bis cup was fuU, by a fiutbAil aj^plicatipii 
and improvement of blessings wbicb be has loi^ ca^ 
joyed, shall shine at l^t »mwg l;bs punest of fiutbr- 
fvU men. 

Sut it is of great importance t0 c<^^der, thai; our 
obligations are not destroy^ wjb^n our p^nsonal IMJU 
V4|ntages ans dimioisbed* or are withdraw^ ; and ^at 
aa account shall be as (strii^tly v^xfm^A ^ Ih^ fe^rt 
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fortion of them which remains to us, as could have 
been demanded, if we b^ been permitted to conti* 
ntie in the full posaession of them. 

Men are extranely Bft to Mnk themselveB ab- 
solyed from oMjgatioiis, which they have not the same 
means of fulfilling which they <mce possessed; and 
even to iBta^oe, that they are entitled to indulge a 
chftgrin, which equally destroys thdr happiness, and 
disqualifies th#m for their active duties, from the 
regret with which th^ look back on satisfacticms cr 
advantages, of which the providence of God has de* 
prived them. ^^ My personal comfort in this world 
is At an end,^ will the desponding spirit sometimes 
«sy, <^ for that on which it chiefly depended is taken 
away for ever ; my duties are no more the same ; 
for, besides the diai^ of circumstances, which has 
tomed them into a new channel, that which chiefly 
supported me in applying to them, exists no longer. 
I have lost Ae spring from which I derived my ar« 
dour, in ih^ domestic or in the personal comfprts, of 
whi^ ibe imesiiNtible decrees of Providence have de*- 
prived me. If I have consolations, they are not for 
this world i md I have no loi^r any thing tp in* 
duoe me to mix with active men.^ 

Lmgixt^g^ su(^ as this, is more fr^equently the 
db^t €f the disappcmitment pr disgust which the 
opirit of the world prpduees, than of the fiuth or re- 
fligqation which we ot^ht to learn from religion. 
Heavy afflictions which deprive us of the objects of 
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our confidence or affection, which come upon us 
suddenly, or which essentially derange our private 
habits, are certainly hard to bear. It requires bodi 
length of time, and a strong faith in God, to teach 
us the submission, which it is our duty to acquire. 

But there are few events, indeed, which can de- 
prive men of all their comfort, or which can remove 
them from the sphere, or from the obligation of their 
personal duties. There are fewer still, which can 
entitle them to make death their object, or to set 
bounds to the probation assigned them. If they 
once enjoyed a large proportion of personal or of 
domestic satisfactions, is it gratitude to Ood to de- 
sert his service, or to sink into despondency, because 
his sovereign will has ta^ken away that, which they 
were long permitted to possess ? Was their fidelity 
at all proportioned to the advantages which they en- 
joyed, while they were yet in their possession ? Or 
do they not feel how little they have done, in com- 
parison with what was certainly in their power? 
And must they not then be conscious, of the activity 
with which they are bound to ^^ fill up that which has 
been wanting^ in their service, in proportion to the 
means which are still in their hands ? If they con- 
sider how much they ought to have attained, while 
they had every advantage to assist and to anhnate 
them ; shall it be a subject of chagrin or of despair, 
that God has changed their personal comforts, or 
varied or narrowed their sphere of duty ? Or shall 
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they feel themselyes at liberty, to dkregaid the ad- 
monition of Proyidence ^^ to gather up the frag- 
ments which remain.^ 

There is scarcely any situation in human life, in 
which there are not many comforts remaining, what- 
ever the blessings are, which have been taken away. 
This is an imquestionable fact, though we were not 
to consider the cases in which Providence compen- 
sates, by subsequent events, the heaviest calamities 
which we can experience. We may have lost what 
we valued as our best advantages, and may regret 
them with a degree of tenderness, which supposes that 
their place cannot be soon suppUed. We may have 
nothing more than ^^ the fragments'*^ of our most pre- 
cious blessings^ which were once entire. But it is 
possible that, by the grace of God, the faith which 
is purified by sorrow, may enable us to make more 
of '^ the fragments,^ than we were able to attain by 
the full extent of our advantages. We are not to 
sink into despondency^ whilst we are still permitted 
to enjoy many blessings, for which we give thanks to 
God. Whilst, in the use of them, there is still a 
duty, which we feel to be binding on us, a good 
work, which we have still the opportunity of fulfill- 
ing, a service, which we can still perform to those 
around us, or a good example, which the blessings 
which we sdQ possess, can enable us to show them ; 
or if, whilst " we sufier affliction by the will of God,'' 
there is still a friend who helps our infirmities, whose 
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fiMe we con cheer by out gfalitude^ or by om »fm^ 
petfay^ ot by oar pftticnce, or by oor trust in QeA. 

If we are still capable of actm^ and €^ aetire 
duties, no depriyatioa of past satisfaetioDS will jus- 
tify 6iir inactiTity. Much less eaa it entide us to 
indidge the despondency^ which looks only to the 
grarve. On the other hand, if we diatt esthnafe, at 
their true yahie, ^ the fragments whkh r«nain^ tb 
us, of private or personal comlbrt ; and shall nee 
them faithfully, as the tneans of ftilfUQing the dudes 
which we are not permitted to relinquish, they will 
grow, or will be multiplied, in our possession, by the 
influence of Ood. If we shall persevere till we reap* 
the result of them, one satis&ction will be added to 
amoiher^ and Ood may be pleased ^< to bless oor 
latter end"^ like Job^s^ even more than the happiest 
part of our past time. 

No man can have a right to reject the advantages 
which are left with him, or to reUnquish the duties 
which he can stiU fidfil, on account of the blessings 
which have been taken away. We may have good 
reason to regret that which we no longer possess. 
But as long as our probation lasts, much which will 
remain after all that we can lose, which we are bound 
both to value, and to employ, for discharging our 
indispensable duties. 

If the providence of God were to deprive us even 
eft the advantages, which we receive by the institu*- 
ti<ms of religion, or if they were to be sensibly di« 
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minished or impaiied, by circumstances over which 
we could have no influence or control; it would 
still be our duty to employ, with the earnestness 
which our best interests demand, the knowledge 
which we had already acquired, the help of faithful 
men around us^ the word of God, (if we were still 
permitted to read it for ourselves,) and ^^ the prayer 
of faith" at " the throne of grace.*" 

Those who could, in such a case, neglect what 
they still possessed, on account of that which the 
providence of God had put beyond their reach, would 
incur a heavy condemnation indeed; whilst those 
who ^^ gathered up the fragments which remained''^ 
to them, ^^ would flourish" still, like *^ plants in the 
house of God ;" " the Spirii of Christ helping their 
infirmities, and supplying all their need." 

In whatever department we are destined to act, 
W6 fnust be conscious, that our duties are in exact 
prc^rtion to our talents. Our obligations cannot 
be diminished, while our personal comforts and ca^ 
pacities ate stSI entire. And even when our advan- 
tages ai« iBirpaired by events, we are still indispen- 
sably bound, to Cultivate the full extent of the ad- 
vantages which remain to us, that nothing may he 
lost which they ought to be the means of attaining ; 
and that our fidelity may be equally complete, whe- 
ther oitf talents are many or few. 
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ON INDUSTRY. 



BY DR ISAAC BABJtOW. 



BoCLES. uu ltt._What8oever thy hand findeth to do^ do it vithall % 

m^ht. 

Nothing is more grateful to men, than prosperous 
success in their undertakings, whereby they attain 
their ends, satisfy their desires, save their ptdns, and 
come off with credit. This commonly is the e£^t 
of industry, (which commandeth fortune, to which 
all things submit and serve,) and scarce ever is found 
without it. An industrious person, who, as such, 
is not apt to attempt things impossible or impracti- 
cable, can hardly fail of compassing his designs^ be- 
cause he will apply all means requisite, and bend 
all his forces thereto ; striving to break through all 
difficulties, and to subdue all oppositions thwarting 
his purposes. But nothing of worth or weight can 
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be achieved with half a mindt with a famt hearti 
with a lame endeavour : any enterprise undertaken 
without resolntion^ managed without care; prose* 
cuted without vigour, will easily be dashed and 
prove abortive; ending in disappointment, damagei 
disgrace, and dissatisfaction ; so the wise man doth 
assure us. <« The soul,"" saith he, << of the slug- 
gard desireth, and hath nothing : but the soul of the 
dSigent shall be made £sit.^ The one pineth away 
with ineffectual and vain desires ; the other thriveth 
apon satisfaction in prosperous success* 
' Plttitifol accommodations for our sustenance and 
eonv^ence, all men agree to be very desirable* 
And these are indeed the blessings of him who 
(< visiteth the earth, and enricheth it ; who crowneth 
Ae year with his goodness, and whose clouds drop 
fatness ;^ but they are so dispensed by Heaven, tha^ 
industry must concur therewith, in deriving them 
to us, and sloth will debar us of them ; for ^^ he,^ 
saith the holy oracle, << that tilleth his land, shall 
be satisfied with bread ; and the thoughts of the 
^Bigent alone tend to plenteousness;^ but ^* the 
duggard shall beg in harvest^ and have nothing^ 
and the idle soul shall suff^ hunger,^ 

Wealth is that, which generally men, of aH things, 
are wont to affeot> and covet with most ardent desire^ 
as the great stor^umse of their needs and conve-i 
mences; the sure bulwark of their state and dig^, 
nity ; the universal instrument of compassing dieir 
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designs and pleasures : And most evident it is, that^ 
in the natural course of things, industry is the way 
to acquire it, to secure it, to improve and enlarge it. 
This course, pursued innocently and modestly, God 
will be so far ftom obstructing, that he will fiir^ 
ther and bless it ; for indeed, it would be a flaw in 
Providence, if honest industry, using the means it 
aflbrdeth, should fail of procuring a competency ; 
which joined with a pious contentedness, in St 
Paulas computation, is *^ great wealth.^ Wherefore, 
although Solomon telleth us, that-^^ the blessing of 
the Lord is that which maketh rich,^ yet doth he 
not forget or contradict himself, when he also dotb 
affirm, that ** the hand of the diligent maketh rieh ;'^ 
and that *^ he who gathereth by labour shall in-^ 
crease i" because God blesseth the industrious, and 
by his own hand, as the most proper instrument, 
maketh him rich. When the preacher said, *< There 
is a man to whom Ood hath given riches and wealth,*" 
he knew well enough what man it was, to whom God 
giveth them ; and that sluggards were not fit objects 
of that liberality ; for he had observed it to be their 
doom to be poor and beggarly ; their nature to waste 
and embezzle an estate: he could assure us^ that 
^^ drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags -^"^ he could 
propound it as a certain observation, that ^^ he who 
is slothful in his work, is brother to a great wast^ ;^. 
or, that want of industry in our business will no less 
itnpair our estate, than prodigality itself; he oould 
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more than once warn the slothftil, that if he did 
^' deep oii,^' or perast in his sluggish way, indi^ 
gency would surprise and seise on him with an in^ 
Supportable yiolence. ** So,^ suth he^ *< shall thy 
poverty come, as on one that travelleth, and thy 
want as an armed man.**^ 

. Another darling of human aiFeetion, (and a jewel 
indeed) of considerable worth and use in our life^) is 
honour, or reputation among men* This also plain-r 
ly, after the common reason and course of things, is 
purchased and preserved by industry : for he that 
aspiieth to worthy things, and essayeth laudable 
designs, pursuing them steadily with serious appli- 
cation of heart, and resolute activity, will rarely fait 
of good success^ and consequently will not miss ho« 
nottr, which ^ver doth crown victory ^ and if he 
should hap to fail in his design, yet he will not lose 
his credit ; fat having meant well, apd done his best, 
all will be ready to excuse, many to commend him ; 
llie very qualities which industry doth exercise^ and 
the eflfects which it doth produce^ to beget hofnour, 
as being omunents of our person and state^ 6od 
himself, (6om whom *^ honour oometh,^^ and whose 
special prerogative it is to bestow it, he, as King of 
the world) beii^ the fountain of honour,) will be con^ 
cenied to dignify an industrious management of his 
gifts, widi that natural and jaoper recompense there- 
of; conducting him who fairly treadeth in the path 
of honour, that he shall safely arrive unto it< It is 
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therefore a matter of easy observatioii, -which the 
wise Prince doth prompt us to mark ; '< Seest thou 
a man diligent in his business ? he shall stand be* 
fore kings ; be shall not stand before mean men z^ 
that is, diligence, as it is the fidrest, so it is die surest 
way to the best preferment : as it qualifieth a man 
for em|do3rment, and rendereth him useful to the 
world, so it will procure worthy employment for him, 
and attract the worid to him : as the same great au* 
thor again doth assert ; ^< The hand,^ suth he, <^ of 
the dil^^t shall bear rule.^ Yea, so honourable a 
thing is industiy itself, that an exercise thereof, in 
the meanest rank, is productire of esteem; as the 
wise man again doth observe, and tell us ; ^^ He that* 
waiteth on his master (that is, with diligence attend- 
eth to the business committed to him) shall be ho- 
noured.^^ 

No industrious man is contemptible; for he is 
erer looked upon as being in a way of thriiring, of 
working himself out of any straits, of advancing him* 
self into a better condition. But without industiy, 
we cannot expect any thing but disrespect, shame, 
and reproach, which are the certain portion of the 
slothful; he, not having the heart to enterprise, or 
the resolution and patience to achieve any thing 
deserving regard, or apt to procure it ; he wanting 
all the ornaments and good fruits t^at grow from 
industry; he being only fit for a sordid and servile 
condition. *' Whence the slotfafol,"^ saith Solomon, 
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V shall be under tribute, and he that sleepeth uk haf- 
Test is a son that causeth shame ;^ he causeth it to 
his relationsy by his beggarly accoutrements; he 
causeth it much more to himself^ by his despicable 
fiiultiness, and by the disgracefiil consequences of it» 
: Another yet more predous good, far surpassing 
aQ external advantages of our state ; the which, iii 
the judgment of him who (together with it, having a 
(tin posses8i<m of all secular prosperity, wealth, dig- 
iiity, and power,) was best able to prize it, ^^ is bet^ 
ter than rubies, and incomparably doth excel all 
things that may be desired,^^ as ennobling, enrich- 
ing, and embellishing our better part. Wisdom, I 
mean, or a good comprehension, and right judgment 
about matters of highest importance to us, is the 
prize of industry, and not to be gained without it. 
Nature conferreth little thereto ; fortune contributeth 
much less ; it cannot be bought at any rate. ^ It 
cannot,^ saith Job, ^^ be gotten for gold, neithei^ 
Aeim ffllver be weighed for the price thereof: it cannot 
be valued with the gold of Ophir, with the precious 
onyx, or the sapphire,*" it is the offspring of watch^ 
fill observation and experience, of serious medita^ 
tion and study ; of careful reflection on things, mark« 
ing, comparing, and weighing their nature^ their 
Worth, their tendencies, and consequences ; these are 
needful to the getting of wisdom^ because truths 
which it seeketh, commonly doth not lie in the sur- 
face, obvious to a superficial glance, nor only de^ 
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pendalh on a simple ooiiskferatum of few things ; but 
is lodged in the bowels of things, and under a knotty 
complication of various matters ; so that we must 
dig to come at it, and labour in unfolding it : nor is 
it an easy task to void the prejudices springii^ fiom 
inclination or temper, from education or custom, ftom 
passion and interest, which cloud the mind, and ok 
struct the attainment of wisdom, 
. If we will haye it, we must get it as Solomon him- 
self did, that great master of it How was that ? 
^* I gave,"" saith he, ^^ my heart to know wisdom.^ 
He was indeed a great student,, an inquisitive 
searcher into nature, a curious observer of the 
world, a profound considerer and comparer of things ; 
and by that industrious course, promoted by divine 
blessing, he did arrive to that great stock of so re* 
nowned a wisdom. 

And the same method it is, which he prescribeth 
to us for getting it ; exhorting us that ^^ we incline 
our ear unto wisdom, and apply our heart to under* 
standing.*" It is the way, he supposeth, of finding 
wisdom, to watch assiduously, and to wait diligently 
upon the means of attaining it. 

This indeed is the only way ; idleness is not cth 
pable of sp rich and noble a purchase : a slotbftil per-* 
9on may be conceited, yea needs must be sp, but h^ 
can never be wise. ^' A sluggard,^^ saith Sdpmon, 
is wiser in his own conceit, than seven men that can 
leader a reason."' This conceit of wisdom is a nih 
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tural issue of liis ignorance ; and it is indeed no 
small part of his folly, that he doth not perceive it ; 
being no less stupid in reflection on his own mind, 
than in considering other matters ; being always in a 
slumber, he will often fall into such pleasant dreams ; 
and no wonder that he should presume upon abun- 
dance of knowledge, who, not listing to take any 
pains in the search or discussion of things, doth 
snatch the first appearances, doth embrace every 
su^esdon of his fancy, every conceit gratifying his 
humour, for truth. 

What should I speak of learning, or the know- 
ledge of various things, transcending vulgar appre- 
hension ? Who knoweth not that we cannot other- 

♦ * 

wise reach any part of that, than by assiduous study 
and contemplation ? Wlio doth not find, that aU the 
power in the world is not able to command, nor all 
the wealth of the Indies to purchase, one notion? 
Who can be ignorant, that no wit alone, or strength 
0f parts can suffice, without great industry^ to frame 
any science,'* to learn any one tongue, to know the 
history of nature or of providence ? It is certainly 
by much exercise and endurance of pains, that any 
one can arrive to the mark of being learned, or skil* 
ful in any sort of knowledge. 
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ON INDUSTRY. 



iY DE ISAAC BARBOW, 



&0CI.X8. ix. 16L_l¥hateTer thy hand Imdeth to do^ do it with all thy 

n^ght* 

Ik St PaurB Epistle to the Romans, amoi^ diYOSB 
exceUent rules of life prescribed by this great mt»^ 
teiv this is one, *^ Be not alotbfiil in business;^ and 
in the second Epistle to the Corinthians, aniong 
oth^ principal virtues or worthy accomplifihiBeiits^ 
for ^* abounding"^ wherein the Apostle oonunendetk 
those Christians, he ranketh *^ all dilig^ice^ or is^ 
dustry exerdsed in all affairs and dutieB incumbeiil 
on them. This is that virtue, the jnaotiee wheieof 
in this moral precept or advice the royal, pieadier 
doth recommend unto us ; being indeed an emmeat 
virtue, of very general use, and powerful influence 
upon the management of all our afiairs, or in the 
conduct of our whole life. 
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By industry^ we understand a serious and steady 
application of mind, joined with a vigorous exercise 
of our active faculties, in prosecution of any reason* 
able, honest, useftil design, in order to the accom- 
plishment or attainment of some considerable good ; 
as for instance, a merchant i^ industrious who con- 
tinueth intent and active in driving on his trade for 
acquiring wealth ; a scholar is industrious who doth 
assiduously bend his mind to study for getting 
knowledge ; and a soldier is industrious who is 
watchful for occasion, and earnest in action towards 
obtaining the victory. 

The direction of our mind to some good end, 
without roving or flinching, in a straight and steady 
course, drawing after it our active powers in ex,e~ 
cution thereof, doth constitute industry; which 
^therefore usually is attended with labour and pain» 
BVmt our mind (which naturally doth affect variety 
a^d liberty being apt to loathe familiar objects, and 
ta be weary <^ any constraint,) is not easily kept in a 
cobBiant attention to the same thing ; and the spirits 
eeij^ldyed in thought are prone to flutter and fly 
antay, bo that it is hard to fix them ; and the cor- 
ptosai instruments of action being strained to« high 
-pkdhj ' or detained in a tone, Trill soon feel a laasi- 
•^tUde somewhat defensive to natnre ; whence labour 
•or-pm is commonly' reckoned an ingredient of in- 
dustry, and laboriou«ness is a name s^niffing it. 
-Upon which account this virtue, as mvolving labcnir, 
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dMerreih ft peculiar teoommendation, it being most 
laudable to follow the dictates of reason, whea so 
doing is attended with difficulty and trouble. 

Such in general I conceive to be the nature of in- 
dustiy ; to the practice whereof the following cond« 
derations may induce : 

I. We may consider that industry doth befit the 
constitution and frame of our nature; all the facuL 
ties of our soul and organs of our body bdng adapt- 
ed in a congruity and tendency thereto : our hands 
are suited for work, our feet for travel, our senses 
to watch for occasion of pursuing good and eschew- 
ing evil, our reason to plod and contrive ways of 
employing the other parts and powers ; all these,. I 
say, are formed for action ; and that not in a loose 
and gadding way, or in a slack and remiss degree, 
but in regard to determinate ends, with vigour re- 
quisite to attain them ; and especially our appetites 
do prompt to industry, as inclining to things not 
obtainable without it. 

II. In consequence hereto industry doth pre- 
serve and perfect our nature, keeping it in good 
tune and temper, improving and advancing it to- 
ward its best state. The labour of our mind, in at- 
tentive meditation and study, doth render it capa- 
ble and patient of thinking upon any object or oc- 
casion, doth polish and refine it by use, doth en- 
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d^lii^ them. If the vster immedi, it hoUedb dm^ 
sweet) md Auh^ hot wlBgmiiBn ^■■■— *^^i it mto m 
nmwime pnddlfc. If the air he finned h 
is pare and whidesfMiie ; hot firom heiiig^ i 
groweth thick and patnd. If metak he 
they aUde smooth and qJentfd; hot by them np^ 
and they soon contrsct rust. If die earth he hd». 
homed with caitorey it yieldeth oom ; hot fay lying 
n^ected it will he oveigrown with farakes and thia> 
ties, and the hetter the scd is, the ranker weeds it 
will prodnoe. All nature is nphdd in its heing, cn^ 
der, and state by constant agitation ; every creature 
is inoessandy employed in action confinrmable to its 
designed end and use. In like manner, the preser*. 
ration and improvement of our fiiculties depend on 
their constant exercise. 

III. As we naturally were composed, so by di- 
vine appointment we were originally designed, for 
mdustry. God did not intend that man should live 
idly, even in his hest state, or should enjoy happi. 
ness without taking pains ; accordingly, our condi. 
tion and circumstances in the world are so ordered, 



ia totequire industry; so that without it, we CMmot 
sm yp ort our life in any comfort or comreni^iee: 
Whence St Paula's charge upon the Thesaalonians, 
that ^ if any one would not work, neidier diould 
he eat,** is in a manner a general law imposed on 
mankind by the exigency of our state. Accoidii^ 
to Solomon, << The idle soul shall suffer 
ger, and the sluggard, who will not plough by 
son of the cold, shall beg in harvest, and have ne« 
thing.**" 

Of all our many necessities, none can be supplied 
widiout pains, wherein all men are obliged to bear 
a share; every man is to work for his food, for his 
apparel, for all his accommodations, either imme- 
diately and directly, or by commutation and equivii. 
lence ; for the gentleman himself cannot (at least 
worthily and inculpably) obtain them otherwise than 
by redeeming diem from the ploughman and the 
artificer, by compensation of other cares and pii&itf 
condudble to public good. 

God^ to whet our mind, and keep us from mopetigi 
would not that we should easily come by tiie fruita 
of the earth, without employing much art and many 
ptann \ in order thereto, there must be skill used in 
observing seasons, and preparing the ground ; thete 
must be labour spent in manuring, in delving and; 
ploughing, in sowing, in weeding, in fendngit; 
there must be pains taken in reaping, in gathering, 
in laying up, in thrashing and dressing the fruit ere 
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we can enjoy it ; so nmeh industry is needfiil to gtt 
bread : and if we list to fine mme dsmtilyy we mmtL 
eitber hunt for it, uoi^ craft and uA to cBtdi it ooa 
of the woods, the water, die air ; or we must cav^ 
fyily wait on those creatures, of whkh we wouU serve 
ourselves, feeding them that they may feed us, snoli 
industry is required to preaenre mankmd fimn starve 
iag. And to guard it filkn other inoonvenieneefl^ 
nusdueft, and dangers surrounding us, it is no less 
requisite ; for to shelter us from impresdons of wea- 
ther we must spin, we must weave, we must build ; 
9Xiii in order thereto we must scrape into the bowda 
<^tbe earth, to find our tools ; we must sweat at the 
anvil, to foige them for our use; we must fram^ 
arms, to defend our stores and safety from the as- 
siuilts of wild beasts, or of more dangerous neigh, 
hours, wild men. To fiimidi accommodations for 
our curiosity and pleasure, or to provide for the 
cpQveni^ice and ornament of our life, still greater 
measures of industry are demanded ; to satisfy those 
intents, a thousand contrivances of art, a thousand 
^ys of trade and business do serve ; without which 
they are not attainable. In whatever condition any 
9ian is, in what state soever he be placed, whatso^ 
ever calling or way of life he doth embrace, some 
peculiar business is thence imposed on him, which 
he cannot, with any advantage or good success, with 
any gnKe, with any comfort to himself or satisfao* 
tion to others, manage without competent industry ;;; 



Modiii^ will go on of itid^ widiout our ctre to di- 
lect it, and our pains to hold it, and forward it in 
llie right course. All which things show, that Di* 
▼ine Wisdom did intend that we should liTe in the 
exercise of industry, or not well without it ; haying 
so many needs to be supplied, so many desires to be 
iqppeased thereby ; being exposed to so many trou- 
bles and diflSculties, from which we cannot extricate 
ourselves without it. 

But, further, industry hath annexed theretoy by 
divine appointment and promise, the fairest fruits 
and the richest rewards: all good things (being 
either sudi in themselves, or made such by human 
esteem) are the fruits of industry ; ordered to sprout 
from it, imder the protection and influence of GodTs 
Uessing, which commonly doth attend it. 

All good things, indeed are the gifts of Gh)d, and 
freely dispensed by his hand ; but he doth not give 
them absolut^y without condition, nor miraculously 
without concurrence of ordinary means; by sup- 
porting our active powers, and supplying needful aid 
to our endeavours ; by directing and upholding us in 
the course of our action ; by preventing and remov- 
ing obstacles that might cross us ; by granting that 
final success which dependeth on his pleasure, he 
doth confer them on us ; our hand commonly ia 
Qod^s hand, by which he worketh good, and reach- 
eth out benefits to us ; governing and wielding it as 
hepleasethi 
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God indeed could not well proceed otherwise in 
dispensing his favours tck us ; not well, I say ; that 
is, not without subverting the method of thii^ which 
himself hath established ; not without slighting and 
voiding his own first bounty, or rendering the com- 
mon gifts of nature (our reason, our senses^ our ac- 
tive powers) vain and useless ; not without making 
us incapable of any praise, or any reward, which sup- 
pose works achieved by our earnest endeavour ; not 
without depriving us of that sweetest content, which 
springeth from enjoying the fruit of our labour. 

Hence it is, that whatever in Holy Scripture is 
called the gift of God, is otherwhile affirmed to be the 
effect of industry ; it being the useful condition upon 
which, and the instrument whereby Divine Provi^ 
dence conveyeth good things to us : what God said 
to Joshua doth imply the general method of his pro* 
ceeding, '^ Only be thou strong and courageous, 
that thou mayst prosper whithersoever thou goest.^^ 

Hence, whatever we are directed to pray for, we 
are also exhorted to work for ; declaring therebyt 
that we are serious in our devotion, and do not mock 
God, asking that of him, which we deem not worth 
our pains to acquire. We are bid to pray even for 
our daily bread, yet we may starve if we do not work 
for it ; and in St Paulas judgment deserve to do so. 

Hence we are bound to thank God for all those 
things, for the want of which we must thank our- 
selves, and condemn our own sloth. 
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benticm think you had feuonable ground to claim 
and hope from each person concerned in the affiiir 
before you, were he now in your condition and you 
in hx8y be that which you give him no less honest 
andkind.^ 

If we had ndther by nature nor by revelation, 
any sense or knowledge at all of right or wrong in 
particular cases, this rule could not give us any; 
nor could we understand it any otherwise than 
very grossly and imperfectly ; but still it would be 
of some and no small use to us. For if we knew 
nothing else, at least we should know what we de- 
sired; we should know too, that in the main we 
were all alike; and by treating each other as we 
merely wished to be treated in return, we should for 
the most part do tolerably well ; please those around 
us, and make ourselves easy. 

Sometimes indeed, for want of distinguishing 
what wishes were fit, and what unfit, we should act 
extremely ill : but in comparison, perhaps, not very 
often. And upon the whole, where we had no 
particular precepts, this general one would be the 
best that we could follow, even although we could 
not apprehend its full import. 

All mankind perceive in some degree one sort of 
behaviour to be commendable, another blamable; 
some things right to be done, others wrong. And 
hence arises the principal use of our Saviour'^s rule ; 
for It enables us to apply these perceptions, where 
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otherwise we should not know how ; and inclines us 
to apply them justly, where otherwise we should 
haye misapplied them. 

The great thing which the world needs for prac- 
tice, is, not a complete system of virtue r^ularly 
drawn out and strictly demonstrated, but a familiar 
palpable instruction what people are to do in such 
matters as chiefly come before them. Now the rule 
of the text will instruct them, without studying the 
theory and grounds of virtuous affection at all, to 
show such affection, notwithstanding, when it is re- 
quisite; and to conduct as they should what they 
are concerned in, without troubling themselves about 
refinements, which they may never be concerned in« 
Seriously asking ourselves, and waiting for a serious 
answer from within, how we should think it reason- 
able for othets to behave towards us in the business, 
in which we must behave one way or another towards 
them, will excite in us a very peculiar kind of at* 
tention to it ; will awaken our faculties to judge of 
this question with much more certainty, than we 
could of the more abstracted ones, upon which the 
philosophical solution of it may depend ^ and throw a 
strong light on the point before us, how little soever 
we may discern in relation to others, with which, 
perhaps, it is closely connected. At least, it may 
cause us to feel experimentally what we ought ta 
do, whether we see it speculatively or not. 

But further, the observation of this precept wiU 



Aot only set eur uiiidi to wmk upoti die subject, 
(and yet many want that to be dme for tfaem ;) but, 
which is a greater benefit stilly will singnlarly pie- 
serre them from working nnfairty. The loYe that 
we bear to oursdyes, our seal for the persons and 
diings whidi we like, and our vdiemenoe against 
those which we dislike, hinder us perpetually from 
discorering what is our duty, where else it would be 
most evident ; and constitute our principal danger 
of judging amiss. Now, if there can be in the 
world a method of securing us i^ainst this danger, 
our Sayiour^s rule is that method. Viewing only one 
free of an object is apt to deceive us ; therefore we are 
directed to view it cm the reverse too. Ccmsiderii^ 
a case as our own gives us a bias : suppose then the 
contrary to be our own ; and our second thoughts 
irill correct the first. Self-love is what usually car- 
ries us wrong : but the rule prescribed us converts 
that very passion into an instrument of setting us 
^ht : by placing in their turns, before our eyes, 
two selves to decide between, (if the expression msy 
be allowed,) the real and the fiu^titious one. The 
appeaarances of reason, which arise from the circum-. 
stances favourable to our own side, engross our at- 
tctktioB : let imagination, therefore diange the side, 
and we shall attend to the opposite appearances. The 
mward feelings which we have of our own interest, 
our own honour, our own sufierings, of whatever re- 
lltas to ourselves^ ate so very strong, that we quite 
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ibrget how die same feelings affect the other party. 
But this admiiaUe contrivance of a feigned expe- 
rience enables and obliges us to feel for each party 
successiyely, and thus to become impartial judged 
Further than this we cannot go in combating selfish 
prejudices, and therefore a more perfect direction 
than this cannot be given. 

But besides being a most excellent and obvious 
rule to guide and try ourselves by, it is likewise a 
most natural and easy one for others, friends or op- 
pressors, to suggest to us: who thus^ one should 
think, might immediately shame us into doing right, 
only by putting a question to our consciences, which 
is altogether. inoffensive, and yet must produce, if 
we are guUty, unavoidable conviction. 

But here indeed it must be acknowledged, that 
some people, especially at times, are wicked and wild 
enough, to reject with indignation, even the most 
respectful proposals of their trying a case by any 
law, but their own will and pleasure : and that others 
may pretend to have made, in their thoughts, this 
change of persons, which our Lord enjoins, and yet 
not have made it in earnest. They may say (for it 
is very soon said) that they have already sufficiently 
examined the matter, and should be well content 
to receive the treatment which they propose to give ; 
that they cannot but know, whether they have con« 
suited and answered themselves, and they are under 
no obligation to consult or answer any one else : the 
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rule recontimended to them, makes every manliis own 
judge, and they have judged accordingly^ as well as 
they are able, and are very clear in their sentiments. 
Now undoubtedly, every one that will, may assert 
this, or any thing falsely. And it is very true that 
the direction in the text is of no manner of nse, 
as none can be, to those who are absolutely resolved 
not to be directed. But such as have any fairness 
of heart remaining, let them be otherwise ever so far 
gone at any time in unreasonableness, may possibly 
still be brought to themselves, by haying it put home 
to them, '^ would you really be willing, that others, 
if they had power, should determine concerning you, 
in the same haughty and careless, or the same angry 
and vehement disposition, which you now show con- 
cerning them ? You say you would : but is it not in 
order to maintain your ground any how, when you 
are pressed? For your own sake, as well as your 
neighbour's, deal fairly with yourself: and remember 
that God sees infallibly whether you do ; nay, that 
men will guess, and seldom err. If you are cool, 
search whether interest, or contempt, or indolence, 
do not secretly warp your judginent, and think whe- 
ther they ought. If you are warm, first compose 
your heart, and then consult it. Wiut without act- 
ing till the tempest is over ; and when you hear with- 
in you, the ^ small still voice' that follows, be as- 
sured, that then, and not before, God and your con- 
sdence speak to you, and tell you what you should 
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do.^ But were such lemonstnrances to prove ever so 
vam, it would be no just objection against the use* 
fidness of the rule. For if the proud, or covetous, 
or thoughtless, or passionate, will not apply it fairly, 
much less will they apply any other. And if they 
could be persuaded to apply it, as none have so much 
need of it, none would receive so much advantage 
from it. 

If ever there was a precept, that required little 
time and pains to comprehend and practise it, such 
is that before us. Still some attention and care is 
requisite in every thing. And one point, to which 
we should attend with very great care is, in asking 
the question, " Would we be treated thus ?**' to lay 
aside as much as possible, out of our thoughts, that 
the answer given to it, is immediately to be turned 
the other way. Unless we do this, it may be feared, 
we shall seldom answer honestly ; at least, unless we 
diligently recollect, at the same time, that where do^ 
ing right is most contrary to our present interest or 
inclination, it will contribute most to our present 
honour and peace of conscience, and to our fiiture and 
final happiness. Another very needful caution is, 
that in order to find what our judgment would be, 
were all circumstances changed, we must be sure to 
out-leave no circumstances, that are material, in &- 
vour of the opposite side. Most of them indeed, will 
flow into our mind of themselves, provided it be fairly 
opened to them«^ However, we must honestly seek 
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fiir the yetndniler, nay, 0ap|ioie thom^ if we have 
reaaon, though th^ do not Appear ; dwell upon oadh 
of thenti, 80 as to fid its proper force, and then de^ 
tannine. 

But sometimes men cannot reckon up all cie* 
eiunstances, and therefore cannot place themsetrea 
in the condition of the other ; they know it not 8u£. 
ficiently to say, what they should think if thqf were 
in it. Why this, it must be owned, doth happen. 
However, there are methods of assistuig our judg* 
ments considerably. If we have formerly been in 
the condition, in which we now deshe to place our* 
selves ; we must recollect what we thought then. If 
we know any wise and good persons, who are in that 
condition at present, we must observe or inquire what 
they think ; and presume that we should think like 
them, were we situated like them. The general per« 
suasion of mankind should always have more than a 
little weight with us, where it is not evidently wrong. 
And most of us have great need, in supposing that 
the contrary case was ours, to make large allowances 
for its not being really ours, and therefore not strik- 
ing us near so strongly as that which is. 

By the help of such precautions as these, duly 
observed, we should very seldom either mistake of 
hesitate, in the use of the precept before us ; and by^ 
means of this one precept, we may steer with inno^ 
cence through all the dangers of social life. It only 
pemaiiis that we apply it fiiithfidly to that purpose. 
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in our continual intercourse with each other ; in our 
daily self-examinations, in the solemn preparations 
of our hearts for the Lord^s Supper ; begging of 
God, in the appointed Gospel manner, that pardon 
for our many transgressions of this and all his holy 
laws, and that grace to observe them better for the 
ftiture, which our failures and weakness render so 
needful^ giving glory to him, and humbly taking 
comfort to ourselves, when our endeavours have 
proved successfiil. These things we must each re- 
solve to practise conscientiously, if we regard either 
present happiness or future : if we desire to avoid 
the bad opinion of those around us, who will unani- 
mously censure our transgression of so plain a rule ; 
the reproaches of our own hearts, of which it is an 
obvious dictate ; or his final condemnation, who ^ is 
greater than our hearts, and knoweth all things."^ 
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ON DOMESTIC LOVE AND UNION. 



BY JEBCMIAH SEED, A.M. 



pRGV' XT. 17* — Better is a dinner of herbs where lo?e is, than a stalled 

ox, and hatred therewith. 

It Ib hard to form a true estimate of any man^s hap- 
piness ; because happiness depends upon those things 
which lie most out of sight. Those joys, like those 
sorrows, are most real, deep, and strong, which run 
on in a silent stream, without making any noise ; 
such are the joys which are from easy reflections, 
moderate desires, and calm content. 

We see the false glare of greatness which sur- 
rounds some men, and are apt to gaze at it with a 
foolish face of wonder ; but we see not those mise- 
ries, which sometimes lurk beneath thdse pompous 
appearances. 

What avails all the pomp and parade of life which 
appears abroad, if, when we shift the gaudy, flat- 
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tering scene, the man is unhappy, (where happiness 
must begin,) at home P 

*^ Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than 
a stalled ox, and hatred therewith.'" That is, it is 
better to have peace without plenty, than plenty with- 
out peace ; that, where there is but a slider subsist- 
ence, yet an uninterrupted interchange of mutual 
endearments, among those of the same family, im- 
parts a more solid satisfaction, than to fare sumptu- 
ously every day, or to live in great and pompous 
buildings, great and noble apartments, every thing 
great, but perhaps the owners themselves. 

When men are abroad, they choose to appear 
(whatever they really are) to the best advantage : 
but at home, their minds, as well as their persons, 
are in a perfect undress and dishabille. The world 
is the great theatre on which they act a part ; but 
behind the scenes, they may be seen in their proper 
persons, without any studied appearances. Our do- 
mestic behaviour is therefore, the main test of our 
virtue and good nature. 

I more admire Cornelius the centurion, for that 
short sketch of his character, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, viz., that he was a ^' devout man, and 
one that feared Grod with all his house,^ than if he 
had been represented as the most victorious general, 
that had enlarged the bounds of the Roman empire ; 
for we learn from it this useful lesson, that the in- 
fluence of a pious example '^ like the precious oint^ 
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mflnt fiN>m Aaron's head,^^ descends downwards fimn 
the head of the &inily, difiuses itself over the main 
body, till it reaches the very skirts, the lowest mem« 
bera of it 

Our blessed Savionr had indeed no family to take 
case of ; the whole world was his family, and all man* 
kind that heard and kept his sayings, were his '^ mo- 
ther, and brethren, and sisters.'*^ Yet, some of his 
last thoughts were employed upon a subject, that 
will be sometimes rising uppermost in the minds of 
tender-hearted persons in their last moments, viz. 
MHiat will become of my poor defenceless rehitions P 
Who win keep them unspotted from contagion, and 
preserve them unhurt from the injuries of this woorld, 
after I am departed out of it ? At the very instant 
that he expressed an unexampled love to mankind 
in general, by dying for them, yet he exemplified a 
particular tenderness to his nearest relatbn. ^^M^en 
Jesus saw his mother and the disciple whom he loved, 
standing by, he saith unto his mother, Woman, behold 
thy son. Then saith he to the disciple. Behold thy 
mother ;^ (whom you are henceforth to treat and ho- 
nour as your mother,) << And from that hour, that 
disciple took her unto his own house.^ 

The pains that he sustained, the generous concern* 
that he felt for the world, could not swallow up all 
his regards of a more private nature. As a man, he 
felt the sensibility of a son, and the Bott and tender 
workings of nature within him ; as a great and a good 
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man, he restramed them withm proper bounds, nor 
suffered them at that great crisis, to break out into 
any inordinate agitations of grief. He shoved us 
that those affections which nature has implanted^ 
may be innocently cherished, till we are about to 
pay the ^t debt to nature, and may even then exert 
themselves, provided they do not wound the peace 
of the mind, and shock the soul in her last moments, 
when she should be, as much as possible, rid of all 
the incumbrances of this world, to take her journey 
with more ease and freedom, to another. 

Quietness under one^s own roof, and quietness in 
our own conscience, are two substantial blessings, 
which, whoever barters for show and pomp, will find 
hims^ a loser by the exchange. Abroad, we must 
more or less, find tribulation ; yet, as long as our 
home is a secure and* peaceful retreat, from all the 
disappointments and cares which we meet with in 
that great scene of vexation, the world ; we may still 
be tolerably happy : but there cannot be a greater 
curse, than to have those of one^s own household 
one^s greatest foes ; when we neither can live happily 
with them, nor must think of living apart from th«Hi« 

It was wisely ordained by nature, that whereas, 
if our benevolence should be equally strong to all 
mankind alike, it would be lost in a multiplicity of 
objects, and distracted by its choice ; therefore our 
benevolence should be the strongest, where there were 
the dosest ties of relationship. Our benevolence i* 
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like attraction, which increases as the distances dfani-* 
nish ; and then operates most powerfiiUy, when bodies 
make the nearest approaches to one another. It is 
the voice of nature which calls within us, and reason 
seconds that call, (when all other circumstances are 
equal,) to love our near relations better than our 
neighbours, and our neighbours than mere strangers. 

We then counteract the design of nature, and 
consequently of the Author of nature, when we do 
not endeavour to contribute as much as in us lies, to 
their ease and happiness, with whom our own is often 
essentially interwoven. '^ Is it not strange (says an 
ingenious writer) that some should be so delicate as 
not to bear a disagreeable picture in the house, and 
yet force every face they see about them, to wear a 
gloom of uneasiness and discontent ?'^ Yet this is no 
uncommon character. Nay, there shall often be & 
certain shyness, coldness, and sullenness in families, 
where there is no material ground of domestic ani- 
mosities ; and these differences shall be often the 
most lasting. For, when anger or uneasiness im- 
mediately vests itself in words, the malignity of the 
passion is soon discharged ; then it is most fatal and 
pernicious, when the wound rankles and festers with- 
in, when the mind preys upon itself, without disclos- 
ing the subject of its grievances. 

The aflronts that are put upon us by strangers 
make but feeble and languid impression in compari- 
son ; but those that proceed from persons endeared 
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to us by the closest relation of blood and kindred, 
wound us in the most tender and sensible part. Very 
beautiful in this light, are the words of the Psalmist, 
^^ For it is not an open enemy that hath done me 
this dishonour, for then I could have borne it ; nei- 
ther was it mine enemy that did magnify himself 
against me, for then peradventure, I might havQ 
hid myself from him ; but it was even thou, my com- 
panion, my guide, and mine own familiar friend.*" 
. Love is a tender plant ; it must be kept alive by 
great delicacy ; it must be fenced from all inclement 
blasts, or it will soon droop its head and die. In- 
deed in general, we ought to be very tender (we can 
scarce be too much so) as to what may affect ano- 
ther ; otherwise we do, we know not what. For no 
man can tell, unless he could feel for him, how much 
another may suffer by any unkind thing we say or do. 
An angry word shall give a deeper wound to some 
minds, than an injurious action shall to others, who 
are of matter too hard to let it make any impression 
upon them at all ; and perhaps, most men feel more^ 
in the whole of their Ufe, from the scornful reproofs 
of the wealthy, the despitefulness of the proud, taunt- 
ing sarcasms, and Uttle instances of ill-will, neglect^ 
and contempt, than they do from the more solid evils 
of life. These are the little thorns and briers, which 
(though men of a rougher make, may make their 
way through them, without feeling much) extremely 
incommode persons of a more refined turn, in their 
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joamej thim^ life, and make theif trsveHing iric- 
tome and unpleasant ; though Aey do not dhtrcBA 
ihem 00 much, as the deep waters that thi^aten to 
swaBow them up. 

But the unkmdly bdiaviour of bosom-iHends and 
dearest relations gires the most exquirite sensatioiis 
of distress; as, ontheotherhand^agrateftd^bnmatie 
deportment from them gives the finest and nosl ife* 
licate touches of pleasure. Every tiiffing servm 
that is an evidence and eitpression of thm love, is 
received by us as if it were a substantial oM%atimi; 
and nothing can come from their hearts, but wkat 
proportionaUy affects ours» 

To see a well-reguhited family, acting as if they 
were one body, informed by one soul, where if << oiw 
member suflers, all the members suffix with it;^ So 
see those who are embarked together in one bottom ; 
whose hiterests are inseparably united^ and therefore 
whose thoughts ought to be so too, dearer tons than 
any odier particular objects in this world, and only 
not quite so dear as the good of the world in gene- 
ral, and our own happiness in the next ; acting in 
concert, adopting eadi other'^s cares, and making 
them their own, uniting their friendly beams, and 
jointly promoting the common bappness, is a beaa« 
tifrd scene, and amiaUe even in the sight of that 
Being ** who maketh men to be of one mind in a 
house. How joyful a thing it is for brethren to 
dwell together in umty !^ To have those who win 

8 
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receive us with an open-hearted chearfiiliiess, to 
whom we can dischai^ the fiifaiess of the soul, to 
whom we can unburthen our cares, and by unbiir- 
thening we lessen them, (for sorrow, like a stream, 
grows weaker by being divided into several dban- 
nels ;) to have those with whom we can share our 
joys (and joy, like light, by communicating grows 
greater, and bums brighter:) this, this is happi- 
nesfi, which a forlorn individual must be in a great 
measure a stranger to, who stands single in life 
without any support to lean upon. 

But the greatest advantage of a friendly behavi- 
our to our family is, that thereby we contract and 
cultivate that habit of benevolence, which is a neces- 
sary qualification for everlasting happiness. We 
are apt to overlook and disregard our daily behavi- 
our to one another in company, and in the common 
occurrences of life as little and trivial, whereas, 
though they are little in themselves, they are not so 
in their consequences : they are the very foundation 
upon which we must build an habit of benevolence. 
For an habit of benevolence must be contracted and 
kept alive, as all other habits are, by constant exer* 
dse. Now, our daily behaviour in our family circle 
gives us an occasion for an uninterrupted exerdse 
of benevolence, and scarce any thing else does so. 
It is not then enough to say or think, we wiU serve 
our friends and relations upon any material occasions ; 
but as for a complacency and oblijpngness in our: 
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eommon behaviour, to imagine we may be dis* 
pensed with from observing it. For these acts of 
solid and substantial kindness we are seldom on* 
powered to do ; they are extraordinary emergencies, 
which do not constantly occur ; and a settled bent 
of good-wiU must be acquired, not by what is occa- 
sional, not by what seldom occurs, but by repeated 
and numerous acts ; by a daily and uninterrupted 
discharge of the common offices of humanity ; by 
saying a thousand obliging things ; and by dcmig, 
if possible, more obliging things than we say. It is 
not in every body^s power, because he has not a for- 
tune answerable to it, to form a stimding habit of 
charity by redressing the injured, relieving the dis- 
tressed, and cherishing men of merit ; but it is in 
every body^s power to beget in himself this lovdy 
disposition of mind, by studying to adjust his tem- 
per to theirs, with whom he lives ; by complying 
with their humours as far as he innocently can ; by 
soothing* their distresses, bearing with* dieir infimd- 
ties, and by incommoding himself in some points to 
gratify others. On the contrary, the indulgaice of 
an occasional fit of ill-humour paves the way to an 
habitually bad temper. Did we seriously consider, 
diat as often as we are exerting a spirit of needless 
contradiction, or venting an ill-natured wit to mor- 
tify those about Us,, we are cherishing a prinoifde of 
ill-wiU, the very temper of the damned, it would, it 
is to be hoped, put some stop to this practice. 



The habitttid BW^^tness of oUr tempttj Qt die ha- 
bitual badneBs of it^ ddeii tiot the^ depdtid m> much 
utK)ii the gteat and fiurpi^shig fe¥eMes of finftune, 
when the scene is suddenly shifted from piiosp^ty 
td advematy^ ot ftom adversity to {prosperity; as 
upon our behaviour under little ttid ttiinute aooi* 
dents which befall us every day. 

IKd we often reflect that to withhold ftom the 
members of our family in the ordinary passages of 
life> and our daily intercourse with them, to with- 
hold ftom them common civility, that debt which 
we must be always owing and always paying one 
another, is to withhold ftom them what they have 
as much a right to, as they have to any property 
whatever ; that any person, whether above us or he- 
low us, has as well grounded a claim to good man* 
ners from the laws of reason and religion, as he has 
to his estate from the laws of the land* And did we 
act agreeably to such reflections, our minds would 
be inured to hiunanity ; the virtues of patience, long* 
suffering, mutual forbearance, would be every day 
called into action, and ripened into habits, till at 
last we arrived at a thorough good temper. From 
hence we may learn, how little reason any have to 
complain that they have it not in their power to do 
good. Whereas, if we would act agreeably to those 
relations, some of which we must bear to those about 
us^ viz. those of parents, children, married persons, 
superiors, equals, inferiors, friends, there is not a 
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day passes over ourlieads, but we might contribute 
something to lessen the uneasiness, or promote the 
happiness of those with whom we have to do ; and by 
studying to promote their happiness, we mould our- 
selves into those habits which are productive of our 
own, both here and hereafter. 
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ON DOMESTIC LOVE AND UNION. 



BY JEREMIAH SEED, A. M. 



Pbov. XV. 17* — Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 

ox, and hatred therewith. 

Philosophers have remarked what a joyless un- 
sightly figure the material world would make, if it 
were divested of all its lights and colours, which 
are appearances only, and not the real properties 
of matter. I am apt to think the moral world 
would make as melancholy an appearance if we 
would view it in a true Ught, stripped of all dis- 
guises ; and men should appear naked and unveiled, 
just what they are, with all their imperfections, all 
their little sinister views and their follies, which they 
industriously cast in shade, exposed to public view. 
But God, who " knows whereof we are made,'* and 
has ordered all things for the best, has wisely or- 
dained that our minds should not be transparent. 
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nor our thoughts visible to one another, till we ar- 
rive at that place, where we shall have no paltry 
thoughts, no vain and senseless follies^ nothing that 
need poorly skulk and shun the light. The gene- 
raUty of men are like the generality of books, which 
we may often be obliged to have recourse to, and 
consult upon particular occasions^ but will not bear 
several views and reviews, and to be scamied over 
minutely by a critical eye: there are few men, 
as there are few books, whom the more we look 
into, the more we shall admire ; the more we study 
them the more gpraces and beauties, which escaped 
us before, we shall discover in them. It is vain to 
imagine we may meet with a person that sh^dl please 
us in every thing; but this we viay do, we may 
find out something that will please us in every 
person. 

There ^re not many who can stand the test of a 
(^lose inspection. Their virtues phine upon us at a 
distance, it is upon 9 nearer approach thai we desoiy 
their failings. The distant ground which is adorned 
with a variety of flowers, seems to be all in flower, and 
to glow with one continued md unmixed lustre; 
but, if we were upon the spot, we should discover 
several weeds interspersed, amidst such a beautiful 
asseinblag^ of colours. We may i^mire upon a 
slight acquaintance the saint, philosopher, and hero : 
it is upon a closer survey we always discover some 
tincture <tf (he mere mun, to sully the brightness of 
ilk^m esuilled characters. And familiarity, though 
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it does not beget contempt where there is true 
worth, yet always takes off admiration ; admiration 
and wonder, always the property of raw unfurnished 
minds, unacquainted with, and unpractised in the 
world. Those who look into and see through things 
find nothing wonderful but One ; and that is he who 
is << great, wonderfiil, and holy f ' nothing is truly 
marvellous, but what he is, and what he doth. Nay 
the follies of men are often so strongly interwoven 
with their virtues, that we cannot gather up the 
tares without rooting up at the same time the wheat. 

Let us therefore learn to make proper allowances, 
and to represent their failings with all the softenings 
of humanity. Those that are continually complain- 
ing that things run cross, that the world is much 
worse than it should be, have very gpreat reason to 
complain, that there is one individual person in it 
much worse than he should be ; who cannot bear 
the accidents of life with tolerable patience, nor look 
upon mankind with common charity. Men are un« 
easy in themselves, and then shift the blame off from 
themselves upon the persons they converse with, and 
the times and places they live in. 

Other men'^s follies and vices are always insup- 
portable to those that are entirely devoted to their 
own. The fuller of imperfections any man is, the 
less able he is to bear with the imperfections of his 
feUow-creatures. True regular solid virtue is ^^ not 
easily provoked ;"" but when provoked, easy to be 
intreated, knows how to connive at little follies, and 
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to paidoQ even considerable emm; wheieas fiilse 
▼irtae is peevish, exceptious, magisterial, hating to 
be pot out of its own way ; disconcerted with trifles, 
and unhinged by solid misfortunes. 

Bear then with the faults of those around you, as 
you expect they should bear with yours ; faults which 
frail nature cannot well guard against, and wladi 
therefore good-nature should oyerlook ; be just to 
their merits, charitable to their fiulings, and tender 
to their misfortunes. All other ornaments fade or 
decay, and sorrow or age makes ^^ beauty consume 
away like as it were a moth fretting a garment ;'^ 
there is one only unfading beauty, one undecaying 
ornament, which is infinitely more worth than all 
the rest, and that is the *' ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit.*" 

There is a particular tenderness due to persons 
under any recent affliction, not only that we may 
not seem to ^< vex them whom Ood hath wounded, 
and persecute them whom he hath afflicted ;^ but 
because men are more susceptible of resentment in 
proportion to the greatness of their distress. Their 
distempered souls take umbrage sometimes where 
none is given. All this we must bear with, and place 
to the account, not of their natural temper, but <^ 
their adversity, which imbitters their spirit, and dis- 
colours every object. Handle then gently a wounded 
mind as you would do a wounded body, with all the 
tenderness you can ; it will not bear too rough a hand. 
As the ancients held .those places sacred that were 
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blasted with lightning ; in like manner, we ought to 
pay a tender regard to those persons who are visited 
with affliction ; their persons are in some measure sa- 
cred, they claim a kind of reverence from us, and are 
to be privileged from any ludicrous or inhuman de- 
portment. The very sight of them ought to strike 
us with a thoughtfidness on the changes of fortune in 
general, and beget in us that delicate feeling of theii^ 
own case in particular, which we should wish for, if in 
the same disadvantageous circumstances. A gene- 
ral civility is a debt to all mankind ; but an extra- 
ordinary humanity, and a peculiar delicacy of good 
breeding is owing to the distressed, that we may not 
add to their affliction by any seeming neglect. The 
Scripture, which is very particular in recommending 
every instance of fine humanity, gives us to under- 
stand how we are to behave to the unfortunate^ in 
the words of Job, ^^ I also could speak as you do ; 
if your soul were in my souPs stead, I could heap 
up words against you, and shake mine head at you : 
but I^^ instead of doing this, if you were afflicted as 
I am, ^^ would strengthen you with my mouth, and 
the moving of my lips should assuage your grief.^ 

Be sure to observe and practise the rules of go^ 
manners. By good manners, I do not mean an 
insignificant punctuality, and a fUvolous exactness in 
the observation of little ceremonies ; I mean some- 
thing of a higher nature, I mean an assemblage 
of moral virtues expressed in our outward demea* 
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nam ; « covUiMitioii of dkcrelioiiy 
and dWlitjr, rabmisaon to our sapeiioiB» ooodcflccii^ 
akm to our infieskm, and affalHlitjr to all ; mote es- 
peciaDy a strict regard to decency in all our actions. 
For the rolea of decoicy are the Toy outworks of 
lei^ect, and when they are mice hgoke through, th^ 
rest will soon be deliyered up as an easy prey ; and 
aftction is oftener lost by little violations rf the rideq 
of decorum, than by- any scandalous and enormous 
fiuilto. 

If you have any talent for saying kem and sati-r 
rical things, be superior to the talent you possess, 
by showing how little stress you lay upon it, when 
it comes in competition with your good-nature. For 
such is the nature of men, they had rather be 
thought vicious than ridiculous. They can bear 
you should bate them for their vices ; they cannot 
endure you should ridicule them for their follies. 
We should be out of humour with ourselves, if we 
thought ourselves insignificant and of no conso* 
quenoe ; and can it be wondered at, that we are out 
of humour with others, when they give us to under* 
stand by their behaviour, that we appear such to 
them? 

Never make any reply to a person till his paarion 
abates, and the ftrment subsides. For to what end 
would you expostulate with a man in a passicmP 
That he may hear reason ? How can you espeet 
he should hear the voice of that charmer, whom 
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«iig^ ll«8 miide deaf to all its leiiMHialniiees ? Wait 
but tin leaaon resumes its empire ; and then qpeak 
to him in the softer seasons of address, if there be 
any neeessity for it, if the aSair be of such imporb> 
ance as to require a fair hearing, otherwise it is a 
matter gf discretion to drop it endiely, lest his pas- 
sion should rekindle ; for reason is often retained on 
tiie side of passion, and is set at work, in our cooler 
hours, to find out special excuses for what we said 
or did in the beat and warmth of temper. And as 
you are iK>t to reprimand any person during the 
emotion of his passion, so neither are you to do it 
during the emotion of your own. What the philo. 
sc^her said about punishing, you may apply here, 
and sHy, << I would chide you if I were not angry .^ 
For you will be apt to cany things too far, or if 
you did not, yet what you say will have less weight, 
as it will be looked upon as the result of rage and 
Any, not the product of cool sedate reason. 

Ghiard against pride, ^^ from which cometh con- 
tention.^- Persons of sense and virtue will seldom 
£^ about things that are plainly essential to the 
happiness of the family ; the greatest dang^ is, that 
they should disagree about trifles, where each think 
tJiey cannot give up the point, without yielding th^ 
other the superi<mty ; and the disagreement is oft^n 
the diarpest where the difference is th^ smallest. 
Nevcf strive to gain an absolute sway over any 
thin^ but your own passions. 
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Be not ashamed to confess you have been in the 
mrong. It is but owning what you need not be 
ashamed of; that you now have more sense than you 
had before to see your error, more humility, to ac- 
knowledge it, and more grace to correct it. 

We double the greatest part of our faults by the 
excuses which we make use of to justify them : ex- 
cuses which are a kind of patches, when a rent is 
made, far more unseemly and misbecoming than the 
lent itself. It is a sign a man is generally in the 
right, who has the ingenuity to own himself some- 
times in the wrong ; that he is one of those whose 
fund of reputation is so gpreat he is not afraid of im- 
poverishing it by taking or losing a little from it : 
whereas, those whose stock of credit and esteem is 
very inconsiderable, care not to own any thing at 
the expense of it. 

But above all, religion is absolutely necessary to 
preserve domestic union. For families are but lit- 
tle societies, as societies are larger families; and, 
therefore religion, which is confessedly the best 
bond and cement of union in states and larger com- 
munities, is likewise so in little domestic govern- 
ments. It is therefore incumbent upon those who 
preside over a family, to impress a sense of religion 
upon those who are beneath them ; but to do that 
efiectually, they themselves must be first affected 
with a serious and hearty sense of it. Their do- 
mestics will every day be witnesses of their ill quaU- 
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ties, such as anger, impatience, &c. Xt were to be 
wished, therefore, that they would let their good qua- 
lities, if they have any, shine forth before them. It 
must be with yery ill grace they can complain of the 
disobedience of servants to them, who let them see 
by their whole behaviour that they are regardless 
of their great and common Master, their *^ Master 
which is in Heaven.'" Why should they, whom 
much nobler motives have no influence upon, ex- 
pect that the fear of offending them should restrain 
their dependants ? People may complain of the bad- 
ness of servants, the undutifulness of children, atfd 
the universal depravation of morals ; but such com- 
plaints come better firom any, than from those to 
whom that depravation is in a great measure owing, 
by their carelessness and unguarded levity of tem- 
per, to say no worse ; not having the prudence to 
keep their follies to themselves, but scattering the 
infection among their inferiors and attendants. 

Be then seriously and solidly good yourself, and 
others, if they are susceptible of it, will learn good- 
ness from you, and obey you more out of a principle 
of love than fear. Revere yourself, if you would 
have your inferiors revere you ; revere yourself by 
exemplifying such a steady and regular practice of 
every branch of virtue as will command their in- 
ward homage, the homage of the mind ; and then 
outward marks of respect wiU follow of course with- 
out reluctance or constraint. We insensibly slide 
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into the maimers of those with whom we duky con- 
verse and constantly live ; we catch the flame <tf 
virtue from them by being always near to th^n. 
For goodness does not only communicate favours 
and kindnesses ; it even in some measure communi- 
cates itself. Just as those who have been long 
among the most fragrant objects, not only are de- 
lighted with the odour that breathes from them, but 
some of the very fragrancy cleaves to and remains 
with them; they become fra^ant themsdves by 
staying long among objects that are so. 

Thus, when you have tinctured their minds and 
your own with religion, you will find that the union 
of souls was but begun here ; it will be perfiN5ted 
above, where love and ** charity never &iL" And 
death, which dbsolves the union of soul and body, 
cannot dissolve the invicdable union of virtuous 
hearts joined t(^ether in {)ure, unsidlied fi^midsMp. 
Those who were lovely and loving in their lives, 
shall not be, even by their deaths, divided for ever. 
Separated for a while, they shall meet again where 
there shall be no second separation, where they shall 
continue to be of one heart and of <me mmd. 
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ON THE DUTIES OF THE YOUNG. 



BY ARCHBISHOP BECKER. 



<■ I I ^■^brtfc.^a^a 



Tit. 11. St^-Youiig men likewise exhort to be soberwmindecL 

The &8t and chief thing in which young people 
gre concerned to show sobriety of mind, is modetat* 
ing theiir natural fondness for pleasure ; and the two 
sorts of pleasure from which they are in danger^ are 
s^gual gratifications and gay amusements* 

All ranks and both sexes are equally bound to 
avoid every thing likely to misguide their conduct^ 
or to inflame their desires; and to employ their 
thoughts so constantly on what is good or lawftd, as 
to exclude from them what is bad. For by such 
care early taken, the preservation of their innocence 
will be easy ; which, for want of it, is falsely ima- 
gined impossible. 
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Siiis of intenqperaace in dnnkiiig, or evea estiiig, 
ought to be arcfidly shiuiiied, as pccuHariy oppo- 
site to the chjuracter of sobcic^minded^ by young peo- 
jde ; who of all others hare the least need of such 
indulgences, and are the most hurt by them : sub- 
jected to painful and dangerous diseases, exposed to 
eariy distress in dieir circumstances, and besides 
for the most part, either sunk into stupidity and iiK 
significance, or raised into wildness and madness, 
frequently followed by proportionable dejection and 
mdancholy. Therefore instead of such excess, 
they must, as St Paul fiurther directs, << keep under 
the body and bring it into subjection;^ not by 
hurtful or fanciful austerities, but by rational self- 
denial: remembering, that even in oonunon exer- 
cises and contests of strength and activity, *' every 
man that striveth for the mastery, is temperate in all 
things.*" 

The other sort of pleasures, especially dangerous 
to young people, are gay amusements. Undoubt- 
edly cheerfulness is as innocent as it is amiable ; it 
may and should be expressed by those that have it, 
and allowed and encouraged by those who have it 
not : for it both gives delight and doth good. The 
disposition to it was unquestionably planted in us 
by our Maker, with intent that it should be grati- 
fied ; and youth is plainly the natural season for it. 
But still, all this by no means exempts it from dis- 
cipline and government. Suppose a constitution or 

8 
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a temper by nature warm and choleric, should be 
industriously or negligently farther heated, instead 
of being watched and moderated, what would be the 
consequence ? 

Lore of pleasure is undeniably one part of our 
nature ; but sense of duty, and concern for lasting 
happiness, are as evident and much more important 
parts ; yet we must often trample upon these, if we 
always follow that. Immoderate desires of present 
gratifieation, if we sufier them to be continually so- 
liciting us, will frequently prevail when they ought 
not, and hurry us on suddenly, or entice us gra- 
dually, to such lengths as we never intended ; pos^ 
tSbhf till our heart is totally corrupted, and the care 
of our conduct entirely thrown aside. VThat ruins 
or impairs our virtue, is in proportion prejudicial to 
our happiness ; even that present happiness which 
the votaries of pleasure are pursuing* Not only 
reason proves this, if we would condescend to be 
reasoned with, but daily experience. How many 
have we all of us seen or heard of, who, setting out 
with nodiing worse than a thoughtless passion for 
diversion and entertainment, have grievously^ nay 
peifaaps irrecoverably, injured in a few years, some, 
their healths or fortunes, others, their characters and- 
peace of mind, and treasured up for the remainder 
of their days pain and want, remorse and shame ; it 
may be artfully palliated, but severely felt ! Think 
then awhile,you that aTeyoung,and have pity on your- 
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selves. ShaQ all this finn and vigorous strength, 
this affluence of circumstances, this ease of heart 
and openness of face, this delightful prospect of be- 
ing esteemed and happy through the whole of life ; 
shall it, merely for want of a little self-restraint, be 
cast away in the very entrance upon life, and ex- 
changed for guilt and misery, to abide with you 
during the rest of it ? For these are the natural 
fruits of such neglect ; and it is the weakest vanity 
to hope that you shall escape better than others, 
unless you keep safe upon firm ground. 

Therefore, be persuaded to look forward a little, 
and attend to consequences. Let the love of plea-, 
sure importune you ever so strongly, it is a most 
material question, whether no mischief will ensue. 
Mistake not the beginning of life for the whole. 
Providence in great wisdom hath furnished every 
period of it with proper satisfactions of its own, and 
proper employments for the service of the next. 
Youth is to prepare us for the comfortable enjoy- 
ment of manhood ; manhood for that of old age : 
each part of our existence on earth for the blessed- 
ness of heaven. Second the intention ; pursue the 
direction of your gracioujf Maker ; and be assmred 
ypu will never find your account in contradicting it. 

Allow yourselves fit instances of pleasure, at fit 
seasons, to a fit degree; and enjoy them with a 
merry heart : But never let the thought of living to 
pleasure get the least possession of you. Be indus- 
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trious to check so absurd and destmctive an imagi- 
n2ri;ion, by diligent application to some proper busi- 
ness, and fixing a frequent return of hours devoted 
to retired and serious recollection. The mere com- 
posure and quiet of them will be no small advantage 
to you ; but you will find it a much greater to stop 
firom time to time and see whereabouts you are ; 
to consider whether you are fallen into no wrong 
course; whether you are making any progress in 
the right; whether any danger be near; whether 
you are taking the best method to avoid it. No 
joy on earth can exceed that of answering these 
questions well. And if any thing be otherwise than 
well, knowing it, is the only way to mend it ; and 
that the only way to inward peac^ : of which our 
gracious Ood and Father is willing that they, who 
have most offended him, should on their sincere 
repentance and reformation immediately partake. 
Therefore, often examine your own condition ; and 
at such times, also, turn off your eyes a little from . 
the gay scenes of life ; take the other parts of it into 
view, and consider on the whole what this world is. 
A very different place from what those who are in^ 
toxicated with youthful warmth and sanguine ex- : 
pectations for a while imagine it to be. Set, there- 
fore, in your view the disappointments and per- 
plexities, the cares and fatigues, the pains and sor- . 
rows, of which you amongst the rest of mankind 
must undergo your share ; and while the appear- 
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ance of things is brightest, as the wise king directs, 
«< remember the days of darkness, for they shall be 
many.^ Not that you are to break your spirits or 
damp your activity by melancholy prospects and 
apprehensions; but only to compose your hearts 
into a state suitable to that which you Hve in, and 
form your mind to be content with few and low en- 
joyments from the things around you ; for in such a 
world as this, it is certain misery to aim at high 
happiness. 

A second instance, in which the young have great 
need to be ** sober-minded,^^ is their desire of imitat- 
ing others, and doing many things in compliance with 
fashion, to which they would otherwise have no in- 
dination. Now, conforming to those around us in 
points of indifference, is one commendable part of 
social behaviour. And moderately absurd customs, 
if they be harmless, it is very allowable, when once 
they become general, to follow and despise at the' 
same time. But beware of yielding where it may 
more immediately endanger your innocence: Be- 
ware of that indifference to religion and religious 
duties which of late hath appeared so peculiarly in- 
fectious : Beware of being led insensibly into such a 
turn of talk and behaviour, such methods of em- 
ploying your thoughts and time, however polite 
they^ are accounted, as may weaken your regard 
to the principles of virtue. Always examine the 
rvdes of custom by those of God^s word, of reason 
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and experience ; and where you have cause to dis- 
trust your own judgment, adhere to that of prudent 
friends, if need were, against the world. But, in- 
deed, it is generally a small part of the world, a few 
forward empty people, that make the high vogue 
in every thing, and are followed thoughtlessly by 
others. Be not deceived, therefore, by the self-suf- 
ficiency, noise and vain show, of wretches like these ; 
nor ever mistake their opinion for the sense of 
mankind : But be assured many more will esteem 
you for right conduct than wrong; and even the 
silent approbation of the wise and gctod will do you 
much more service than the loudest applauses of the 
inconsiderate. 
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ON THE DUTIBS OF THE YOUNG. 



BY ABCHBISHOP SSCKEK. 



Tit. u. 6b— Youngs men likewise exhort to be sober-minded. 

Under St Paulas general direction for young peo- 
ple, in the text, it is particularly enjoined^ *^ Not to 
think of themselves more highly than they ought to 
think, but to think soberly.*" Liveliness and want 
of experience peculiarly dispose them to err in this 
point ; and the superficial education, the disregard 
to all authority, human and divine, and the liberty 
and the practice of saying and doing what every 
one pleases, that prevails in the present age, have 
heightened and spread the error to degrees never 
known before. Hence they perpetually despise the 
most useAil qiialifications, and the worthiest beha- 
viour ; admire trifles, follies, sins, as distinctions and 
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excellencies; claim a high merit for accomplish- 
ments of which they have little or no share ; ima- 
gine themselves totally free from defects that are 
most glaringly risible in them; pity and scorn 
th6se whom they have more cause to envy; and 
thus judging falsely, in the most dangerous man- 
ner, of things and persons, others and themselves, 
are utterly misled in the main concerns of life. Yet 
diey fail not to see, but take a pride in observing 
from time to time that this is the case of such and 
such of their acquaintance. Now, would they but 
reflect, that it may be their own too, it would be no 
inconsiderable step towards a cure. It must put 
them on examining what advantages and good qua- 
lities they are really possessed of; what the real 
value of them is ; what deductions are to be made 
from them on account of imperfections and failings ; 
and what ground they have, on the whole, to hope 
for the esteem of wise men and the acceptance of an 
all-wise God. It must remind them to consider 
over again the hasty judgments of their early days, 
and review with a suspicious eye, perhaps, many 
notions which they are very well satisfied in, without 
knowing why, and are proceeding to act up<Hi at all 
adventures. Most people, indeed, should have more 
diffidence than they have ; but the young much more 
than others. It is not natural, it is not possible, 
that in the very entrance of life one who hath taken 
no paim to know any thing should know every 
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thing ; and, therefoie, when sudi are fonnd, as <^ey 
are every day, perfectly contented with themadves, 
absolutely dear that their own way of thinking and 
acting, whatever it chances to be, is right; when 
they will venture in questions of the greatest mo- 
ment to dedde, without the least hesitation befoie 
hand, or the least doubt afterwards, perhaps di- 
rectly contrary to what the ablest persons in all 
ages have done, and hold every one in utter cooh 
tempt that can possibly be of another opinion : this 
is surely an astonishing want of sobriety of ndnd. 
At least, be a little modest, till you can truly say, 
that you have considered and inquired with some 
care ; for afterwards, in all likelihood, you will be so 
of course. Especially be modest in proportion as 
any point is of consequence and out of your reach : 
for instance, in religion. The duties. of it are plain, 
and plainly reasonable ; so are the doctrines, too, as 
fisff as we can understand them and judge of them : 
but we can understand and judge of some of them 
but very imperfectly. They relate to the infinite 
nature of God ; to the boundless views of his provi^ 
dence ; to future times ; it may be a future world* 
No wonder that of such things we do not compre* 
hend the whole, though he may have good reasons, 
whether we perceive them or not, for telling us f»xt ; 
and yet, without comprehending the whole, some 
pfirts must seem unaccountable. Now, such diffi. 
culties as these, or possibly less, a raw self-sufficient 
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youdi cluoioes to think or be told of ; runs away with 
them ; and derides the weakness of those who belieire 
what they are taught. But can it possibly make 
any doctrine of religion doubtftd, that persons, bred 
1^ in the manner that God knows too many are, and 
living afterwards as may be expected, do not under- 
stand it, or do not like it, or have heard more of 
die oigections against it than the arguments for it ? 
Or should they not rather learn to suspect that they 
have not a su£Scient acquaintance with the subject? 
For what will become of good sense and right beha- 
viour in the world, if people are to think themselves 
masters of every thing which they know but any 
thing of, and to despise every thing they know no> 
thing of? This is both a very unreasonable and 
very immoral turn of mind: it destroys all reve. 
renee for truth, aU attention to the virtuous conduct 
of their fiMndties and their lives ; it leads them for 
the most part to early misery here, and haidens 
them beyond all things against that penitent con* 
viction which alone can prevent their misery here- 
after. Jusdy, therefore, doth the Prophet denoimce, 
*^ Wo unto them that call evil good, and good evil ; 
that put darkness for light, and %ht for darkness. 
Wo unto them that are wise in their own eyes, and 
prudent in their own e^ht. Therefore^ as the fire 
devouieth the stubble, and the flame consumeth the 
chaff; so their root shall be as rottenness, and their 
blossom go up as the dust ; because they have cast 
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woid of the Holy One of Israel.'' If this umYenol 
indination in the young to entertain too high an 
opinion of their own advantages^ accomplishments^ 
and abilities, were this oi»nion to go no farther than 
their own breasts, it would be a great fault, and 
have very bad efiects; but when it is shown to 
others, and even demands their notice, the case be- 
comes much worse. And, therefore, an additional 
indispensable duty, comprehended under the cha- 
racter of ^ober-mindedj is, that how well soever they 
may apprehend they see cause to think of them- 
selves, they should behave with humility towards 
those with whom they have any intercourse ; and re- 
member that, in young people above all, modesty 
is exceedingly graceful^ and a remarkable want o£ it 
shocking. It is not meant that they should be 
frighted, Qonfiised^ and disconcerted in what they 
say or do before strangers and superiors ; this would 
be a weakness, though when it doth not go very fiur, 
an amiable one. Much less is it meant to enjoin aof 
strict a silence or reserve as may bring the goodness 
of their understandings or tempers into question; 
but only that their words, looks, and actions should 
express a consciousness of what is veacy true, that 
they have reason, from their youth and inexperi- 
enoe, to be in some degree suspicious of thonselves, 
evenwkcte they seem to be most plainly in the right* 
StiU, what they are fully convinced, on deUbcmte 



conriddntion, is their duty, they must adhere to, so 
long as the persuasion continues, though persons 
ever so much farther advanced in age or knowledge 
jdissuade them from it. But even in this case, and 
certainly then in others, they ought to show every 
mark of due r^ard to those from whom they differ. 
And the most obliging submission is very consistent 
with livdiness and spirit : it may give strong proofs 
of dignity, at the same time, with respect ; and by 
tbowing the most advantageous light on every ac- 
complishment, it will please every one worth pleas- 
ing, beyond all things. 

It ia very true that quite different methods— a 
confident behaviour, and a manner in conversation, 
bold even to great lengths of indecency, seem to 
take with too many; even with some who cover 
their ignorance or neglect of true good breeding 
and p<4iteness with h%h pretensions to both. But, 
then, as the liking which they have, or pretend to 
have, for these undaunted spirits, can be accompa- 
nied with no real esteem, so it seldom holds long; 
and yet aeldomer either produces or intends any 
good to those who are distmguished by it. For 
penKma of judgment will by no means pitch on those 
for any purpose of importance with whose iempty 
forwardness they are most diverted for an idle hour. 
The ¥^ quality that xecommaids them in this lat- 
ter lespedy is an insuperable objection to them in 
the former. 
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Another thing ought to be observed, which, in 
our youth, at least, we commonly overlook; that 
they who love to be often placing themselves in full 
view, whatever care they take about their appear- 
ance, are apt to have more seen of them than is to 
their advantage. And tins danger is the greater, as, 
whoever desires too earnestly to make the best figure 
he can, will almost certainly be carried on to aim at 
making a better than he can, and of consequence 
will make a much worse than he needs. Great 
numbers who might have passed through life with 
abundantly sufficient approbation and regard, by 
the mere help of plain good sense and good temper, 
have, by affecting more agreeableness and sprighdi- 
ness, more judgment or knowledge, perhaps than 
they had, or, however, than they had occasion to 
show, become ridiculous to those whom they wanted 
to think highly of them. But a fiirther and more 
serious evil is, that where the passion for being re- 
markable is permitted to grow very strong, if laud- 
able methods will not bring it about, people are 
sorely tempted to use others ; to procure •admiration 
of their persons by improper arts and freedoms ; of 
their learning by assertions of groundless novelties ; 
of their wit by ill-nature or profaneness. And yet, 
after all, generally speaking, these contrivances prove 
insufficient. Traps laid for applause are almost al- 
ways seen, and so disgust those who see them, that 
they often refuse even real merit its due acknow- 
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ledgments, when they are too openly claimed. Now 
and then, indeed, these vain characters do push 
themselves into early reputation, without any title 
to it ; but as their hasty growth is unaccompanied 
with inward strength, after being a short time gazed 
at and envied, they are crushed under the weight of 
their own fame, and sink back into nothing ; while 
every one rejoices at their faU, and wonders how they 
ever came to rise so high in the esteem of the world. 

On all accounts, therefore, young men ought 
ever to express, in their whole conversation and 
demeanour, a moderate opinion and distrust of 
themselves ; with no small esteem and deference for 
others, how far soever they may be from making a 
showy appearance. For still such persons may 
have a great deal more even of ornamental accom* 
pUshments to produce on fit occasions than you are 
aware of; or, supposing them not at all comparable 
to you in these respects, they may excel you in 
much more important things,-— in good conduct, vir- 
tue, and piety. 

Whatever advantages you have over any one be- 
sides these, remember it depends entirely on your 
use of them whether you shall be the better or the 
worse for them ; and be assured they will never be 
truly beneficial to you without humility of heart and 
behaviour. Instead, therefore, of the unprofitable 
and unsafe employment of admiring yourselves, and 
endeavouring to make others admire you, for quali- 
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ties of smaU and doubtfiil value, indulge but a mo- 
derate complacence in the very best that you con- 
oeive you aie possessed of; think how imperfect 
you aie in them, how many others you want, how 
many bad ones you have; and far from cherishing 
the poor vanity of vying with those around you, 
prostrate yourself before God, and earnestly beseech 
him to turn his &ce *^ firom your sins, and put out 
all your misdeeds ; to make you a clean heart, and 
renew a right spirit within you."" 
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ON THE DUTIES OF THE YOUNG. 



BY ABCHBISHOP SECKEB. 



Tit. ii 6. — ^Young men likewise exhort to be sober-minded. 

It is one of the duties comprehended under sobriety 
of mind, to avoid inconsiderate and vehement posi- 
tiveness in discourse. 

The young, who think well of their own judg- 
ments, and know little of what others have judged,' 
or on what grounds, are much addicted to this fault. 

I. Affirming any thing as more certain than you 
have good cause to believe it, is really an offence 
against truth, though you should happen to be in 
the right ; and peculiarly imbecoming in those who 
are most likely to be often in the wrong. Insisting 
on a pgint too earnestly, sometimes provokes very 
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dangerous resentments, especially when two of the 
same wann temper are of different persuasions. 
And cooler and wiser men will seldom care to ven- 
ture upon giving you information, when they see 
you BO little disposed to receive it. For want of 
such monitors, you will often go on for a long time 
asserting as unquestionable what is fiilse or doubt- 
ful. Others will perceive it soon; you will be 
forced to see it yourself at last, and then what 
shame and vexation will you have brought upon 
your own heads ! Whereas, proposing your notions 
with an ingenuous diffidence will secure an easy 
retreat if they chance to be confuted ; and utgi^g 
your reasons, when they are strongest, with modesty 
of speech, will make you beloved as well as admir- 
ed* You should, therefore, constantly bear in your 
thoughts and imitate the engaging behaviour of 
Elihu in Job, who, having first waited till his elders 
had spoken, ^* answered and saicj, I am young and 
ye are old ; wherefore I was afraid, and durst not 
show you my opinion. I said, days should speak, 
and multitude of years should teach wisdom. But 
there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding; therefore 
hearken to me, I also will show you my opinion.'" 

Another instance of sobriety of mind, yet more 
important than the former, indeed so visibly imports 
ant that a few words will suffice about, it, is guard- 
ing carefully against rashness in conduct. Wcnrds 

8 
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may pass over, and proye of small importance \ but 
actions are always of moment : and yet the young 
too commonly act without scruple or distrust. Some* 
times this arises from the pride of thinking that they 
cannot act amiss; but sometimes also from mere 
thoughtlessness, or a lively impatience of delibera* 
tion, joined with that peculiar enterprising disposi- 
tion, and unwillingness to believe any harm will foU 
low, which youth inspires, and riper years find bit- 
tor reason to lament. For indeed, what one thing 
is there dreadfril in life, which this adventurous gid- 
diness doth not frequently bring on men, in the very 
beginning of their days, and it may be, fix down 
upon them to the end ? You, of all others, ought to 
be cautious, for you have much to lose even in this 
wodd ; and to plunge at the first step into misery is 
a deplorable thing. You must be sensible that 
multitudes have done so, and multitudes are doing 
so every day^ through mere negligence, perhaps but 
a little negligence. And if you are guilty of as 
much or more, how can you hope to escape better ? 
It win cost you far less time and trouble to avoid 
errors, than to retrieve them. Some cannot be re- 
trieved at all: others- but imperfectly. With your 
best care you will find it hard enough to keep en- 
tirely dear of them : and what then must become of 
those, who professedly take no care at all, but give 
up their lives to fancy and chance ? 
Another point, in which it is very uncommon, 

T 
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ftctiiig the honesteflt and noblest part that can be* 
In private life, the uune immoderate wannth prompts 
them to ooncdve sudden and furious antipadues on 
the slightest foundations : to magnify small &ult8 or 
none, into unpardonable crimes ; and pursue the si]^' 
posed offender with most unrighteous resentment, 
mistaking it all the while for just indignation. Now, 
men of such vehement dispositions, which exort their 
vehemence chiefly in the season of youth, if they 
have any reflection, cannot help knowing their dan- 
ger ; and therefore should conscientiously and per- 
petually be on their watch against it ; should diink 
seriously, in their cooler hours, how much the mis- 
representations of others, how much more the violence 
of their own natures, may disguise tilings to them^ 
and it may be, have actually done it many times al- 
ready : think what imperfections there are in. the 
minds and behaviour even of those who are well dis- 
poeed, in their own amongst the rest ; think, even 
svpposing the things or the persons they are angxy 
with very bad, whether the bitterness of their anger 
may not be as bad; think how much better and 
safer it is, to lean towards the milder side ; and how 
exceedingly blamable they will have been, should 
4U this heat, or a considerable part of it, prove. at 
last to be groundless and uiyust. 

But next to the danger of unreasonable aversicms, 
ought to he mentioned that of unreasonable fond- 
nesses ; against which the young, if they will preserve 
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what you wQl, concat, cenofioagnen, biifciied, if 
jaa please ; it wiU be wdl worth yoai w&ile, to at- 
tend to it so far however, as to make your advan- 
tage of it, by amending or vinAcatii^ or gnarding 
youiseK And if they, who give you good advice, 
be your enemies, it wiU be much better to grieve 
them by taking it, than to please them by persist^ 
ing in sins and follies. 

There is a farther instance of warmth of temper 
in young people, which frequently hath very bad 
consequences, thof^h it proceeds from an excellent 
principle. They set out with the liveliest sense of 
light and wrong in many cases : would to Ood it 
weve ibe same in all ! They have usuaOy a strong 
aUioirenoe of doing unworthy things for the sake 
of interest ; and it is a great pity, they have not an 
equal abhonence of doing as unworthy things for the 
sake of pleasure and applause. But this aversion to 
baseness and unfairness, (though it can never be too 
deefdy rooted, and to begin the world with indiffer^ 
ence in these respects is a very bad sign), yet if they 
are naturally of eager spirits, hurries them on iftto 
most grievous errors. In public affairs they grow^ 
hot-headed aiid outrageous; inattentive to the weighs 
of these reasons, and the merit of those persons that^ 
are against them; impatient to take the woridt of 
methods, that promise but the attainment of their 
imi^ned good ends; in short, excessively unreal 
sonable and injurious ; and all with the int^iAtc^ of 
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actiiig the honestest and noblest pwrt that can be; 
In prirate life, tlie same immoderate wannth prompts 
them to oonoeiTe sudden and furious antipathies on 
the slightest foundations : to magnify small fanllsot 
none, into unpardonable crknes ; and pursue the siy- 
posed offender with most unrighteous resentment, 
mistaking it all the while for just indignation. Nov, 
men of sudi vehement dispositions, which exert their 
yebemenoe chiefly in the season of youth, if diej 
have any reflection, cannot help knowing their dan- 
ger ; and therefore should conscientiously toad per- 
petually be on their watch against it ; should think 
seriously, in their cooler hours, how much the mu* 
representations of others, how much more the vudsace 
of their own natures, may disguise things to tbmy 
and it may be, hare actually done it numy times al- 
ready : think what imperfections there are in th^ 
Bunds and behayiour even of those who are well de- 
posed, in their own amongst the rest ; think, eyen 
supposing the things or the persons they are sagry 
with very bad, whether the bitterness of their sng^r 
may not be as bad; think how much better sod 
safer it is, to lean towards the milder side ; andliov 
exceedingly blamable they will have besm, sbotfld 
qU this heat, or a considerable part of it, prove at 
last to be groundless and unjust. 

But next to the danger of unreasonable aveisioflff 
ought to he mentioned that of unreasonable fcxnd- 
nesses ; against which the young, if they will prescrv'e 
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41 du^ sobriety of mind, must always be stricdy on 
'^their guard. They have had little opportunity for, 
-and therefore can have little skill in, a part of know* 
.ledge that requires a great deal ; judging of charac- 
ters. And yet they will enter all at once into such 
bosom-friendships with almost mere strangers, as a 
prudent person would scarce contract with those whom 
he had known longest. Sometimes these sudden in* 
timades end in as sudden quarrels ; and when they 
last longer, the case is often yet worse. The fiivour- 
ites chosen so hastily, are for the most part ill chosen ; 
and when a confidence without reserve (for youth 
hath very little reserye) is placed in those, who 
^either design or only judge amiss; in how many 
respects may they misguide, to what contempt may 
they expose, to what fatal errors may they lead« thm 
inconsiderate admirers ! Therefore, beware of plau- 
sible insinuations and agreeable appearances : allow 
none to put themselves upon you for what they 
please ; but examine them well, and always consult 
your old and sure friends in the choice of new ones. 
Indeed, if you never choose any, perhaps it may be 
no harm. Familiar acquaintance you may have with 
many. A proper degree of trust you may repose 
in some. But your life may pass without meethig 
with one, to whom you can with safety open your 
heart entirely. And most of the pretended strict 
friendships are mere interested combinations in the 
elder, and a mixture of fond fancy and affectation in 
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the younger. Thetefixe keep on the watdi; toki 
partkulariy against those whom perhaps you are 
least i^t to suspect, who express the most comi^air 
sanoe to yon, and aie the fullest of yoiyr praises, es- 
pedalty to your fiioe. If this bebayiourbpowiugt^ 
weakness, they are unworthy of your esteem ; if to 
design, they are dangerous. For the Scripture 
hath said, ** a man that flattereth his neighbour^ 
spteadeth a net for his feet.^ Instead ther^or^ 
of running into the arms of such, keep them at a 
distance. And with whom soever you eQter into a 
closer connexion, continue still to observe, with can- 
dour indeed, but with yigil&nce too, how they con- 
duct themselves, what impression^ they are making 
upon you : nor think it any breach either of fidelity 
or good nature, to part with the dearest firiend npq^ 
^arth, rather than endanger your piety, your virtue, 
your happiness, or even your charac^r. Farther 
y^t, carefully avoid the weakness and injustice of 
extolling your intimates too highly, either in your 
discourse or even your imagination, and disparaging 
others in comparison; but still more careftilly avoid 
promoting their interests in opposition tq reason an^ 
equity, to private right or public good* 
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ON THE DUTIES OF THE YOUNG. 



BT ARCHBISHOP SECKER. 



TzT* ii. &— Yoaog^ men likewiw exhort to be sober-miiided. 

A DUTY highly and peculiarly requisite for the young, 
is a discreet management of their expenses. Covet* 
ousness indeed, hateftil and despicable as it is in the 
dder, would be somewhat worse in them : but all is 
not coY^ousness, that they are apt to call so : and 
extravagance is a mark only of folly, not of genera- 
aity or good-nature. 

They who squander needlessly at some times, will 
be driven to spare improperly at others, when they 
should huve been bountiful : and so will make a 
truly mean figure, because they must needs make 
a fdaelj great one. Then, if their profuseness rise 
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to any height, it creates them great imeasinefla wtA 
their parents and fiiends, whom it always filk wifb 
fears about them, and freqoendy straitens and dis* 
tresses : it occasions (as they must run in dthi) di£* 
fioulties and losses, oftentimes ruin, to those widi 
whom they have dealings ; and usually to such of 
them as deserve it least : they must bring themscbvs 
into continual perplexities ; they will of course be 
tempted, either to drown the sense of them by intem«* 
perance, or to aim at gettii^ out of them by disho- 
nest arts and methods. of one kind or another ; yet 
pobably in vain. And if they come to have fiimi- 
lies, they will, in all likelihood, utterly undo those 
who ought to have been the object of their t^iderest 
love and care. Remember therefore to set out cau- 
tiously ; consider well, that to rise in your way of 
living is very easy, but to lower it, one of the hardest 
things in the world: and lay it down for a rule, thaip 
no income whatever, can support n^igence andex^ 
pensiveness. 

Another sort of economy which young people- 
should mainly study, is to fix upon, and keep dbsdy 
to, some fit manner of spencMng their time. For' 
none of it is given us to be thrown away ; uid un** 
less they apply early to what they ought, a hafait of 
idleness wiU soon take firm possession of them. 

To those of lower rank, necessity reads the daily 
lesson of industry ; it will make th^ conditicm oom^- 
fortable and reputable : atid if they think of hemg- 
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tnaintained at their ease, they are infallibly ruined^ 
body and soul. 

But whatever rank we are of, without some em- 
ployment, life must be tedious : and imless proper 
employment be chosen to fill up the empty spaces of 
it, gross imprudencies and sins will be crowding into 
Aem, Or if the idle could avoid these, yet surdy 
•it is bad enough, that they cannot avoid making a 
despicable figure in the world ; that their inattention, 
which will gradually produce an incapacity of con- 
ducting their own affairs, must subject them to an 
absolute dependence upon others, who may impose 
upon them without fear, to their great prejudice, in 
inore ways than one. 

How painful will the reflection be to you, (if ever 
you have any reflection,) what happy circumstances 
you might have been in, what an honourable appear- 
ance you might have made, had it not been for this 
ccmtemptibfe quality ! But a still more ahirming 
thought is, that those abilities and opportunities of 
improving yourself, and being useftd to your fellow- 
creatures, which God hath bestowed on you, he will 
hereafter call you to answer for : and he hath warned 
you beforehand, that ^ the unprofitable and slothfiil 
servant, who hath hid his talent in the earthy shall be 
east into outer darkness.^ 

AD people therefore, and the young especially, 
should keep themselves, not only employed, but em- 
ployed to good purpose. Both their firiends and they 
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aiioald be rery caidul not to direet their aim to • 
wrong point ; for there are unhappy mistakes of dua 
kind. Sodi thn^ are firequmtly nuMle the study 
Mid bosineeB of life, as thoae who employ themsehea 
in them had mueh better know nothing of; at least, 
can be little the better for knowing ever so weQ. 
Bat they take up a groundless fimcy of their 0wn^ 
or fellow a weak judgment or silly example of ana* 
ther ; set their whole hearts on gaining a reputation 
in some errant tnfle ; and so, with great pains, be- 
come very accomplished, and good for nothing. 

Not that slighter accomplishments, if they be real 
and suitable to our station, are to be oTerlooked; or be- 
ginners in life to be severely blamed, if they do place a 
little higher value on sudi matters than they deserve. 
But much care should be taken by those about them, 
and still more by th^nselves, (for who is so nearly 
interested ?) that occupations of mere amusement do 
not fill up too much of their thoughts or time. Per** 
haps they are very innocent, perhaps they are 
very elegant ; and therefore even the wdl-disposed, 
amongst others, indulge their inclinations for diem 
without scruple. But still there is an essential dif- 
ference between things of entertainment only, and 
things of use ; and young people should be formed, 
as soon as possible, to attend to this <Uflference ; and 
should always remember, that die subjects for ihear 
minds to dwell upon, the employments for their daya 
to be spent in, are partly the particular ones that 
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41 du^ sobriety of mind, must always be stricdy on 
'thdr guard They have had little opportunity for, 
-and therefore can have little skill in, a part of know- 
^le^e that requires a great deal ; judging of charac- 
ters. And yet they will enter all at <mce into such 
bosoni-lriaadships with almost mere strangers, as a 
prudent person would scarce contract with those whom 
he had known longest. Sometimes these sudd^ in* 
timaeies end in as sudden quarrels ; and when they 
last longer, the case is often yet worse. The fiivour* 
ites chosen so hastily, are for the most part 31 chosen ; 
tind when a confidence without reserve (for youth 
liath very little reserye) is placed in those, who 
'either decogn or only judge amiss; in how many 
respects may they misguide, to what contempt may 
they expose, to what fatal errors may they lead« their 
inconsiderate admirers ! Therefore, beware of plau- 
sible insinuations and agreeable appearances : allow 
none to put themselves upon you for what they 
please ; but examine them well, and always consult 
your old and sure friends in the choice of new ones. 
Indeed, if you never choose any, perhaps it may be 
lio harm. Familiar acquaintance you may have with 
many. A poper degree of trust you may repose 
in some. But your life may pass without meeting 
with one, to whom you can with safety open your 
heart entirely. And most of the pretended strict 
friendships are mere interested combinations in the 
elder, and a mixture of fond fancy and afiectation in 
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must have made them better judges of these pomts, 
than you are as yet 

But indeed it will for the most part, be in your 
own power, to take off these restraints from your- 
selves in a great measure, if not entirely. Check 
but that levity which raises in them suspicions of 
you; behave so, that you may safely be trusted; 
and endeavour to be agreeable to them, as they do 
continually to be useful to you ; and all wiH be wcSL 

Your sprightliness and gay humour, was unques- 
tionably designed in some degree, to comfort and 
-enliven thdr declining age. Be not unwilEng 
therefore, to spend some share of it that way ; but 
bestow a little of your cheerfulness upon them, hi 
the season when you have plenty of it, and yoawffl 
give them a great deal of pleasure, when they want 
it very much. It is a truly good-natured part to do 
so. It is a proper gratitude for the many kindnesses 
and advantages, which all young people have received 
from their fiiends of riper years. And they may 
make you large amends for it, ofWn in your worldly 
interests, but almost constantly in such information 
and direction, as will do you more service, than all 
your agreeaUeness can afford them delight. 

Probably it is not long that they will continue 
with you. Study to profit as much as you can by 
them, before you are left to yourselves ; and give 
them such a prospect of your doing well, that they 
may quit the world with comfort. In every common 
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art and business, you show great regard to « experi- 
enced instructors ; and can they fail to be of propor- 
tionable use in the science of conducting life, the 
most important and the most difficult of all others ? 
Besides, the respect which you are now perhaps un- 
willing to pay, you will in time be very uneasy, if 
you do not receive. Therefore preserve a rule of 
behaviour, that you will one day find your own ac- 
count in ; and sufier it not, by your fault, to be lost 
out of the world in the meanwhile. 

/< Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honourable, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; 
these things do, and the God of peace shall be with 
you." 
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PUTIBB OF MEMBEB8 OF A FAAIILY. 



BT ARCHBISHOP SECKER. 



Matth. vii. 12. — ^Therefore all things whatsoeyer ye wonld that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them ; for this is the law aad the 
prophets* 

The meaning, obligation, and importance of this pre* 
cept of OUT blessed Lord, are pretty generally acknow- 
ledged. Most men admit, applaud, and u^e it to 
others ; the only thing wanting is that, without 
which all the rest will be nothing, to practise it 
themselves. There are few indeed, that can bear 
to transgress a direction so evidently just, with their 
eyes quite open ; and those who can, there is little 
hope of amending. Many are either too inconsider- 
ate, or too vehement, to think of it, and apply it to 
their own case, without admonition ; but applying it 
to the more common circumstances of life, may give, 
though possibly no new knowledge, yet many sea- 
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sonable warnings to all, who happen to be in the 
drcumstances which shall be mentioned, and will 
honestly make use of those plain rules, to direct 
themselves, which shall now be laid before you, to 
direct whom they may. 

The first private and domestic relation of inequa- 
lity is that between husbands and wives ; with re- 
spect to whom, our Saviour^s rule most evidently 
directs, that, on one side, the inequahty be as oblig- 
ingly concealed ; on the other, as cheerfully acknow- 
ledged as possible ; and that on both, that fideUty, 
that agreeableness^ that mildness, that prudence, 
that constant attention to their common interests, 
temporal and eternal, and those of their joint off- 
spring, be shown, which each of them hath so very 
just reason to claim, from the nature of the thing, 
firom the precepts of Scripture, from their mutual, 
deliberate, solemn promises and vows. There is no 
state in which the two parties have so painfrd a sense 
of the wrongs they suffer ; there is none, in which 
they are so often reminded, one way or other, of the ^ 
wrongs they do ; therefore, few words axe needfril to 
instruct them how to apply the direction before us ; 
and none can express frdly enough their obligation 
to apply it conscientiously ; and to search the bot- 
tom of their souls, whether they have or not. 

The second species of domestic authority, is that of 
parents over their children. Now, parents may easily 
suppose themselves in their children's condition ; for ; 
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they lutTe been in it. Whatever therefore ajq^red 
to you grievous then, and on cool reflection, appears 
80 still, you win surely never so much as think of 
doing; but remember, not only what you under- 
went, but how wrong it was that you should. If 
indeed you have since seen the wisdom of restraints, 
that yon once thought harsh ones ; and found cause 
to be sony afterwards for indulgendes^ with which 
at the time, you were pleased ; you must follow your 
maturer deliberative judgment, not your early rash 
one ; treat your children, as you woul4 now be desir* 
OQS to be treated were you in their case, not as you 
did desire during your ignorance ; and by no means 
think it a reason, for exposing them to ruin by dan- 
gerous pleasures and amusements, or for condemn- 
ing them to insignificance by conniving at their idle- 
ness, that you were extremely glad to be thus used 
yourselves. But then on the other hand, if you are 
convinced of this, you ought to consider as impar- 
tially as you can, whether you do not carry it too far ; 
whether your present severer notions be not the effect 
of prgudices, as natural to riper years, as the oppo- 
mte ones are to youth ; and however certain you are 
of the contrary, still do your best, to make what is 
needful for your children easy to them, by telling 
them the reasons of your proceeding, when they can 
safely be told ; and when they cannot, you must give 
such proofs on other occasions, of judicious tenderness 
towards them, as may gain their implicit confidence 
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in the fitness of whateyer you require ; and must not 
be mudi offended, if after all^ die obedience which 
you receive, be too like that which probably you paid, 
somewhat unwilling and imperfect Another duty 
of parents, which the rule of the text cannot fail of 
recommending to them, is, making a due and timdy 
provision for the decent subsistence of their children. 
Either this was done for you, or you stron^y felt 
that it ought to have been done for you ; which- 
soever was the case, you are inexcusable, if through 
extravagance or indolence you n^lect to do it for 
diem : and you are equaUy so, (for the same plain 
reason) unless you endeavour with your utmost care 
and skill, to guard them against all sorts of dangers, 
and secure to them all sorts of happiness, in the world 
into which you have brought them. 

But then, children should also think; (and as 
they are extremely apt to forget it, should ofiien call 
upon themselves to think ;) Were there any one, for 
whom I had the same anxiety and solicitude, that 
my parents appear to have for me, and who had 
the same obligations to me, that I have to my pa- 
rents ; should I be willing to have all my kindnescr 
receivied with contempt or indifiet*ence ; to have that 
peiFson prefer every fancy of his own to my comfort 
and peace ? ^ould any one ever be put under my 
direction, shall I be content, that before he can pos- 
sibly be capable of judging, he should in&ast on fol^ 
lowing his own judgment, and pay no deference to 

u 
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mine ? Nay, sopposmg I had fiiults, many and great 
ones, would I in earnest be willing to lose all obe- 
dfience and tespect on aoconnt of them ? Do I not 
abeady, notwithstanding all my fiiults, expect more 
regard than a litde, ftom those that are younger than 
myself? Do I not see all parents expect it from their 
chOdren ? All superiors ftom their inferiors ? And 
shall I not hereafter think most certainly as they do? 
Why should not my acti<His dierefore, now be suit* 
aUe to what my sentiments will be then ? 

A third rdation in domestic life, is that between 
masters and servants. Now, is it not exceeding na- 
toral for each of the former to ask himself, Were I 
a servant as I might have been, should I hold it rea- 
sonable to be treated roughly and haughtily, to be 
blamed or suspected without cause^ to have every 
fault aggravated and treasured up for ever, and 
little notice taken of my behaving ever so well, to 
have immoderate labour or attendance exacted, or 
what is fitting in any kind withheld, or what is due 
for my service detained firom me ; to be n^lected in 
sickness or old age, to be exposed without redress to 
injuries horn my fellow-^ervants, to have no instruc- 
tion in my duty given me, perhaps no opportunity 
afibrded me of learning those great truths of religion, 
which are the best direction and support through this 
Hfe, and the only means of being happy for ever in 
a better ? If I should think, and justly think, myself 
entided to receive the reverse of this usage, let me 
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be Buie to give it ; and study to make that subjec- 
tion, which cannot be a yery pleasing state, as toltf • 
able as can be, to those who are in it : for mine would 
be a very intolerable one, were there none such. 

And surely, on the other hand> all servants, in 
whatever stations, ought to ask their hearts, with 
equal faii^ness : Would it seem to me fit, were I a 
master, that my servant should be dishonest or un- 
dutiful, quarrelsome or disorderly, negligent or waste- 
ful in my family, when I have covenanted with him 
for the contrary good qualities, and was bound to 
pay him a valuable consideration for them ? Would 
I be willing he should betray my secrets, hurt my 
r^utation, corrupt my children ; or any way prove 
my enemy, when I had brought him under my roof 
to be my friend ? Would I be content he should 
quit me without reasonable notice ; or bear nothing 
from me, who perhaps must bear much from him ; 
murmur at every inconvenience, and appear sensible 
of no advantages ? If not ; what I should require, 
that let me do. 

In the other relations which may arise in a family, 
all of us have great need to form our conduct first, 
and try it ever after, by this excellent rule. 

They who challenge reverence on account of their 
years, ought frequently to reflect, how ill they would 
digest, were they young, that assuming carriage, 
which they sometimes use ; how unjust they would 
deem it, to be treated penuriously and rigidly ; to 
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be condemned, and it may be cast off, for mete in- 
discretiDns, or even a few grosser faults. But then 
young people in their turn, cannot consider too 
much, and very seldom consider nearly enough, how 
bitter it would be to them, were they abeady in years, 
how bitter it will be to them, when that time comes, 
to have their experience and wisdom slighted, and 
be-objects of dislike and ridicule to every raw and 
thoughtless creature, perhaps for those very things 
which ought to procure them honour and love. 

In respect to personal accomplishments of mind 
or body, the rule most plainly directs those who ^x- 
cdf never to be contemptuous or ostentatious ; and 
those who are deiSdent, never to give offence by un- 
equal competitions, or marks of envy ; for each would 
account them extremely injurious, were he in the 
otlier^s place. • 

Near relations always claim peculiar affection and 
tegtoAy but too seldom pay it. Negligence, ^ill-tem- 
per, emulation, mutual jealousy in point of* interest 
or favour, alienate and sour their minds ; and each 
complains of the rest, because none will aj^ly our 
Saviour^s direction, to search and reform himself.* 
Intimacies, and what people call friendships, are on 
the same account, perpetually liable to be broken off 
by disgusts, frequently very groundless ones ; and 
while they last, are very commonly either insincere 
and treacherous, or by wrong partialities and com- 
pliances, dangerous and pernicious ; all which things. 
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the plain question, ^' would it be right that we should 
be treart^ed, as we treat others,^ might easily prevent! 
In common conversation, you certainly expect 
dviHty and decent complaisance ; be careAil to show 
it then : you would not be overborne ; be not over- 
bearing ; you would have what you say br do received 
widi candour ; receive in the same manner what the 
rest of the company say or do. You would be veiy 
unwilling to hear those, whom you respect, unhand^ 
somely spoken off; therefore, speak unhandsomely 
of no one, whom it is possible any other person may 
respect. And remember, there are persons who re- 
spect religion and virtue ; and feel as much uneasi- 
ness at profane and indecent discourse, as you can 
feel when your best friends are slandered. Again, 
you would desire that when any thing is mentioned, 
which can affect your character^ it should be placed 
in the most favourable light. Place therefore in 
the same, whatever may affect the character of 
any one else. And even if you are not so tender 
about reputation; yet recollect that the people of 
whom you are discoursing may ; behave therefore 
as you would wish them to do, if you had the same 
sensibility that they have. You are tempted per- 
haps to take liberties in talk, because you have a 
talent for satire and ridicule. But how would you 
wish others to exercise this talent with respect to 
you, if they had it, and you not ? Should you de- 
serve to be made odious or contemptible, merely 
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beeauie they had wit ? But your motiye, it may be, 
IS of a higher land. You have a zeal* against wick- 
ednees and felly. Why, show it then, in promoting 
▼irtue and wisdom, and all will be welL But pass* 
ing hasty censures, and spreading bad reports^ pos- 
sibly with litde or no foundation, is a strange method 
of being aeabus for what is good ; and a most un« 
righteous one you would think it, were the case 
your own. 
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ON THE BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED FROM THE 

HOUSE OF MOURNING. 



BY D& BLAIR. 



EccLES. Tu. 2, S, 4 — It is better to go to the house of mooniing', than 
to go to the house of feasting; for that is the end of all men, and the 
lining will lay it to his heart. By the sadness of the countenance the 
heart is made better. The heart of the wise is in the house of mourn* 
ing; but the heart of fools is in the house of mirth. 

The maxims contiuned in this Book of Ecdesiastes 
are the condusioiis of a great and prosperous prino?, 
who had once given full scope to his desires ; who 
was thoroughly acquainted with life in its most 
flattering scenes ; and who now, reviewing all that 
he had enjoyed, delivers to us the result of long ex- 
perience and tried wisdom. He does not here pre* 
fer sorrow, upon its own accoimt, to mirth ; or re-* 
present sadness as a state more eligible than joy. 
He considers it in the light of discipline only. Hq 
compares it with certain improvements which he 
supposes it to produce ; when ^* the heart is made 
better, and the living lay to heart what is the end of 
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all men.^ He btda us ** go to. the house of moum^ 
ing C* hut he does not command us to dweU there. 
^Vhen he prefers sorrow to laughter, he is not to be 
understood as prohibiting mirth, as requiring us to 
wear a perpetual doud on our brow. To seques^ 
trate ourselves from every cheerful entertainment of 
this life, would not suit with the proper dischaige 
of the duties whieh^ belong to us as members of so* 
dety ; and would be most opposite to the goodness 
of our Creator. The true scope of his doctrine in 
this passage is, that there is a certain temp^ and 
state of heart, which is of far greater consequence to 
real happiness, than die habitual indulgence of giddy 
and thoughtless mirth ; that for the attainment and 
cultivation of this temper, frequent returns of grave 
reflection are necessary ; that upon this account it is 
profitable to awaken such reflections in the mind; 
and that thus, from the sorrow which we either ex- 
perience in our own lot, or sympathise with in this 
lot of others, much wisdom and improvemient may 
be derived. 

Among the variety of dispositions which are to be 
found in the worid, some require less of this disci^ 
pline than others. But the common disposition of 
men is in general inclined to levity, much more than 
to thoughtful melancholy; and their hearts more 
apt to be hardened, than to relent too much. Ob^ 
serve then, what bad inclinations the compliance 
with Solomon'^s advice would correct; what good 
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dispositions with respect to God, your neighbours, 
and yourselves, it would improve ; and how, upon 
the whole, his doctrine is verified, that ^^by the 
sadness of the countenance the heart is made bet- 
ter.^ The temper recommended in the text, suits the 
present constitution of things in this world. Had 
men been destined for a course of undisturbed en- 
joyment, perpetual gaiety would then have corre- 
sponded to his state, and pensive thought have been 
an unnatural intrusion : but in a state where all is 
chequered and mixed, where there is no prosperity 
without a reverse, and no joy without its attending 
griefs ; where from the house of feasting, all must 
at. one time or other, pass into the house of mourn- 
ing, it would be unnatural if no admission were 
given to grave reflection. The mind of man must 
be attempered to his condition. Providence, whose 
wisdom is conspicuous in all its works, has implant* 
ed the serious and sympathetic feelings in our na- 
ture, that they i^ight correspond with the vicissi- 
tudes of sorrow in our lot. He who endeavours to 
stifle them in unseasonable mirth, acts^a violent 
and unnatural part. He strives with vain effort 
against the current of things; contradicts the in- 
tentions of his Maker; and counteracts the origi- 
nal impidses of his own heart. As ^^ the sadniess 
of the countenance,^ has in our present situation, a 
proper and natural phice, so it. is requisite to the 
true enjoyment of pleasure* It is only the inter- 
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pofftl of Miioiifi and thoughtful hours iimt can gire 
any lively senaation to the leturas of joy. I speak 
not of those thoughtful hours too well known to sin- 
ners, which proceed from guilty remorse ; and which 
instead of preparing for fixture pleasure, damp and 
sicken the moment of enjoyment; but of those 
which take rise from the mind retreating into itself 
and opening to the sentiments of religion and hu- 
manity. Such hours of virtuous sadness brighten 
the gleams of succeeding joy. They give to the 
temperate enjoyments of the pious and humane, a 
refined and delicate relish, to which the hardened 
and insensible are entire strangers. For it will be 
found, that in proportion as the tender affections of 
the soul are kept awake, how much soever they may 
sometimes distress the heart, they preserve it apok 
likewise to the most agreeable sensations. He who 
never knew the sorrows of friendship, never knew 
its joys. 

I. The house of mourning is calculated to give a 
proper cheek to our natural thoughtlessness andlevity. 
Indolence and love of pleasure spread through all 
ranks, some degree of aversion to what is grave and 
serious. They grasp at any business or amusement 
which makes the present moment pass smoothly away ; 
which carries their thoughts abroad, and saves them 
from the trouble of reflectmg on themselves. With 
too many this passes into a habit of constant dissipa- 
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tion. If their fortune or rank allow them to indulge 
their inclinations, they devote themselyes to the 
pursuit of amusement through all its forms. Such 
8 mode of life may keep alive for a while a &ivolou9 
vivacity. It may improve men in some of those 
exterior accomplishments, which sparkle in the eyes 
of the giddy and the vain ; but it must sink them in 
the esteem of all the wise. They lose every manly 
principle ; their minds become effeminate. All that 
is great or respectable in the human character is buried 
under trifles and follies. Some measures ought to 
be taken for rescuing the mind from this disgraceful 
levity ; some principles must be acquired which may 
^ve more dignity and steadiness to conduct; and 
where are these to be looked for? Not surely 
in the house of feasting, where every object flatters 
the senses and strengthens seductions; where the 
spirit of dissipation drculates from heart to heart ; 
and the children of folly mutually admire and are 
admired. It is in the sober and serious house of 
mourning that the tide of vanity is made to turn, 
and a new direction given to the current of thought. 
When some afi^ting ineident presents a strong dis- 
covery of the deceitftdness of all worldly joy, and 
rouses our sensibility to human woe ; when we be*, 
hold some of the sudden vicissitudes of life, or stand 
by the bed of death ; then is the season when the 
world begins to appear in a new light ; when the 
heart opens to the virtuous sentiments which ought 
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to dEred Sfe. He who before knew not what it was 
to conmrane with his hesrt on any serious subject, 
now puts die quesdon to himself, for what purpose 
he was sent forth into this mortal, transitory state ? 
what his fate is likely to be when it contdudes ? and 
what judgment he ought to form of those pleasures 
which amuse for a little, but which cannot save the 
heart firom anguidi in the evil day? The time 
which he has mis-spent, and the faculties which he 
has mis-employed, his foolish levity and his criminal 
pursuits, all rise in painful prospect hkfote' him. 
That unknown state of existence, into which, race 
nfter race, the children of men pass, strikes his 
mind with solemn awe. Is there no course by which 
he can retrieve his past enors ? Is there no power to 
which he can look up for aid ? Is there no plan of 
eenduct, which if it exempt him not firom sorrow, 
ean at least procure him consolation amidst the di^ 
tresang exigencies of life? Such thoughts as these 
frequently produce a change on the whole man. 
l%ey revive those sparks of goodness which were 
nigh being quite extinguished in the dissipated 
mind ; and give rise to principles of conduct more 
rational in themselves, and more suitable to the hu- 
man state. 

II. Impressions of this nature not only produce 
moral seriousness, but awaken piety, and bring men 
into the sanctuary of religion. One might indeed- 
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imsgine, that'the Uesnngs of a pro^teroiu conAtioB 
would prove the moat natural indtementa to dero- 
tion ; and that when men were happy in themselves, 
and saw nothing but happiness around them, they 
CfJuId not &il gratetuUy to acknowledge that GoA 
who *' ^veth them all things richly to enjoy." Yet 
men are never more ready to foi^t their benefactor, 
than wh«n loaded with his benefits. When tb^ 
life continues to 6ow in one smooth ciurent, un- 
ruffled by any griefs ; when they neither receive in 
their own circumstances, nor allow themselves to re- 
ceive &om the circumstances of others, any admo- 
nitions of human instability, they not only become 
regardless of Providence, but are in hazard of con- 
temning it. Glorying in their strength, and lifted 
up by the pride of life into supposed independence, 
that impious sentiment, if not uttered by the mouth, 
yet too often liuks in the hearts of many, during 
their floiuisbing periods ; " what is the Almighty 
that we should serve him, and what profit should 
we have if we pray unto him P" It is in the house 
of mourning, forsaken by the gaieties of the world, 
and left alone with Ood, that we are made to per- 
ceive how awM his govemtnent is ; how easily hu- 
man greatness bends before him ; and how quickly 
all our designs and measures vanish into nothing. 
There, wh^ the countenance is sad, and the affec- 
tions are softened by grief; when we sit apart, in- 
volved in serious thought, looking down as from 
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tome emineiioe, on those dark douds that hang over 
the life of man, the anoganoe of prosperity is hum- 
bled, and the heart melts under the impressions of re* 
ligion. Formerly we were taught, but now we see, 
we feel) how much we stand in need of an Almighty 
Protector, amidst the changes of this vain world. 
Our soul cleaves to him who ^* despises not, nor 
abhors the affliction of the afflicted.^ Prayer flows 
forth of its own accord from the relenting heart, that 
he may be our God, and the God of our firiends in 
distress ; that he may never forsake us while we are 
soiouminff in this land of pilffrimaire ; may strengthen 

those habitations of rest, where we, and they whom 
we love, may be delivered from the trials which all 
are now doomed to endure. In such moments as 
these, which we may justly call happy moments, the 
soul participates of all the pleasures of devotion. 
It feels the power of religion to support and relieve. 
It is softened without being broken. It is frill, and 
it pours itself forth, if we may be allowed to use the 
expression, into the bosom of its merciful Creator. 

In the third place, such serious sentiments pro- 
duce the happiest eflect upon our disposition to- 
wards our fellow-creatures, as well as towards Grod. 
It is a common and just observation, thi^t they who 
have lived always in affluence and ease, strangers to 
the miseries of life, are liable to contract hardness 
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of heart Accustomed to indulge all their desires^ 
they become impatient of the least provocation ot 
offence ; and are ready to trample on their inferiors^ 
as if they were creatures of a different species from 
themselves. Is this an amiable temper, or such as 
becomes a man ? When appearing in others, do we 
not view it with much displeasure ? When imputed 
to ourselves, can we avoid accounting it a severe 
reproach P By the experience of distress, this arro- 
gant temper is most effectually corrected ; as the re« 
memfarance of our own sufferings, naturally prompts 
us to feel for others when they suffer, we acquire 
that humane sensibility which is one of the highest 
ornaments of the nature of man. Perceiving how 
much the common distresses of life place us all on a 
level, and render the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, companions in misfortune and mortality, 
we learn to feel for and compassionate our a£9icted 
brother. Compassionate affections, even at the time 
when they draw tears &om our eyes for human mi- 
sery, convey satisfaction to the heart. The graci- 
ous appointment of heaven has ordained that sym- 
pathetic pains should always be accompanied with a 
certain degree of pleasure, on purpose that we might 
be more interested in the case of the distressed, and 
that man might be linked closer to man. This in- 
ward satisfaction is, at the same time, heightened by 
the approbation of our reason ; and by the conscious- 
ness of feeling what men and Christians ought to feel. 
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In the fourth place, the disposition recommended 
in the text assists us in sdf-govenunent, and the due 
moderation of our desires. The house of mourn- 
ing is the school of temperance and sobriety ; while 
from no source so much as from the unchecked pur- 
suit of pleasure, do all those crimes arise, which stain 
the characters of men with deep guilt, and expose 
them to the severe judgments of heaven. In the 
house of mourning you behold this world stri|^ed 
of its false colours, and reduced to its proper levd. 
Many an important instruction you may receive in 
the chambers of sorrow, of sickness, and of death. 
You may there be taught, neither in joy nor in 
grief, te run to excess ; but ^* to use this world so 
as not to abuse it,^ contemplating '^the fashion 
thereof as passing away.^ 

You there also learn the important lesson of suit* 
ing your mind beforehand to what you had reason 
to expect from the world; a lesson too seldom 
studied by mankind, and to the neglect of which 
much of their misery and much of their guilt is to be 
charged. By tumiog away their eyes from the dark 
side of life ; by looking at the world only in one 
light, and that a flattering one, they form their 
measures on a false plan, and are necessarily de- 
ceived and betrayed. Hence disappointment and 
blasted hope; hence criminal impatience of life, and 
bitter accusations of God and man. It is wise to 
contemplate human life not only in the sunshine 

8 
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but in the shade ; ta study the nature of that state 
in which man is placed, and balance its joys vith its 
sorrows. The cup which is held forth to the whole 
human race is mixed. Of it& bitter ingredients ex- 
pect that you are to drink your portiofn^ You see 
the storm hovering every where in the elouds mround 
you; be not surprised if «n your head it shall 
break, and be prepared either to act or to suffer, as 
Heaven shall decree. 

By. accustoming ourselves to such serious views 
of life, our excessive fondness for life itself, will be 
moderated, and our minds gradually formed to wish 
and to long for a better world. If we know that 
our continuance here is to be short, that we are in- 
tended by our Maker for a more lasting state, and 
for employments of a nature altogether different 
from those which now occupy the busy, or amuse 
the vain, we must surely be convinced that it is of 
the highest consequence to prepare ourselves for so 
important a change. This view of our duty is fre- 
quently held up to us in the sacred writings ; and 
hence religion becomes, though not a morose, yet a 
grave and solemn principle, calling off the atten- 
tion of men from light pursuits to those which are 
of eternal moment. The soul thus enabled to dis- 
cover the vanity of this world, rises above it, and 
in the hours of sober thought, cultivates connexion' 
with those divine and immortal objects amotog which 
it is designed to dwell. 
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Let the vanity and the sorrows of the human 
state rise in fiill prospect before thee ; and though 
** thy countenance^ may be *^ made sad, thy heart 
shall be made better.^ This sadness, though for 
the present it dejects, yet shall in the end fortify 
the spirit ; inspiring such sentiments, and prompt- 
ing such resolutions, as shall enable you to enjoy 
with more real advantage the rest of life. 

Religion provides for you abundant materials of 
consolation and relief. It brings into view thewhole 
kingdom of Ood ; it represents what we now behold 
as only a pari and A small part of the general or- 
der ; it assures us, that though here for wise ends, 
misery and sorrow are permitted to have place, 
these temporary evils shall, in the end, advance the 
happiness of all who love Ood, and are faithM to 
^heir duty. It shows them this mixed and confused 
scene vanishing by degrees away, and preparing the 
introduction of that state, where the house of mourn- 
ing shall be shut up for ever ; where no tears are 
seen, and no groans heard ; where no hopes are 
frustrated, and no virtuous connexions dissolved; 
but where, tinder the light of the divine counte- 
nance, goodness shall flourish in perpetual felicity. 
Thus, though religion may occasionally chasten our 
mirth with sadness of countenance, yet under that 
sadness, it allows not th^ heart of the good to sink. 



GOD WILL REWAKD ALL MEN ACCORDING TO 

THEIR DESERTS. 



BY DB SAMUEL CLARKE. 



Rev. xxii. 11, 12. — He that is unjust, let him be unjust still ; and he 
that is holy let him be holy still ; and behold, I come quickly, and 
my reward is with me^ to g^ve eyeiy man according as his work 
shall b(^ 

Thjeke is no place in the whole inspired writings, 
wherein is given a nobler and more majestic de- 
scription of God'^s dealings with mankind, than in 
the words now read unto you. Gk>d represents 
himself as the great Judge and disposer of all 
things, sitting (as Job expresses it) in " the circuit 
of Heaven,^ that is, being essentially present every 
where, beholding all the actions of men, observing 
all their designs, considering all their thoughts and 
intentions, weighing all their deserts, and resolving 
to reward every man according to his works; de- 
claring this his intention by the arguments of rea- 
son, by the dictates of nature and conscience, by 
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the voice of the hiw, by the dedaratiims of the Pro- 
phets, by the preaching of the Gospel, by the per- 
petual exhortations of his apostles and ministjets, 
warning men of the suddenness of his coming to juc^- 
ment» that they may be always prepared, and not 
surprised in their sins ; exhorting the righteous to 
persevere in their obedience, and to improve con- 
tinually in the practice of virtue ; and denounong 
to the absolutely wicked and impenitent, that if 
they will not be brought to a timely repentance by 
those motives of religion he has thou^t fit to alToid 
them, he will give them up to themselves, to eat the 
fruit of their own ways, and to be filled with their 
own devices. 

^Tis not for his own sake, but for ours, that God 
commands us to be religious. If therefore, men 
will be wicked, after all reasonable means have been 
made use of for their cimviction, nothing is more fit, 
nothing more becoming the supreme governor of all 
things, than to give them orec to continue in their 
wickedness ; nor can any punishment be more pro- 
per and equitable, if men will be unjust in d^anoe 
of all the arguments of the Oospd, in contempt of 
aU the mercies and all the judgments of God, diaa 
to ^^ let them be unjust still.^ 

The foundation of all government is the distribu- 
tion of rewards and punishments, and the greatness 
and wisdom of a supreme governor, consists always 
in the exactness of that distribution. By the light 
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of nature itaelf, therefore, tins doctrine was known 
with great certaiN^, that Ood would reward every 
Buui according to his deserts; it bdng evidently 
contradictory to the very notion of the bdng of 
God, and of his governing the world, that Ins su- 
preme kii^dom should be established upon any 
odier measures, tluui those of everlasting righteous- 
ness and unalterable equity. The consequence of 
this was, that sudi as looked no further than the 
present state, and thought man to be made only for 
an inhabitant of the lower world, expected every 
man'*s prosperity in this life, should have been pro- 
portionable to the degree of his virtue, which when 
they found not to be true in the event, they con- 
cluded, that since God could not be other than just, 
and yet in the dispensations of Providence there 
i^peared no justice, therefore there could not really 
be any God at all. And had it been certain, that 
these inequalities of Providence were^na/, the ar- 
gument would indeed have been strong and unan- 
swerable against the being of God. But the wiser 
and better men among them saw fiirther, and judged 
that the things which at present appeared to us so 
unequal, might easily by the conduct of a superior 
wisdom, be made equal hereafter; that since God 
could not but be just and good, and yet justice and 
goodness did not sufficiently appear in the present 
Aspensations of Providence, therefore there would 
certainly be a future state, wherein should finally be 
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rendered to every man accoidiiig as hk deserts should 
be. And this concluffion was extmmdy reasonable; 
for firom justice not bdng administered at present, 
one of these two things must of necessity be infer- 
red, dther that there will be a future state, without 
which justice can never be done at all, or else that 
there is indeed no government of the world, and 
consequently no God. M^ch being so, '*tis of the 
two, infinitely more reasonable, in the judgment even 
of the bare light of nature itself, to conclude firom 
hence, that there will be a fixture state, than to con* 
dude that there is no God ; because of the being at 
God there are numberless other natural and collate- 
nd proofs, with which this side of the argument is in 
conjunction and agreement. But there is no argu- 
ment in nature, to lead us on the other side with any 
probability to imagine, that there will be no fiiture 
state. Upon these grounds therefore, the best and 
wisest men, even in the heathen world, did believe in 
general a judgment to come. And they who had 
not capacity to prove this truth by arguments of 
strict reasoning, yet were convinced in their mindi;» 
by that natural conscience of right which God had. 
implanted in them, that Grod, who governed all 
tbmgs, would sooner or later, in this world or in. 
another, reward every man according to his works. 
This is the voice of nature, and the dictate of rea- 
son, and in all the revelaticms that God has ever 
been pleased to make of himself to mankind, hia 
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principal design has always been to confirm this 
most important truth, this foundation of all religion 
and Tirtucy with clearer and stronger evidence, and 
to vindicate it firom the obscurity wherein vicious 
and profane, or ignorant and superstitious men, had 
endeavoured to involve it. While God had as yet 
been pleased to give but very obscure notices of 
himself by revelation, yet good men had a firm im» 
plidt belief and reliance upon God, for the equity of 
his distributions. ^^ Wilt thou also destroy the right- 
eous with the wicked,^ said Abraham in the case of 
Bodom, '^ that be far from thee ; shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right ?^ In which matter, though 
the Patriarch possibly was mistaken as to the par* 
ticular, in judging that God was in justice to deliver 
private righteous persons ftom a public temporal 
destruction ; yet the notion, in the general, concern* 
ing Gbd'^s finaDy distinguidbing men according to 
their deserts, was so right, and of so much import^ 
ance, that God thought fit to encourage it, by com* 
plying with his expectations, even without any ne- 
cessity, and rescuing Lot, by a miraculous and un* 
exampled deliverance. Holy men, without being able 
to- apprehend particularly in what manner it would be 
accomplished, depended upon it as the certain and 
unalterable nature and will of Qod^ that by some 
means or other, every man should appear finally to 
be exactly recompensed according as his work should 
be. " Unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy ,^' saith 



the Pfeahnist, ^ far thomeodeteflt every man accoid- 
iiig to hb work.^ And Uie rae nan, '^ Doth not 
he that pondereth the heart consider it? And he 
that keepeth thy sool, doth not he know it ? And 
shall not he render to every man according to his 
works r* And again, ** God shall bring every work 
into jud^^ment, with every secret thing, whether it 
be good, or whether it be eviL*^ By the Prophets, 
Crod himself, in following times, still more and more 
expressly dedared this doctrine; ** I, the Lord, search 
the heart, even to give every man according to his 
ways, and according to the fruit of his doings.*" In 
the New Testament this great truth is revealed yet 
more particularly, with more deamess, and with 
more distinct circumstances; and every where in- 
nsted upon as the principal argument and founds* 
tion of the whcde Gospel. Thus, our Saviour him- 
self concludes his exhortation to the jHractice of one 
of the most difficult duties of religion. *^ For the 
Son of Man shall come in the glory of his Father, 
with his angels, and then shall he reward every man ac- 
conUng to his works."" With this, the Apostles always 
close their argum^its, to persuade men to obedience. 
<< Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.*" 
«< God, without respect of persons, judgeth accord- 
ing to every man^s work.^ 

And this dealing with men according to their 
works, signifies, in Scripture, not only that great 
and general distinction of rewarding the good, and 
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punishing the wicked; but it extends also to an 
exactness of particulars, in the degrees and propor- 
tions of those respective states. For though, in the 
parable of the labourers in the vineyard, there may 
seem to be something that may favour the contrary 
opinion, when our Saviour represents himself giving 
to them that came in late, as well as to them that 
had borne the burden and heat of the day, to each 
man equally a penny, yet in reality, the meaning of 
that parable, is only to declare that sinners of the 
Oentiles, upon their true conversion, should become 
equally capable of the benefits of the Gospel, and of 
being admitted into the kingdom of Heaven, as the 
Jews who had been all along the people of God. 
But, that in the participation of that happiness, into 
which they had all equally a right to enter, they 
should all enjoy an equal portion ; this the parable 
does not affirm. And in other places, the Scripture, 
as well as the reason of things, does on the contrary, 
express great variety of degrees, telling us of some 
that ^^ shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment i"^ and others, ^^ as the stars for ever and ever ;^' 
and among those of some that shall differ from 
others, ^^ as one star differeth from another star in 
glory." That " every man shall receive his own re- 
ward,'^ i. e. his own particular proportion, " accord- 
ing to his own labour ; reaping sparingly or bounti* 
fully," according as he has ^^ sparingly or bountifully 
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ffown.'^ On the other ride, in the distributioiu of 
punishments^ the Scriptute expressly declares, that 
in *^ the day of judgment,'^ there are some that shsD 
hear a more intolerable sentence, than that, which 
passed on the land, even of Sodom and Gbmorrah. 
And in general of those *'* that knew their Master's 
will, and did it not, that they shall be beaten witb 
many stripes ; when those who knew not their Mas- 
ter's will, and did things worthy of stripes, shall be 
beaten with few stripes ;^ they shall be punished, or 
beaten with stripes, because they committed things 
worthy of stripes, and therefore not capaUe of being 
wholly excused; yet with/<?tf7 stripes, because their 
fault was extenuated with some degrees of ignorance. 
In the matter of punishment, this judging of men 
according to their works, is to be understood strictly 
and literally, according to the exact desert or merit 
of their works. For punishment being God'*s strange 
work, (as the Scripture expresses it,) which he inflicts, 
not with any delight, but merely because ''tis fit and 
necessary ; ^tis therefore infinitely o»rtain, that no 
man shall be punished otherwise than according to 
the exact desert or demerit of his actions. But in 
the matter of reward, the case is diflerent ; for hare 
God may do what he jdeases with his own, and be> 
stow his grace and favour, his bounty and &ee giflts, 
in what manner he himself pleases. Merit, we pos- 
sibly can have none. For our good works, as we 
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call them, are at the best so impeffect, as to need 
pardon, rather than to deserve a reward; and if 
they were never so perfect, yet they were still no- 
thing but doing what was our duty to do, and we 
should even then be but unprofitable servants. Me- 
rit, therefore ^tis plain, we cannot possibly have 
any ; and yet, such is the goodness of Ood, that by 
his gracious promise and free gift in Christ, he is 
pleased to give us as certain a' title, and as undoubt- 
ed a claim, to the happiness of Heaven, upon our 
sincere obedience, as if we had really deserved it of 
right. And this his free gift, he is moreover pleased 
to distribute in such a manner, that though it can- 
not justly be said to be bestowed on us for our works, 
yet it will be exactly in proportion to them ; and to 
every man shall be given his reward, though not 
indeed upon account of any merit in his works, yet 
according as his works shall be. 

For the present, things may be in confrision a 
little while, and the righteous may be oppressed for 
a few moments ; but they have sufficient reason to 
wait with patience, and comfort themselves with the 
expectation of Ood^s righteous judgment. ^^ If thou 
seest the oppression of the poor, and violent pervert* 
ing of judgment and justice in a province, marvel not 
at the matter,^ says the wise man, ^^ for he that is 
higher than the highest regardeth, and there be 
higher than they.'' 



And this may suffice for ezjdicatioii of the grae- 
ral doctrine contained in the woids, that God will 
reward eyeiy man with exact justice according to 
his deserts, ** To give every man according as his 
works shall be.^ 



THE END. 
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